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RHPORT 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Fifth Report, as follows :— 

Your Committee have had under consideration during the current Session of 
Parliament the subjects of Agriculture and Immigration, respectively, and appended 
hereto as an essential portion of this report, is the evidence presented to them upon 
each of these divisions of investigation. 


M 8S. SCHEELE; 
Chairman, 


House or Commons, 
April 30, 1909. 


DR. W. SAUNDERS, C.M.G., DIRECTOR, DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARMS 
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THE EXPERIMENTAL FARM SYSTEM 


Housrt or Commons, 
ComMMITTEE Room No. 62 
Wepnespay, February 17, 1909. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock, Mr. Malcolm S. Schell, Chairman, presiding. 


The CHatrmMAn.—As you have noticed by the circular that was issued, we are to 
have an address to-day from Dr. Wm. Saunders, Director of Experimental Farms. 
He is one of the patriots of our country who has, by his investigations and practical 
work, caused two blades of grass to appear where formerly only one grew. Information 
similar to that which he is to give to the Committee will, I hope, be furnished in other 
practical and useful lines to our advantage and that of the country at large. I have 
very much pleasure in calling upon Dr. Saunders to address the committee. 


Dr. Wu. Saunpers, C.M.G.—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen. It gives me very 
great pleasure to be privileged again to appear before the Committee on Agriculture 
and Colonization to render some account of my stewardship with regard to the work 
of the experimental farms. In doing this I have taken the liberty, as the subject is 
such a wide one and a person is so apt to ramble from the text, to write out part of 
what I have to say, so that I might be sure that nothing I wanted to present to you 
this morning of very great importance would be omitted. For many reasons I prefer 
to speak extempore, but on an occasion like this I am sure I shall do more justice to 
you and the subject by adopting the other course. 


ESTABLISHMENT OF THE DOMINION EXPERIMENTAL FARM SYSTEM. 


The Dominion Experimental Farm System was organized in 1886, and was the 
outeome of the report of a Select Committee of the House of Commons appointed in 
1884, to inquire into the best methods of encouraging and developing the interests of 
agriculture in Canada. This committee made a careful inquiry into the subject and 
took evidence from many persons having experience or scientific knowledge bearing on 
this important industry. They found agriculture in a very low condition in Canada 
and a deplorable want of knowledge among farmers in almost every branch of their 
work, and they recommended that the government establish an experimental farm, or 
farms, where experiments might be carried on in all branches of agriculture and 
horticulture, and that the results of this work be published from time to time and 
distributed freely among the farmers of the Dominion for their information. During 
1885 the Honourable (now Sir John) Carling, then Minister of Agriculture for the 
Dominion, instituted measures for the gathering of further information regarding 
experimental farms and stations then in operation in Europe and America; and the 
methods pursued by them to obtain information valuable and helpful to farmers were 
noted. The Experimental Farms Act was passed in February, 1886, and I had the 
honour of being appointed director of these farms in October of the same year. The 
Act provided for the establishment of a central farm and four branch farms. The 
central farm was subsequently located near the capital, here, and was intended to 
serve the purposes of the two larger provinces of Ontario and Quebec. Of the branch 
farms, one was located at Nappan, Nova Scotia, to serve the purposes of the Maritime 
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Provinces; one in Manitoba at Brandon; a farm for the Northwest Territories was 
placed at Indian Head, Saskatchewan; and that for British Columbia at Agassiz, in 
the coast climate of that province. In choosing the sites for these farms it was desired 
that they should be fairly representative of the larger settled areas in the provinces in 
which they were placed, and in the arrangement of the work the experiments first 
undertaken were such as were most likely to benefit the larger number of settlers in 
each case. Twenty-three years have passed since this work was begun and during that 
time Canada has made wonderful progress in agricultural development and a vast 
improvement has taken place in the condition of farmers all over the country 

Before the experimental farms were established there was no place where farmers 
could apply for information to aid them in the solution of the many difficult problems 
which they met with from time to time in comection with their work. With the 
advent of the experimental farm system these institutions became bureaus of informa- 
tion to every farmer. The record of the correspondence conducted with farmers all 
over the Dominion since their establishment tells its own story. The first two years 
were occupied in the organizing of these institutions but in 1889, the first year after 
tlie farms had become fairly established, the number of letters received’ was about 
8,000 in all. Within five years they had increased to 25,000 a year, and during the 
ten years from 1898 to 1907 inclusive, the average number of letters received annually 
has been 72,619, and the average number of bulletins sent out each year has been 
801,425. Thus a steady flow of information has been constantly going to Canadian 
farmers from the experimental farms ever since their establishment. 

The experimental work which has been done at all the experimental farms since 
their organization covers a large field. Much research work has been undertaken 
along almost every line bearing on agriculture, and a great mass of important facts 
have been given every year to the farming community in reports and bulletins. Thus 
the work has been educative and under its influence farmers have become wiser and 
have risen in the scale of intelligence to such a degree that there is probably no 
country in the world where the average working farmers are so generally well informed 
in regard to the practical points in connection with their work as they are in Canada. 

The underlying principles which led to the crowning of the farmer’s efforts with 
success have been constantly and consistently advocated. These may be expressed 
briefly as follows: maintaining the fertility of the soil, following the best methods of 
preparing the land, adopting a judicious system of rotation, using the best and most 
productive varieties, the selection of plump and well ripened seed, and sowing early. 
These are the cardinal points in the doctrines we have been teaching for more than 
twenty years. 


BARN-YARD MANURE AS A FERTILIZER. 


In the efforts to maintain the fertility of the soil on farms in the Eastern pro- 
vinces, barn-yard manure plays an important part. Experiments carried on for 20 
years in succession with all the more important farm crops, have demonstrated the 
value of barn-yard manure and have shown that a given weight of manure taken fresh 
from the barn-yard is equal in crop producing power to the same weight of rotted 
manure, while the fresh manure loses during the process of rotting from 50 to 60 per 
cent of its weight. Kconomy in the use of barn-yard manure is of the utmost import- 
ance in connection with successful farming in this country, and the fact that it is 
estimated that the solid and liquid excreta of animals in Canada amounts to about 
100,000,000 tons per annum indicates what enormous losses must result from a wasteful 
handling of such a large quantity of valuable fertilizing material. The results 
obtained from experiments with artificial fertilizers have not been so satisfactory as 
from those with barnyard manure. They have been carried on for a long period of 
years so that the conclusions drawn from them may be said to be very safe. The best 
results obtained from artificial manures have been had when they have been associated 
with barnyard manure. One reason why artificial manures used alone do not produce 
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the effect on crops which might be expected from the large proportion of available plant 
food they convey to the soil is that they contain no humus and the proportion of 
vegetable matter in the soil having been reduced by frequent cropping, its capacity 
for holding moisture is lessened and thus its crop producing power is reduced. 

The ploughing under of clover has also been most effective in increasing the store 
of plant food in the soil. The beneficial effect of this treatment has been manifest by 
increased crops. A clover sod supplies the seil with a large addition of humus whereby 
the Jand is made more retentive of moisture and the soil deepened and mellowed. 

In the preparation of land for crop in the eastern provinces, fall ploughing is now 
generally followed, as the seed can thus be sown earlier in the spring. In the north- 
west it has been found an advantage to summer fallow a portion of the land under 
cultivation each year. This practice conserves the moisture, destroys weeds and 
brings the farmer larger crops. More attention is paid now than formerly to the 
systematic rotation of crops. This method economizes the use of the plant food in 
the soil; since different crops take the elements of fertility in different proportions, 
the rotation helps to maintain a balance. A four years’ rotation is perhaps the most 
followed. This is begun with a hoed crop, which is well manured; clover and timothy 
are sown with the grain the second year, a crop of hay is taken off the third year, and 
the fourth year the field is used as pasture and during the following winter manure is 
spread on the sod and this is turned under in the spring in time to begin the course 
again with a hoed crop. 


ADVANTAGES OF EARLY SOWING. 


Experiments with early, medium and late sowings were carried on for ten years 
on plots of one-tenth of an acre each. The soil was very uniform in character. Sow- 
ings were made each season, the first at the earliest time practicable, the second at 
the end of a week and others at the end of each subsequent week until six successive 
sowings had been made. The plots were all harvested and threshed separately. The 
best crops were had from the second sowings, made just one week after it was possible 
to get on the land: beyond this, delay resulted in loss, which increased in proportion 
to the delay. The average of the ten years’ experiments showed that with spring 
wheat a delay of one week after the period named entailed a loss of 30 per cent, two 
weeks 40 per cent, three weeks 50 per cent, and four weeks 56 per cent of the crop. 
With oats a delay of one week caused an average loss of over 15 per cent, two weeks 
27 per cent, three weeks 32 per cent, and four weeks 48 per cent. 

In the case of barley a delay of one week resulted in a loss of 23 per cent, two 
weeks 27 per cent, three weeks 40 per cent, and four weeks 46 per cent. 

With peas a delay of one week caused an average loss of 4 per cent, two weeks, 
12 per cent, three weeks 22 per cent, and four weeks 30 per cent. Thus the early sow- 
ing of grain has been shown to be highly profitable to the farmer. 


SELECTING THE BEST AND MOST PRODUCTIVE VARIETIES OF GRAIN, 


Experiments have shown that it is profitable for farmers to select those varieties of 
grain for sowing which are most productive, of highest quality and early in maturing. 
In our work we have endeavoured to introduce or to produce varieties which combine 
these good qualities in the highest degree, and we have been very successful in this 
undertaking. The importance of this work is manifest when we consider the very large 
areas under grain crops in Canada. An increase of a single bushel per acre in the oat 
crop alone would add to the annual profits of Canadian farmers nearly $2,000,000. 
The question may be asked, ‘ How can farmers procure these prolific strains of seeds? 
The following is the method pursued to supply this need at the experimental farm. 
After careful and continued experiments have shown that a certain variety of grain 
is specially productive and promising this is cultivated in large fields so as to admit 
of the free distribution of samples among the farmers of the Dominion. The grain 
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for this purpose is grown chiefly at the branch experimental farms in the Canadian 
Northwest from whence it is sent to Ottawa for distribution. The samples are sent 
out by mail in strong cotton bags containing, in the case of wheat and barley, five 
pounds each, and of oats four pounds, sufficient in each case for one-twentieth of an 
acre. The samples of peas, Indian corn and potatoes weigh three pounds each. These 
samples are sent only on personal application and only one variety can be had by each 
applicant each year. This enables us to cover a very wide area of ground; as the 
distribution each year amounts generally to over 40,000 samples, one can readily see 
what an influence the distribution of that large quantity of superior seed amongst the 
farmers all over the Dominion must have. The interest manifested in this distribution 
is increasing and the general introduction of these high class farm products into all 
parts of the country has resulted in improved quality and increased quantity of the 
crops grown both for export and for home consumption. The grain sent out is not 
only of high quality, but is thoroughly clean. I have a sample of Red Fife here such 
as we have been distributing this year, which I will hand to the members of the com- 
mittee for their personal inspection. If a farmer takes reasonable care of the sample 
he received he can soon have sufficient clean and high grade seed to sow a large area 
for himself and have a surplus to sell to his neighbours. 


It is remarkable how rapidly a supply of grain can be built up from a single four 
or five pound sample. Take for example, a four pound sample of oats; this with 
reasonable care and attention will usually produce about four bushels. This sown the 
next season on two acres of land should produce at least 100 bushels. With fifty acres 
seeded the third year the crop available at the close of that season should be about 
2,500. The critical point in these tests—and I want to make this emphatiec—is the 
threshing of the grain at the end of the first season; when there would be only about 
four bushels to handle, as it is here that many farmers fail to get the full advantage 
open to them. The product which the four pound sample has given is frequently 
threshed with a large machine, which it is difficult to get thoroughly clean, and in 
this way the grain becomes mixed with other and inferior varieties and is practically 
ruined. This crop should always be threshed by hand, when a year later the farmer 
handles a much larger crop a little waste in threshing is not of so much importance 
and he can throw away the first portion that comes through the machine, and thus 
make sure of having a fairly clean crop of seed for sowing the next season. 


DISTRIBUTION OF SEED FROM CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM. 


Speaking of the distribution of samples of grain, we are just now in the midst of 
that work. We are obliged to set a time at which the receipt of applications for 
samples must close, and we have fixed the date at the 15th of February, in order that 
we may get out all the samples asked for by the time seeding begins. Up to this morn- 
ing we had sent out through the mail to farmers in Ontario 2,028 samples; Quebec, 
2,799; Nova Scotia, 1,049; New Brunswick, 1,026; Prince Edward Island, 414; 
Manitoba, 997; Saskatchewan, 2,467; Alberta, 1,331; British Columbia, 107; 12,218 
samples up to date. We shall probably have about thirty thousand applications yet to 
be filled which will bring the distribution up to about 40,000 by the time it is finished. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Is that for wheat alone, or does it cover different samples? 

A. It includes all the samples we distribute—wheat, oats, barley, some pease, but 
very many, Indian corn and potatoes. 

Q. The whole thing? 

A. That includes the whole series. 
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Q. Where is the wheat grown ?? 

A. As I have already mentioned, it is grown chiefly on the experimental farms in 
the Northwest, where we have a good deal of land. We received this year two good 
sized carloads from Indian Head and a carload from Brandon, and that with the 
amount we can supply from Ottawa makes up the quantity. Another reason why we 
prefer to get the grain from the Northwest provinces is because the individual yields 
of grain there are much larger. At Brandon last year our wheat averaged 39 bushels 
45 lbs., oats 102 bushels, 27 Ibs. per acre, and barley 52 bushels 4 Ibs. That is the 
average of a number of different varieties. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. That is from a large acreage, not from the small plots? 

A. These figures are from the plots. The large acreage yields are not yet available; 
they will come a little later. But there is not usually very much difference. On these 
farms the plots are summer fallowed land and the fields where we grow the grain for 
distribution are also summer fallowed. 


VARIETIES OF WHEAT GIVING LOWEST YIELDS. 
By Mr. Staples: 


Q. What varieties give the best yields? 

A. Of wheat ¢ 

Q. Yes? 

A. We publish all these particulars in the Crop Bulletin. It is a little later this 
year coming out than usual. I have just obtained the page proofs from the printer and 
have them with me. The bulletin will be out in a few days. 

Q. Well what varieties give the largest yields? 

A. At Indian Head the White Fife gave the largest, 39 bushels 40 Ibs. per acre 
and Huron, Stanley and Preston came next. Red Fife came seventh in that list. 
In Brandon the relative position of these varieties was a little changed, but there was 
not very much difference between them. Preston was at the top of the list in Brandon. 
with 42 bushels 18 lbs., and Red Fife came next with 41 bushels 30 Ibs. The average 
there was 39 bushels 45 lbs. of the 14 different varieties grown. The average at Indian 
Head of the same 14 varieties was 39 bushels 21 lbs., so you see there was not very 
much difference. In both cases the crops were exceedingly good. Z 

Q. Have you tried any of the Velvet Chaff? 

A. Do you mean the winter wheat known under that name? 

Q. No, it is a spring wheat—Velvet Chaff spring wheat. It is very successful in 
certain districts in Manitoba; the yield has been better and the quality good? 

A. We tried that for several years under the name of Blue Stem, and gave it up 
chiefly on account of the grain ripening later than Red Fife. 

Q. It is just a little slower in ripening, but the yield has been better. That was 
in one or two years on certain lands of a light character ? 

A. We have not for some years past encouraged the growth of any variety that is 
at all later than Red Fife. Late ripening sorts are so often caught by autumn frosts 
that it would be most unwise to recommend them. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. Do you find it wise to depart from the Red Fife in the west 2 

A. We have done more to keep up the purity and general growth of Red Fife, in 
connection with our experiments, than of any other grain we have advocated. We 
have sent out this spring nearly a thousand samples to farmers who want to renew 
their seed. But Red Fife is not perfect. it is a little late. In some districts you can 
be almost sure of your crop every year. In all such districts we advise the farmers to 
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sow Red Fife. But where they are pretty sure of having their grain more or less 
injured, perhaps ene season out of two, we explain to the farmers what the differences 
are in the quality of the wheats we send out as compared with Red Fife, and leave it 
to them to follow their own judgment. We do not send out any poor wheats- 

@. The tendency, I think, in Northern Manitoba and Saskatchewan is to try and 
get a wheat that will ripen early. There is a member of the House, a very experienced 
miller, who told me it was a mistake, that the Red Fife is the wheat ? 

A. The experience of one man is often different from that of another. We often 
get letters saying ‘I have been here three or four years and have had three crops out of 
four of Red Fife injured, can you not send us something that will ripen earlier?’ We 
try and help such men by sending them some sort that is almost, if not quite, as good, 
and earlier in ripening. 

Q. And when the frost comes as it did in 1906 early in August, we have not yet 
got any wheat that will be early enough? 

A. Well, the returns we had from some of the earlier varieties were exceedingly 
interesting at that time. They showed that Red Fife in some instances would not 
grade at all. The earlier varieties were so much further advanced that although they 
graded low, still they brought considerably more money than could be got for Red Fife. 
This is a very complicated subject. We are just as keen and careful as any millers, 
or any other body of men, to preserve the character and quality of our grain unin- 
jured in the eyes of foreign purchasers, and we are not distributing anything that will 
materially interfere with that. We have selectior. and cross-bred sorts where the qual- 
ity is nearly or quite equal to Red Fife. Among these is an improved Red Fife quite 
equal to ordinary Red Fife and ripens several days earlier. I have here another wheat 
one of our cross-bred which was grown at Lesser Slave Lake, and weighs 65 lbs. to the 
bushel. In that respect it is superior to Red Fife, but is not quite so strong. This is 
a white skinned wheat and that is a great disadvantage under our present law regu- 
lating the grading of wheat; white skinned sorts do not usually bring the same price 
as red skinned sorts even though they be better wheat. 

Q. Have you any Yukon wheat? 

A. No, but there are samples of wheat from the Peace River here. I have here a 
sample of Riga wheat from Fort Vermilion weighing 643 lbs. to the bushel. Now that 
Riga wheat is just about as good as Red Fife. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. How does the yield of the Riga wheat compare with that of the Red Fife? 

A. When grown under condition favourable to Red Fife the erop of that variety 
is usually heavier than Riga. I could not get a sample of Red Fife from Fort Ver- 
milion as the farmers there grow only earlier ripening sorts. The average yield of 
wheat for the Fort Vermilion district in 1908 is placed at 24 bushels to the acre. At 
Indian Head Riga wheat gave 28 bushels 53 Ibs. per acre last year, between 5 and 6 
bushels less per acre than Red Fife. Ladoga wheat does not hold its place in shipping 
to foreign countries; I do not think that any shipments have been made for many 
years, but it holds its place in communities where they grow it for their own use, for 
instance it is almost the only variety grown in the Peace River country, where the 
Hudson Bay Company buys all the wheat grown and grinds it into flour to supply the 
more northern posts. There is a slight difference in the shade of colour in the flour 
and in the strength of the wheat, but it does not cost so much and it saves them 
the expensive haul from Edmonton up to the Peace River, and it makes very good 


bread. 
By Mr. Herron: 


Q. How do you find the qualities of Alberta Red in comparison with Red Fife? 
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A. We are investigating that at the present time. I think it is a mistake to 
call that ‘ Alberta Red’; according to the Act any red wheat grown in Alberta is 
entitled to be called ‘ Alberta Red, we call that wheat ‘ Turkey Red.’ 

Q. What do you call it? ‘Turkey Red’? 

A. This wheat originally came from Europe and when it was brought out it was 
known as ‘ Turkey Red’; it was taken to Kansas and when it was grown there it 
was called ‘ Kansas Red’ and when the Alberta people got it from Kansas they called 
it ‘ Alberta Red,’ so that the name has been changed around according to the locality 
in which it was grown. I have a good sample of it here grown during the past season 
at Lacombe. 

Q. That is the name given it by the people? 

A. I know that Mr. Herron’s statement is quite correct, but according to the 
regulations concerning the grading of wheat, any red wheat grown in Alberta ‘is 
‘ Alberta Red,’ using this term for a class; therefore we do not want to apply this 
name to an individual variety of wheat, because it is confusing. It it better to let 
that name stand for red wheat grown in Alberta as a general term, there are other 
varieties besides ‘Turkey Red’; we have grown ten varieties this year at Lethbridge 
and they have averaged over 40 bushels to the acre. 


~ By Mr. Staples: 


Q. Was this sample of wheat you have passed around for the inspection of the 


members grown in Lacombe this year? 
A. Yes. 


By Mr. McCoig: 


Q. Are all these samples you have produced for inspection wheat grown in 1908 ? 

A. Yes 

Q. Is the 15th of February the last day upon which applications will be received 
for seed samples? 

A. The 15th of February is the day fixed. 

Q. And any applications received subsequent to that date would not be con- 
sidered, is that what I understand ? 

A. I would not like to speak so decidedly as that, I would not like to say that 
we would not consider an application from a member because it was a day or two 
Jate. If a member sent in a list of a half dozen or a dozen names of farmers in his 
constituency who had written him for a sample of seed, even though the list actually 
came-a day or two too late we do not usually enforce this rule so harshly as not to 
consider them when they come to us through members of the House of Commons. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Is wheat grown at the Indian Head station suitable for distribution as seed 
for sowing in every other province in Canada? 

A. Yes, I think so, We have never found any drawback in growing grain re- 
ceived from any of our experimental farms in this northwestern part of the country; 
our experience does not lead us to suppose that the fact that it has been grown there 
lessens its value in any way. 


By Senator Perley: 


Q. The Northwest wheat is all right to use for seed anywhere? 

A. I think where a variety of grain produces a very high yield such as oats, 
which give from 80 to 100 bushels per acre, that it is better to take seed and distri- 
bute it among farmers than it would to buy seed from Ontario where the crop is 
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probably only from 40 to 50 bushels to the acre, I think the grain gets the impress 
from its surroundings when it is brought up to that high yield and that it carries 
that impress with it to a certain extent, and produces a better yield in those parts of 
the country to which it is distributed. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. We hear a great deal sometimes about the excellence of the quality of wheat 
grown in the Northwest, and it is sometimes said that we cannot produce in Ontario 
as good wheat, or wheat that will produce as good flour as that which is grown in the 
Northwest. What I would like to ask is whether the wheat grown at Indian Head 
that you distribute among the farmers of Ontario will do as well in Ontario on 
account of different climatic conditions ? 

A. There is a good deal of optimism und enthusiasm among the people of the 
Northwest, and it is well that it is so, because they have a good many obstacles to get 
over, but that statement that good wheat can only be grown up there is not entirely 
true. While as a rule it is better in quality when grown in the Northwest than when 
grown in the east, we find, however, in Ottawa that we can grow wheat fully as good 
in quality, and of as great strength, as can be grown anywhere, in fact, the very best 
wheat we have ever worked in our baking tests, so our Cerealist tells me, was grown 
in Ottawa. a 

Q. Is the average wheat crop per acre larger in Western Canada than in Ontario? 

A. If you put spring wheat and winter wheat grown in Ontario together and 
average them, I think the yield per acre in Ontario would be slightly larger. In 
Ontario the winter wheat last year gave 23%0 bushels per acre and the spring wheat ~ 
15%0 bushels per acre, showing that winter wheat gave much the better crop. If the 
yields of winter and spring wheat are added together the average is over 19 bushels, 
but in quality it would not be equal to the flour made from the Northwestern hard 
wheat, because the varieties grown are different. There are also climatic and other 
conditions which are favourable for the production of strength in wheat grown in the 
Northwest. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. That is just as good an average as we get in the West? 

Mr. Srarpies.—Well, it is a good average; however, we need not discuss that 
matter now. What was the average yield in 19082 

A. The average yield of wheat in Manitoba was 17 bushels and for Saskatchewan 
14.50, that is unusually low, and for Alberta 29.17 for winter wheat and 22.60 for 
spring. 

Q. And what is it for Ontario? 

A. For Ontario it is 23%o for winter and 15%o0 for spring. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. That is better than the Northwest ? 
A. Taking ten years you will find the average better for the Northwest, it will run 
about 19 bushels. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. How has the Red Fife wheat shown in Ontario in the last ten years? 

A. I can give you the last five years at Ottawa at the Experimental Farm. There 
are difficulties in answering questions like this in a general way. Some farmers have 
no doubt grown other varieties than Red Fife under the name of Red Fife, they are not 
always particular enough about the seed they sow and sometimes it is mixed, and I do 
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not like to base an opinion on the quality or yield of any variety on the statements 
made in the press in reference to the average yield; but where we grow it ourselves we 
know what we are growing, and knowing that we are enabled to say that our records in 
reference to the matter are reliable. At Ottawa the average of the Red Fife wheat for 
the past five years has been 25 bushels, 15 lbs. per acre, and that is above the average 
of other sorts. Red Fife is a good yielder if it is kept pure, but there are other poorer 
yielding varieties sometimes mixed with it, more or less bearded wheat, and in some 
places you will find the bearded heads in the field almost as plentiful as the beardless 
ones, and of course such wheat cannot be fairly considered as comparable with the pure 


Red Fife. 
By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Which of these wheats produces the best flour? 

A. I am afraid I shal] have to refer you to the cerealist who does all the testing 
of flour for an answer to that question. He is learning fresh facts every day from 
the baking tests he is making with the flour of a number of varieties of wheat. Of 
course Red Fife always turns out a good loaf, if it is a pure sample, and some of the 
cther varieties turn out loaves which are very little inferior. Some again are de- 
cidedly poorer. Then the question of individual taste comes in. The popular taste 
as to the colour and character which the best wheat should have varies in different 
countries. The grading of wheat is so arranged in Canada that we do not encourage 
white-skinned varieties. In Australia the white-skinned sorts are preferred. In 
England a flour that will give a fairly moist loaf is preferred. In this country the 
preference is often given to a flour that gives us a drier loaf. The English millers 
want enough of our strong wheat to mix with the weaker English wheats to bring 
the Hour up to the strength that suits their people. We seem to prefer that strength 
tu our flour which produces bread somewhat dry and tough. That often arises from 
our making bread from flour from Red Fife wheat alone, which is tough in its nature 
and when the bread rises the divisions which form the little interstices in the loaf 
are sometimes designated as rubbery or tough. 

Mr. SprouLte.—Spongy. 


Dr. Saunpers.—Some bakers in this country do not use flour as strong as that. 
They mix some softer flour with it, such as winter wheat flour, in order to give the 
bread a more friable and pleasant character in the mouth. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. In your opinion there is too much consideration given to colour in our grad- 
ing law! 

A. There seems to be too strong a preference for red-skinned sorts. Take Red 
Fife wheat grown on serub land and you will often find it piebald in colour. 

Q. Yes. 

A. That is through an increase in the quantity of starch in the kernel. That wheat 
is not as good as the translucent Red Fife, it is not as strong and will not grade as 
high; but often the buyer makes no distinction between the light-coloured piebald 
Red Fife and the white-skinned White Fife, classing them both as inferior. Now, 
White Fife is equally as good in our experience in every way as Red Fife, but unless 
it will grade No. 1 hard there is no provision made for giving it any grade at all. 
It is assigned a low grade because it is white-skinned. For this reason there is not 
much White Fife grown. 

By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. White Fife does not ripen any earlier? 
A. White Fife ripens at about the same time. In some localities it is said to 
produce larger crops; in other localities people say the reverse. Like all other 
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varieties of wheat it gives a varying crop, depending more upon the preparation the 
land has had, the condition it is in and the character of the season than anything 
else. Both the Red Fife and the White Fife are excellent varieties, heavy croppers 
and practically identical in quality. They are, however, both rather late in ripening. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. Do you consider the sample of wheat grown at Lesser Slave Lake thoroughly 
ripened ? 

A. Yes, I think it is. There is a Roman Catholic mission at the head of Lesser 
Slave Lake and this wheat was grown on that mission farm. A 3-lb sample was 
sent there from the Experimental Farm some years ago, and the father who has charge 
of the farm visited Ottawa early this winter and brought this sample with him. He 
said they had some 50 or 60 bags now and he regards it as a splendid wheat for their 
district. ‘The fact of its weighing 65 lbs. to the bushel shows that it is a good solid 
wheat. It seems to be quite ripe. It has been kept in a glass bottle for several 
weeks and would, I think, be musty now if it had not been fully ripe. 


By Mr. Rankin: 


Q. In recent years spring wheat does not seem to have done as well in Ontario as 
it did years ago. How do you explain that? 

A. I do not know and I doubt if the opinion is well founded, as such statements 
are not always the outcome of careful investigations. In the crop statistics published 
by the province of Ontario the average yield of spring wheat for the past 25 years is 
given as 15%o bushels per acre, whereas the crop for the past five years has averaged 
17.2 bushels per acre. No proof of any falling off in yield can be had from these 
statistics. There is no doubt that winter wheat on the average produces a much larger 
crop than spring wheat. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Huron): 


Q. Have you tried Turkey Red at Indian Head? 

A. Yes, but we have not been able to grow winter wheats at Indian Head to any 
advantage. We grew Turkey Red last year, just sufficient to give us an experience 
contrary to what they have had in the Lethbridge district, where it is grown quite 
successtully. 

Q. What time did you sow it? 

A. I was coming to that. In Lethbridge they say it must be sown in August to 
get the best results. Mr. MacKay had three small fields, he sowed one on August 8, 
a second on September 7, and the third on September 18. The first two sown 
covered the ground fairly well, and that last sown was showing in the rows when winter 
set in. The early sown plots were both badly winter killed and the returns were small, 
but the third seeding was not injured to any extent, and the yield was at the rate of 
29 bushels 10 lbs. per acre. Thus the experience at Indian Head was different from 
what was held at Lethbridge. In regard to our crops last year at Lethbridge, I will 
give you the results of the experience there with crops grown on irrigated land, and on 
land without irrigation. We have facilities for conducting both these methods of 
crop growing on the Experimental Farm there. With winter wheat, however, we have 
not used irrigation because enough moisture usually falls there to ripen crops of winter 
wheat. The 10 varieties that were tried this year have averaged 40 bushels 20 Ibs per 
acre. 

EXTENSION OF THE EXPERIMENTAL FARM SYSTEM. 


In my remarks on the experimental farms of the Dominion I have only as yet 
referred to the establishment of the first five farms provided for in the Experimental 
Farms Act of 1887. Since the formation of the two great provinces of Saskatchewan 
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and Alberta, two additional experimental farms have been located in Alberta. One 
of these is at Lethbridge, comprising 400 acres of land, 100 acres of which is under 
irrigation while the other 300 acres offers favourable conditions for experiments in 
dry farming. The other farm has been placed at Lacombe and comprises about 150 
acres. A site has also been chosen for a new farm for Northern Saskatchewan at 
Rosthern. This latter is now being organized and it is expected that work will begin 
on that farm early in the coming season. 

Arrangements have also been made for carrying on during 1909, a number of im- 
portant agricultural experiments at Fort Vermilion on the Peace river, Alberta, also at 
Kamloops, B.C. I will now give you some particulars concerning the crops grown on 
irrigated land at Lethbridge. 


RESULTS OBTAINED FROM IRRIGATED AND NON-IRRIGATED LANDS, 


The spring wheat on irrigated land gave an average of 37 bushels 20 lbs. per 
acre, not very far behind the winter wheats, but on non-irrigated land they did not 
do as well: here the yield was 29 bushels 32 Ibs. per acre. 

With oats on the land without irrigation the average crop was 65 bushels 23 lbs., 
the average under irrigation was 65 bushels 26 lIbs., a difference of only 3 lbs. on the 
average for all the varieties tested. The results from the growing of barleys were 
much the same. On the non-irrigated plots the average from all the plots was 38 
bushels 36 lbs. on irrigated land 88 bushels 44 lbs. A word of explanation re- 
garding the inrigated plots is due here. Owing to a very bad storm the irrigation 
ditch was so injured in June that water could not be furnished to the crops as early 
as it was needed, and these crops were only irrigated once, that was in July, and 
with some of them the water probably came too late to give them the full benefit 
they would otherwise have had from irrigation. Hence we must not draw conclusions 
from this one series of tests, because the grain did not get quite a fair chance as far 
as the irrigated plots were concerned. A bulletin will shortly be issued containing 
particulars of these results, which are very interesting and they serve to show that 
while some crops on irrigated lands are much larger in that district, with judicious 
treatment the soil can be made to produce in most seasons very good crops of winter 
wheat and probably oats without irrigation. 


CAMPBELL SYSTEM OF DRY FARMING. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. Is there anything done in that district regarding the dry farming system, has 
it been introduced ? 

A. Yes, the system we are following is practically the dry farming system when 
you do not irrigate. 

Q. But I mean is the dry farming system introduced by—what is the name of 
that man who introduced it in that district? 

A. The Campbell system is being followed to some extent at Lethbridge. As 
carried out in the drier districts of the United States this system may be briefly 
described as follows:—Only one crop is raised in two years. The land is ploughed 
deep in the spring to let the spring rains sink into the soil, and after almost every 
important shower or storm it is run over with a cultivator which just scratches the 
surface. A wide strip of the surface is cultivated at a time, just deep enough to 
break up the capillary formation which the soil will make when it is allowed to rest 
for a good while and which if left undistributed will bring the moisture from below up 
to the surface where it is lost by evaporation. This cultivating puts ‘a dust blanket,’ 
as they call it, on the land and the moisture is retained. That course of preparation 
is continued throughout the season, using the cultivatar several times or after every 
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heavy rain, and as the season advances the land is found to be stored with a good 
portion of the moisture which has come down in the rainfall during the earlier sum- 
mer months. Then in August the winter wheat is sown—and sometimes winter rye. 
The accumulated moisture is carried over in the soil to serve the plants in their next 
season’s growth and with the rainfall they will then get the crop will be covered to 
maturity. The variety of winter wheat known as ‘ Turkey Red,’ or ‘ Alberta Red’ 
seems to have that adaptation to the conditions in Southern Alberta which makes it 
more successful than any other variety that has been sown, and although the quality 
varies somewhat, on the whole it may be put very close to Red Fife. Some samples 
seem to be fully equal to Red Fife, and some again fall below it. Whether that dif- 
ference is brought about by climatic variations in the different sections, or whether it 
is due to differences in the soil has not yet been determined. 

I did not finish the figures of yields at Indian Head and Brandon, which I was 
giving you, from whence the grade for distribution has mainly come this year. I 
gave you the yield of wheat at Brandon, which was 39 bushels, 45 Ibs.; oats, 102 
bushels 27 lbs. and barley 52 bushels and 4 lbs. The yield of wheat at Indian Head 
was 39 bushels 21 lbs.; oats 80 bushels 24 Ibs.; and barley 44 bushels 23 lbs., showing 
that the crops from which these seed samples of grain have been supplied were high 
in their character and yield, the grain being also pure and of very good quality. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 

@. It seems to me that in order to render this information complete, you should 
tell us how that land was prepared. 

A. On the western farms we invariably use summer-fallowed land for such crops 
as are intended for the seed distribution. 

Q. Ploughed how many times in the season? 

A. Summer-fallowed in the usual way, that is fallowed every third year. 

Q. I mean before the crop is put in, is it just ploughed once? 


METHOD OF SUMMER-FALLOWING AT INDIAN HEAD. 


A. No, the plan adopted at Indian Head for summer-fallow is as follows:—The 
land is ploughed deep (7 to 8 inches) before the last of June, and the surface culti- 
vated during the growing season to destroy weeds and retain moisture. The last 
cultivation usually leaves the land in good condition for sowing in the following 
spring without any further preparation. This practice has given the best results. 

There are several different methods followed in preparing fallow land, some prefer 
to plough deep, while others prefer to plough shallow. 

Q. Is barnyard manure applied to the crops? 

A. We have never used barnyard manure on the grain, we have used it on roots; 
generally we use what barnyard manure we have on them. 

Q. What is the difference between the two systems, summer-fallowing and dry 
farming ? 

A. Summer-fallowing is a system which gives the farmer two crops in three years, 
the third year the land lies fallow, while under the ‘dry farming’ system, you only 
get one crop in two years. Land prepared in the manner described is ready for seed- 
ing immediately the frost is out of the ground, and as I explained to you in the earlier 
part of my remarks sowing early always makes a great difference in the crops. The 
summer-fallow is a very thorough preparation of the land. 


By Mr. Sichaffner: 


Q. I would like to ask one important question, do you ‘ pack’ the land? 

A. We have not used a packer at Indian Head; we are, however, getting one to 
experiment with next season. 

Q. You cannot give us the result of any experiments with the packer? 

A. Not at Indian Head; we did use a packer at Lacombe on some plots of oats. 
On three of these a packer was used and the other three were left unpacked. The 
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plots on which the packer was used produced a stronger growth in each case and gave 
a heavier crop, the increase in yield varying from six te eighteen bushels per acre. It 
is proposed to try the packer more extensively next season. 

Q. Would not the same results be obtained by just one ploughing and cultivating 
afterwards? 

A. It would be unwise to offer any opinion on ‘ packing’ from the results of this 
single experiment. I hope, however, if I am spared to come before you another year, 
to be able to give the results of further experiments with the packer at several of the 
Northwestern farms. 


By Mr. Smith (North Middlesex): 


Q. In your experiments with summér fallowing do you not find—if you have tried 
it, as I presume you have—that ploughing only once and then cultivating the surface, 
to have the soil clean, produces better results than ploughing as you say five or six 
inches deep, late in the season? 

A. You must have misunderstood me. I did not refer to any late ploughing, be- 
cause our superintendent at Indian Head, Mr. MacKkay—whom I may say was the 
father of summer fallowing and the first man who ever summer fallowed in the North- 
west—does not approve of late ploughing, which leaves the soil too loose and in such 
condition that it does not retain moisture well. He believes in ploughing once early in 
the season before the end of June from 7 to 8 inches deep and then cultivating twice, 
or if necessary three times later on, but twice is the usual practice. In some parts of 
Alberta and where the conditions of soil are somewhat different, the methods of 
summer fallowing are sometimes modified. Farmers can seldom have information 
given to them sufficiently accurate to do away with the necessity of using their own 
brains. They must supplement what they can learn from others with their own good 
common sense and be guided largely by the results of their own experience, because a 
difference in soil or a difference in climate may necessitate a difference in treatment. 
Such alterations in circumstances may often be set right by the use of one’s own judg- 
ment. No one can lay down a hard and fast rule for the treatment of land throughout 
the Northwest which will work well in all cases. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. When we roll our soil here that increases the evaporation and the soil dries 
out all the more quickly. How is it that it acts differently in the Northwest? How 
is it they have to pack the soil in the Northwest to keep the moisture? 

A. Packing and rolling are two different things. The rolling of the soil is done 
to bring the moisture to the surface so that it will have its effect on the seed and cause 
it to germinate more promptly. 

Q. Yes, but the soil dries out more quickly? 

A. Certainly it dries out more quickly and ought to be lightly cultivated after the 
seed has got the benefit of that moisture. A rolled surface ought not in a dry season 
to be left for_-any time smooth or unbroken. It should be scratched with a cultivator 
of some sort to break up the crust. In working with a packer the soil is pressed down 
firmly about the seed without leaving a smooth surface. The earth is packed down so 
as to get the advantage from the packing of the soil without the disadvantage from 
the smooth surface work of the roller. It leaves a thinly pulverized top layer called in 
the west a ‘dust blanket.’ That dries, but the soil just below is kept moist because 
there is no chance of the moisture finding its way out through this upper layer of 


loose soil. 
By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. There is a feeling in certain portions of Canada that the soil of the west will 
not continue to grow as good quality of milling wheat year after year, but that the 
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milling quality of that wheat will deteriorate. My reason for drawing your atten- 
tion to this is that in conversation with a gentleman representing one of the largest 
milling concerns in the Northwest, he informed me that they had to go into the new 
sections of country and get wheat from the virgin soil to mix with the wheat in the 
older portions of Manitoba in order to keep up the standard quality of their flour. I 
think it is well that the people should have some information with regard to that. Of 
course in the older sections of Canada we have to manure to keep up the quality of the 
soil, but in the Northwest I think there is no manuring done? 

A. There is nothing known to the scientific world in support of that idea. If 
the soil becomes impoverished the quantity of wheat produced will be decreased but 
the quality, as far as we are able to judge from past experience, remains the same. 
There may be other reasons to account for the difference or depreciation of which 
you speak. In some sections of the country there is a good deal of mixed wheat 
grown, the Red Fife representing only a small proportion of the mixture. In such 
cases the quality of the product will be lowered in character, in proportion to the 
increase of the inferior sort. I feel convinced that no satisfactory evidence has been 
brought forward sufficient to establish the correctness of this statement. 

Q. Then you contend that the hard wheat producing power of the west is just 
the same now as it was 50 years ago? There has been an impression abroad that the 
hard wheat producing country or belt is moving to the north. I saw an article which 
appeared in an agricultural journal a short time ago to the effect that it would ulti- 
mately reach Alaska. 

Q. Now the northern states do not appear to produce the quality of wheat they 
did some years ago. They fear they are going to lose the hard producing quality alto- 
gether ? 

A. I have not had the opportunity of inspecting recently any wheats grown in the 
northwestern states, but where pure seed has been used I have never heard of any 
such deterioration. I was through parts of the Dakotas last year and I thought their - 
methods of farming were very inferior. It would not have been a matter of surprise 
to have found deterioration there, due probably to the mixing of the seed and the poor 
farming. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Huron): 


Q. Do you not think that the fact of there being more sunlight in the northern 
districts is responsible for the better quality? 

A. The increase in the number of hours of sunlight in the more northern dis- 
tricts has its effect in lessening the time required for the ripening of the grain, but 
this would not necessarily improve its quality. 

Q. Does it not improve the quality of the grain? 

A. That has not been shown. I know there is a popular opinion prevalent that 
the farther north you are able to grow wheat the better that wheat will be. I am 
bound to say, however, that I do not know of any scientific evidence in favour of this 
view. 


By Mr. Sexmith: 


Q. According to the impressions created at the Ontario Agricultural College, 
Guelph, it does not appear that we are producing in Western Ontario now the quality 
of wheat which we might produce. According to the tests there, the wheat is softer 
than formerly and has not the same texture? 

A. It is only within the last three or four years that practical tests have been 
applied to wheat to determine its quality by grinding and baking and this is too short 
a time to permit of reliable opinions being formed on such a complex subject. We 
have found that in Ottawa—in what I suppose you would call worn-out soils as com- 
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pared with those of Manitoba or Saskatchewan—we can grow wheats just as good as 
we ever grew. 

Q. How do you account for this that in the province of Ontario we can produce 
just as good a sample of wheat and of equal quality to that which was produced 25 
years ago, and yet the millers cannot make the same quality of flour? 

A. It is not the same varieties; the varieties apart from Red Fife have been com- 
pletely changed during the last 25 years. 

Q. This Red Fife variety was originated in the county which I happen to repre- 
sent, by a man named Fife, and forty years ago some of them produced 50 bushels to 
the acre of that wheat and yet to-day they cannot produce nearly as much—in fact 
right in that township where that wheat was first produced the best farmers, whose 
farms are in good condition, would not expect more than 15 bushels to the acre of the 
same variety; in fact they have dispensed with growing it altogether. 

A. That may arise from exhaustion in the soil of the material that the wheat 
plant more particularly needs in order to arrive at perfection. 

Q. Well, they can produce 50 bushels to the acre of other wheat right in the 
same neighbourhood, on the same land, and the same farm that produced the first head 
of Red Fife in Canada? 

A. It is certainly very difficult to reconcile these statements, but there are so 
many agricultural conundrums which nobody can answer satisfactorily that it is not 
always wise to express an opinion upon a difficult question unless one has all the facts 
before him. 


By Mr. Smith (North Middlesex) : 


Q. It is really a fact that in some localities where formerly 30 or 40 bushels of 
Red Fife wheat have been produced the land would not now produce more than 15 
bushels of that variety, and yet they will produce 30 bushels of other wheat? 

A. This is said to be so, and one cannot dispute facts. 

Q. It is, however, a fact that the first farm that produced Red Fife wheat in 
Canada cannot now produce Red Fife wheat anything like it did 35 years ago? 

A. Has there been any recent proof of that fact? 

Q. Yes, and some farmers up there have even sent to Manitoba and got seed of 
Red Fife variety and have tried to grow it and in their effort to re-acclimatize it have 
grown it for three years in succession, but they did not have any success. 

A. I cannot see why any farmer who can grow 40 or 50 bushels of fall wheat 
should ever want to try to grow the smaller crops which spring wheat will give him. 

Q. That is not the point. The point is, have conditions changed with respect to 
the growing of Red Fife, No. 1 hard wheat? 

A. In respect to that all I can say is that our own experience at Ottawa has been, 
as J have told you, that we have grown Red Fife for the last ten or twelve years very 
successfully, and of excellent quality, and I do not see any reason why farmers else- 
where should not be able to do the same. 

Q. About how much per acre do you grow of this Red Fife wheat at Ottawa? 

A. I will give you the experience of the last five years. For the past five years 
Red Fife has given 25 bushels and 18 lbs. to the acre on the average on the trial plots 
on the Experimental Farm at Ottawa. 


VALUE OF GRASSES GROWN IN THE NORTHWEST. 
I desire to call attention to the fact that the grasses now under cultivation 
have become a very important item in agriculture in the Northwest. 
BROME GRASS. 


There is one of them in particular that has been more or less spoken against and 
written against for some time past, that is the Brome grass. The history of the in- 
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troduction of Brome grass dates from 1887, when through the agency of experimental 
farms seed of that grass was brought from Russia. The first year it was introduced, 
samples were sent to the experimental farms in Manitoba and the Northwest Terri- 
tories for trial and from the outset it succeeded remarkably well. That grass proved 
a wonderfully useful grass, it is a strong grower, is tenacious of life, and will do well 
ir dry seasons or wet seasons. It is highly nutritive.and produces a quality of hay 
which is palatable to all classes of stock. Having all this strength and vigour in its 
constitution it is not so easily disposed of when the farmer wants to plough it under. 
The seed also blows about more or less in that windy country and gets in among 
hedges of trees and plantations where it shoots up and makes a vigorous growth. Now 
in some localities there is a feeling that Brome grass is too troublesome a thing to grow, 
that it sprouts up everywhere and that it is difficult to get rid of when once it is well 
established. This is true to a certain extent, but by carefully ploughing under it ean 
be disposed of. This grass is appreciated by many people for its good qualities, and 
I desire to call attention to the statistics of the crops for 1908 in the province of 
Manitoba to show the important position it occupies to-day. During the past year 
there have been 57,729 tons of Brome grass grown in Manitoba; 44,946 tons of western 
rye grass, another variety introduced by the experimental farms, and 91,000 tons of 
timothy. During one of my early visits to Manitoba about twenty years ago, I met a 
number of the leading farmers of the Brandon district at Brandon and the discussion 
ran on the subject of grasses. They said: ‘If you ean find for us any grass in any 
part of the world that will stand this climate so that we can have hay fields and pas- 
tures, you will do us the greatest imaginable good and we can then hope for an 
enlargement of the dairy industry; whereas as it is now we have to drive twenty to 
thirty miles for wild hay. We have not succeeded in growing timothy and to drive 
so far for native hay is too laborious and too expensive a thing to permit us to do 
much in the way of feeding stock or extending the dairy industry.’ Since that time 
these grasses have been introduced, the Brome grass particularly to meet the difficul- 
ties referred to, and they have proved remarkably useful. The western rye grass was 
found growing well in the northwest and collected and cultivated and subsequently 
distributed by the experimental farms over the whole country. These grasses are now 
well established and are doing a good service, and large crops of hay are grown every 
year. It would be a pity to have any statements go unchallenged which would preju- 
dice the minds of newcomers against so useful a product as Brome grass is. I would 
advise every farmer to give it a fair trial, for I believe that Brome grass is the most 
generally useful grass for Manitoba and the Northwest which we possess, and that it 
has laid the foundation for a very large dairy industry in connection with the western 
rye grass and timothy, and that its growth should be encouraged. I hope that farmers 
generally throughout the Northwest will give this valuable grass a fair showing, and 
if they do I feel persuaded they will find it to be a most useful fodder plant, one that 
will furnish an abundance of nutritious hay of the highest quality, which will carry 
their horses and cattle through the winter months in good condition. 


By Mr. Herron: ~ 


Q. I agree with what Dr. Saunders states with respect to Brome grass. I have 
been growing it for the last seven or eight years and from my experience I can 
corroborate his statements. 

A. I am glad to hear this testimony from one who has had such long experience. 
I suppose you find it to spring up to some extent here and there over the farm. 

Q. It does to some extent? 


A. Tf it did not possess such vigorous characteristics it would not be the useful 
thing it is. 
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ALFALFA, 
By Mr. Currie (North Simcoe): 


Q. Is it not a fact that the United States Government have secured a species of 
alfalfa that will stand the climate of Manitoba and the Northwest, the Yellow 
Flowered alfalfa? 

A. Yes, the United States Government have been doing a good work in sending 
men out to search for new and useful agricultural products in foreign lands. A 
variety of alfalfa was found in Turkestan which seems to be hardier than the com- 
mon form. J have read of the yellow flowered variety referred to but have not seen it 
yet and have forgotten just where it was found. 

Q. Siberia ? 

A. | had a visit a short time ago from one of these travelling agents of the United 
States who had recently come home from a two years’ expedition to Northern China 
and who has since started for a two years’ journey through Manchuria. The United 
States Department of Agriculture has been very generous in giving us samples of 
such products as their agents have found and in this way we first got the Turkestan 
alfalfa which in our experience is hardier than the ordinary alfalfa. At the Indian 
Head farm we have the Turkestan alfalfa and we have another variety that has proven 
hardy from Minnesota called the Grimm alfalfa.: We have also tried alfalfa seed from 
Montana, from Utah and from other parts of the United States. We have had these 
different sorts growing side by side at Indian Head. I looked over them last year 
very carefully and found that the ordinary alfalfa seemed almost as good as any of . 
them; there did not appear to be any very great differences, judging from the results 
of last year. Mr. MacKay has succeeded in raising some alfalfa seed at Indian Head, 
and I am hoping for good results in the way of hardiness from this source. Recently 
1 have had a promise from Washington of some more samples of alfalfa to test in our 
more northern districts, and hope I may succeed in getting some of the yellow flowered 
variety referred to. 


By Mr. Smith (North Middlesex) : 


Q. There are no varieties of alfalfa that you have succeeded in getting to with- 
stand the winter in the west as yet? 

A. Yes, not only these varieties of Grimm and Turkestan, but the common alfalfa, 
during the last three years, has stood very well at Indian Head. Before that the com- 
mon alfalfa was often killed out. I don’t know whether we have got into any better 
methods of handling it, or whether the seasons have been less severe. 


By Mr. Currie (North Simcoe): 


Q. Perhaps it has become acclimatised ? 

A. This is quite possible. Mr. MacKay wrote me the other day and said ‘ The 
alfalfa seems to have come to stay with us and we want to have enough seed this year 
for five acres.’ This want will be supplied, as we desire to test the alfalfa on a larger 
scale than we have hitherto been doing. ~Our early plots were half acres and less, but 
five acres will make a more impressive experiment. The crops of alfalfa sown in 1905, 
gave, in 1907 with one cutting only, from 1 ton 650 lbs. to 3 tons 143 lbs. of cured hay 


per acre. 
By Mr. Currie (North Simcoe): 


Q. Can you not secure any seed at the Farm? 

A. At Indian Head we ripened some seed last year and there is a little of that 
available for planting this year. Some of this Indian Head seed has also been sent 
to Brandon, so that we will have Indian Head alfalfa grown at both the farms in 
question this year for the first time. 
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Q. What was the result of your observations of the killing? Was it on knolls or 
hills or in hollows ? 

A. At Indian Head the plots were grown in a level field. They seemed to be all 
subject to the same conditions, both the supposed hardy varieties and the ordinary 
alfalfa and none of them were badly winter killed. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. Has alfalfa been grown to any extent in any other province, say in Ontario? 

A. Yes, we grow it here at the farm and it generally does very well, but it does 
uot take that prominent place in agriculture that it does in the drier parts of the 
United States, where it is a crop ranking considerably above wheat in value. At Leth- 
bridge we have succeeded very well with alfalfa. We have grown very heavy crops 
cutting two and three crops in a year. We also have some growing at Lacombe, Al- 
berta. I hope we shall know more about the value of this crop in different parts of 
Canada in the course of two or three years. 


By Mr. Currie (North Simcoe): 


Q. Just one question about alfalfa. There is an impression prevalent amongst 
‘the farmers of the province of Ontario that it is a dangerous grass to plant, that it is 
impossible to get rid of it once it is sown. Now alfalfa is such a valuable fodder 
plant and it is used to such a large extent in the United States that it will be well to 
have your views on this subject so that the farming community in Ontario, where 
this plant will grow well, may understand its value as a food product? 

A. It is one of the most valuable crops for improving the soil that can be grown 
and there is no difficulty whatever in getting rid of it. It forms a large body of root 
in the soil and the root is of a very nitrogenous, humus forming character so that it 
acts as a fertilizer to the land. 

Q. Nourishes the soil? 

A. Yes. It nourishes the soil, and after a few crops of alfalfa have been taken 
you can plough it under and get much better crops of grain than you could before. 


By Mr. Herron: 


Q. We have had difficulty in getting it to stay. 

A. It pays, where it has taken well, to let it stay for several years, because the 
roots grow deper and deeper and it helps to open the soil and to fertilize the land deep 
down where many other plants do not reach. In alfalfa districts in the United States 
where farmers can get a good catch of alfalfa, they think their soil is made for the 
time being and they are quite sure of good crops for some years after. 


By Mr. Currie (North Simcoe): 


Q. I have heard it suggested that the way to get a good catch of alfalfa was to 
stake some soil from the field where there was a good catch, powder it dry, and mix it 
with the seed the same as lime or fertilizer, that is sometimes mixed with the seed? 

(Ae Wes: 

Q. Have you taken any action in that matter ? 

A. Yes, we have taken action in that connection to some extent. We have found 
this practice very beneficial in some cases. We offer to supply soil from our alfalfa 
fields at Lethbridge, Alberta, to any farmer who wants to try it for that purpose. We 
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give to applicants from 100 to 200 pounds of soil, without charge, provided they are 
willing to pay the freight on it. We sent some from Lethbridge to Lacombe, Alberta, 
last year and I saw the plots in the autumn; there was a very marked difference in 
favour of the alfalfa planted with the soil sent from Lethbridge. The soil may be 
mixed with the seed and spread with it when sowing or scattered lightly over the 
ground after sowing. : 


By Mr. Smith (North Middlesex): 


Q. That difference would not be so apparent in the case of a field in which clover 
of any other kind had been grown before? 

A. I cannot say as to that, but the idea is that there are minute bacteria already 
present in most soils which are essential to the healthy growth of alfalfa. If these are 
not present they may be introduced in the manner stated, when they multiply rapidly. 
The bacteria which produces that strong growth in alfalfa is claimed to be different 
from the variety which promotes the growth of the red clover, but whether there is 
any marked difference or not in these bacteria I am not prepared to say. To carry out 
the experiment that has been suggested, the soil should be taken from a field where 
alfalfa has been successfully grown, as it is not likely the experiment would be suc- 
cessful if the earth were taken from a field where any other variety of clover had been 
grown. 


By Mr. Currie (North Simcoe): 


Q. But it will work when taken from a field in which alfalfa has been grown, and 
it will give a good crop? 

A. Yes, and it generally improves the crop very much. The bacteria referred to 
may however exist in sufficient quantity already in the soil. In such case the addition 
of the earth from the alfalfa field would not be likely to produce any marked improve- 
ment in the crop. 


METHOD OF DISTRIBUTING CENTRAL EXPERIMENTAL FARM PUBLICATIONS. 


Dr. SAUNDERS.—I might mention for the information of some of the new members 
that our plan of distributing the publications of the experimental farms is a perman- 
ent one; that is the names of the applicants are placed on what is called the ‘ Per- 
manent Mailing List, and all the general publications of the farm are sent to persons 
on that list. When’a new issue comes out it is quite common to receive from members 
requests for from 100 to 300 copies or more of that bulletin; but are unable to meet 
such demands as we do not publish more than enough to supply those on the mailing 
list, and to meet the requests of new applicants. If a member wants to have more 
copies of the farm publications go to the farmers in his constituency, he should apply 
to the farm for a list of the names of those who are receiving the farm publications. 
Then if they want to add to that list 50 or 100 new names it is open for them to do so. 
These are put on the permanent list and the number of copies printed is always 
sufficient to supply those whose names are entered there. 


By Mr. Sealey: 


Q. I am glad to know about this general mailing list because it will prevent us 
repeating what you are perhaps already doing? 


Dr. SauNnpERS.—Yes, we want to always avoid the duplicating of copies of our 
publications to one individual. 


Mr. Hoperws.—To whom do we address our communications ? 
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Dr. SaunpEers.—Address them to the Director and I will see that they are attended 
to. It takes a little time to make the list out, but in the course of a few days you could 


obtain the copy you desire, and you would be guided by that list as to any additional 
names you would send in. 


Committee adjourned. 
Having read over the foregoing transcript of my evidence I certify the same to 
be correct. 


WM. SAUNDERS, 


Director, Dominion Experimental Farms. 
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COMPOSITION OF FEEDING STUFFS ON THE CANADIAN MARKET. 


Housr or Commons, 
Committee Room No. 62, 
Wepnespay, March 8, 1909. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met this day 
at 11 o’clock, Mr. Schell, chairman, presiding. 


The CHAmMAN.—I have much pleasure in welcoming Professor Shutt, Chemist 
of the Dominion Experimental Farms, who will address the Committee on the topics 
set forth in the addenda paper which has been distributed to members. 


Mr. Saurr.—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,—It is always a matter of some diffi- 
culty to select, from the work of the year, subjects for discussion at this Committee, 
for there is so much of importance and interest in that work that might be brought 
before you. As years go by our field of labour widens, our work increases, the in- 
vestigations become more numerous and consequently this difficulty increases rather 
than diminishes. It seems to me, on thinking over the matter, that it would be well 
on this occasion. after indicating in a general way the character and scope of our 
chemical work, to devote this session more particularly, to the discussion of the feeding 
stuffs on the Canadian market—a supject which at the present time is one of con- 
siderable interest to the agricultural community. 

Although your Chairman has been good enough to say I am to deliver an address, 
the fact is that I am rather to give evidence and testimony and, therefore, I shall 
not regard it as any interruption if you ask questions relative to the subject we are 
discussing. My purpose here is to answer questions and to give information and T 
shall be very pleased to do so to the best of my ability. Naturally, I am anxious that 
you should be aware of what we are doing and how our chemical investigations are 
influencing and benefiting Canadian agriculture. 

Our general policy as regards the work of the chemical division remains un- 
changed. As from the institution of the experimental farms, we endeavour in the 
first place to be as useful as possible to the practical farmer in his everyday work, 
to get into close touch with those who are tilling the soil, to be as helpful as ever 
we can to the individual, and secondly, to carry out such investigations and re- 
searches by the aid of chemistry as may tend to solve the problems which are con- 
fronting the grain grower, the fruit grower, the dairyman, &c., in one or other parts 
of the Dominion. ‘The results of such investigations are as a rule of more or less 
general interest. You will notice, therefore, that our work falls into two broad classes; 
that which hag to do more or less directly with the interests of the individual farmer, 
and secondly that which undertakes the investigation of problems in connection with 
Canadian agriculture generally. But there is no hard and fast line of demarkation 
between these two classes of work; in fact, frequently the inquiries or samples sent 
by farmers have prompted and suggested lines of investigations. With regard to 
the work which we do for the farmers directly ard as individuals, very few of the 
results appear in our annual reports and bulletins. Nevertheless, I feel that it is 
an extremely important branch of our work because it is directly useful, directly 
educational. It is carried out largely by correspondence. We act as a ‘ Corres- 
pondence School,’ to whom all may apply free. We are a national ‘bureau of infor- 
mation’ in matters agricultural. As you are aware there is no postage required on 
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letters addressed to the officers of the Experimental Farm at Ottawa. ‘That no doubt 
is one of the reasons why the correspondence in all branches of the farm work is so 
large. This answering of questions, is I believe, a feature that is very popular 
throughout the country. Possibly you may think that the ordinary farmer knows 
very little with regard to the relationship, the bearing, of chemistry to agriculture, 
yet we have now a correspondence in the chemical division of something like 3,000 
letters a year. There are inquiries from farmers all over the Dominion and relate 
to soils and their treatment, manures and fertilizers and their application, the relative 
value of cattle foods and the compounding of rations, to the quality of the drinking 
supply on the farm, to the nature and preparation of insecticides and fungicides 
and a whole host of other matters in which chemistry can be of assistance to the 
farmer or agricultural specialist in his daily work. Then, in addition to this corres- 
pondence (which necessarily consumes a very large part of my own time to attend 
to) we do what we can in the examination of samples forwarded by farmers. We 
do not undertake—it would not be possible nor desirable—to make a complete analysis 
of every sample of an agricultural nature that is sent in to us. It is a matter in 
which we must use judgment and discretion. Last year in the neighbourhood of 
some 600 samples were sent to the farm laboratory, consisting of soils, mucks, peats, 
marls and other materials which we may consider as naturally occurring fertilizers, 
cattle foods, insecticides and samples from farm water supplies. This may serve 
as a rough classification of the various materials which are being forwarded by farmers 
for analysis or examination. We thus endeavour to carry on, side by side, educational] 
work with that of research—a plan which I believe is well suited to the needs of a 
comparatively new country. It has, we think, been fruitful of good results. 


THe RenativeE VALuE or FEEDING STurers. 


And now, having outlined our work, I propose with your permission, to discuss 
a subject that is attracting a good deal of attention to-day and upon which we have 
spent much time, namely, the feeding stuffs as found upon the markets of Canada. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Do you publish the results of these analyses after they are made? 

A. The greater number of them but not necessarily all of them. Those which 
we deem of sufficient interest to the community as a whole we publish in our annual 
report. For instance, in connection with the feeding stuffs we publish practically 
all our data but we do not burden our pages with material which would not be of 
general interest. 

This is not the first time, gentlemen, that I have brought before the Committee 
the subject of the concentrated cattle feeds as found on our markets. For a number 
of years we have every season examined those samples which have been forwarded to 
us in order to furnish the sender with information as to the relative feeding values of 
these feeds, but during the past winter, more particularly, the interest in this matter 
has become more keen and there has been an increased demand for information 
bearing on these materials. There are perhaps two reasons for this interest. In the 
first place we have in many districts in Eastern Canada, experienced during the past 
three years, seasons of greater or less drought and that has necessarily meant a short- 
age in fodder and forage crops. As a consequence the farmers, stock feeders and 
dairymen have had to purchase larger quantities than usual of these concentrated 
feeds in order to supplement the home grown fodders and secondly, there is a greater 
number of these materials now upon the market by reason of the fact that certain 
classes of manufacture that give rise to by-products of feeding value, have multiplied. 

Now, in the first place it is well to understand clearly what a farmer or dairy- 
man purchases his feed for, that is, the particular nutrient or nutrients he wishes 
to purchase. You will say he naturally wants to get the best, that is, the most ny- 
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tritious feed that he can for his money. Certainly. He looks about him, gets the 
market prices and considers as well as he can the nutritive value of such materials 
as are available to him. His experience as a farmer helps him greatly in making a 
choice. He has necessarily familiarized himself with a large number of these ma- 
terials, such as bran and shorts. These he feels himself fairly competent to decide 
upon as to their approximate feeding value. But when he comes to a number of 
these milling and by-products that are offered him then he is more or less in doubt 
as to their value; he cannot tell from the mere appearance of many of them, and 
more particularly as the greater number of these materials are ground very finely, 
what their nutritive qualities may be. He must then resort to the chemist in order 
to learn the composition and properties of these feeds. We have, for instance, upon 
the market a number of by-products from the starch and glucose factories. There 
are four such factories in Ontario and their products include gluten meal, gluten feed, 
corn oil cake and corn bran. Several of these products are extremely rich and valu- 
able but others are comparatively poor. We find that the feeds on the market show 
great variation in quality. Then there are the products of the oat meal mills and 
the ‘breakfast food’ factories, and in this connection I may point out that although 
oatmeal is a material in itself of high nutritive value, we have upon the market 
various products from such mills, some of which are comparatively worthless. I refer 
to feeds consisting largely of oat hulls. Then we have mixed feeds prepared from 
these milling products which are judiciously compounded, containing a certain pro- 
portion of crushed oats and crushed corn. In this way an attractive appearance is 
given to these materials, and they are put upon the market. I am afraid many of 
them are such as to deceive, at any rate they have an appearance which belies their 
- true nutritive value. Many of them contain sweepings, weed seeds, &c. Then we 
have the by-products from the sugar beet factories. We have the dried exhausted 
pulp and that is put upon the market as such or in conjunction with molasses. Mol- 
asses also is fed in some districts and this may be mixed with peat, the peat being 
used as an absorbent to hold the molasses. The molasses is a by-product in the 
manufacture of beet sugar and also in the refining of cane sugar. We have also by- 
products from the manufacture of pearl barley and split pease and other articles 
intended for human consumption. The number of these by-products and milling pro- 
ducts is constantly on the increase. : 

You will have inferred from what I have said that while many of these products 
are extremely valuable, as feeds, there are others comparatively poor, and still others 
practically worthless, and we wish to be able to inform the farmer where these various 
feeds stand relatively one to another. The farmer buys these concentrated feeds 
chiefly for the amount of protein or albuminoids they contain, as protein is the most 
_ valuable nutrient in a feeding stuff. Secondly, he wishes to know the percentage 
of fat they contain. 

We may spend a few minutes in considering the constituents of a fodder or 
feeding stuff. There is first of all water. In ordinary dry meals, the concentrates 
as they are sometimes called, the moisture or water, may not exceed 10 per cent, it 
may be even lower then 10 per cent. In feeding stuffs such as we are considering 
the limit will be & per cent and 12 per cent, the lower the moisture content, other 
things being equal, the more valuable the feed. In the coarse fodders grown upon 
the farm, such as roots and ensilage, the percentage of water will be from 70 to 80 
or even higher. 

Protein or albuminoids. These terms include the nitrogenous compounds of a 
fodder. Protein, as I have said, constitutes the most valuable part of a feed. In 
the animal economy it is that which goes to repair the waste of the tissues, which 
furnishes the material to form the muscle (meat), the blood, the curd of the milk, 
&e. There is no other constituent in a fodder that can take its place for these pur- 
poses. The animal must have a certain proportion of protein daily in order to grow, 
to thrive. to give milk, &e. Now the home grown fodders—such as ensilage, roots, 
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timothy hay, &c.—are all materials which are comparatively low in protein. Conse- 
quently when a farmer purchases a meal he should look first of all for protein. He 
seeks to balance up the ration (as it is termed), to purchase a material with a high 
protein content in order to furnish the muscle and blood forming material in which 
his own fodders are more or less deficient. There is no substitute for protein, and 
therefore the intelligent feeder who is purchasing feeds inquires, first, what is the 
percentage of protein in the fodder offered to him. 

Thirdly, the percentage of fat. Fat is a fattening agent of high value, that is to 
say, it may be converted more or less directly into the adipose tissue of the animal 
or made use of for the production of fat in the milk, as the case may be. It also 
is valuable for the production of heat and energy within the animal; it enables the 
animal to keep up its body temperature and to do hard work—it reduces the amount 
of protein otherwise necessary. Fat, therefore, stands next to protein—in fact in 
certain instances—according to the function of the animal, it may be fully equal in 
value to the protein. 

Next we have the carbohydrates. It is a chemical term to include starch and 
materials closely allied to starch chemically. Starch does not form muscle, or blood, 
or the curd of milk, or wool, but it furnishes by its combustion within the body the 
heat which is necessary for the existence of the animal. It is also a producer of 
energy or the capacity of work within the animal. But it is well to remember starch 
has not the same value as fat, weight for weight, as a heat and energy producer. 
Approximately one pound of fat is equal to two and one half pounds of starch for 
these purposes. 

Fifth, we find fibre. Of all the organic nutrients in a fodder, fibre has the lowest 
feeding value. As a rule, fodder which has a high percentage of fibre has a low 
feeding value. Fibre in so far as it is digestible, is used by the animal in the same 
way as starch but, in the majority of feeds the fibre is largely indigestible and is 
consequently valueless for the nutrition of the animal, though it may be of some 
service in giving bulk to the feed—a point of some importance. But the farmers’ 
coarse fodders always supply a sufficiency of this constituent and there is no reason 
for purchasing it. 

Lastly, there is mineral matter, or as we term it ash, which goes to build up the 
frame work, the bone of the animal and to furnish the small amount of mineral 
matter (lime, phosphoric acid, &c.) which is found in the various tissues of the 
body. There is always a sufficiency of ash in the home grown fodders to supply the 
needs of the animals. 
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In this very brief review of the constituents of a fodder, I have intended chiefly 
to emphasize that the percentages of protein and fat in a feed must determine the 
feed’s value to the farmer, as he will use the feed to supplement deficiencies in these 
constituents in his own home-grown coarse fodders. If he has a knowledge respecting 
the percentage of protein and fat in the feeds offered\him he will be enabled to buy 
his feeds to the best advantage. With these few words of explanation, which I shall be 
pleased to amplify if any member desires, I wish to speak about these several classes 
of feeds, to which I have referred and examples of many of which I have brought 
with me to show you. 


CORN PRODUCTS. 


First we may consider the by-products from the starch and glucose factories. 
Ali manufacturers do not adopt precisely the same terms for these products, but the 
following are generally recognized in the trade. Gluten meal, especially rich in 
protein: Gluten feed, consisting chiefly of the gluten and corn bran mixed and 
containing much less protein than gluten meal. Corn oil cake, rich in gluten and 
oil, consisting of the corn germ from which the greater part of the oil has been ex- 
pressed, and corn bran or the hull of the corn, with a very low feeding value. Their 
composition is set forth in the following table. The results are average, from the 
analysis of good samples. 


Corn AND Corn Propucts. 


{ 

— Moisture.| Protein. Fat. A pee Fibre. | Ash. 

Desc Dich 1s. Gs Dec: pace pac 

Cornice eee es ec ee eS 10°6 10°3 50 704 22 1°5 
Cornimeale te a ee eee 15:0 9°2 3°8 68°7 ig) 14 
Glutenemieal 26s a eee 10°5 34°75 5°58 46°92 eae 0°48 
Corn vere 2k ee. es 10°7 9°8 74 64:0 4-1 4°0 
Gorn vbrane i eee pees 5°54 11°47 4°53 59°49 panes) 1:02 
Comoilltcakerc: eee 6°95 26°56 14°40 40°00 10°46 1°63 
Glutensteed are aa ee as 24°0 10°06 pile Bro igi 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Are these feeds for producing beef or milk? 

A. They may be used for both classes of stock. The materials which go to form 
the casein of milk will also be useful in the formation of the muscle or flesh in the 
animal which is being fed for beef. It is the very same class of nutrient (protein) 
which is required for both purposes. 

I may add a few words of explanation regarding these products. In the 
separation of the starch from the corn kernel, which, of course, is the primary. 
object of the manufacturer, he finds that the residue may be divided into 
certain classes. These he may sell separately or he may mix them. In the 
latter case you have ‘Gluten feed’ which is not so rich in protein as ‘Gluten 
meal,’ because it contains the bran of the corn which is of poor feeding 
quality. Gluten meal, properly so called, consists very largely of the protein 
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of the corn and is consequently the most valuable of all the by-products. 
The bran, or husk, or hull of corn is, as I have said, not of high feeding value. The 
embryo, or germ, separated in the process of manufacture, is very rich in oil. This 
oil is expressed by means of high temperatures and hydraulic pressure and the resi- 
due is known as corn oil cake, a sample of which I hold in my hand. This may be 
ground and sold as corn oi] cake meal. It is a high class product. We have there- 
fore, gluten meal representing the gluten or protein; corn oil cake as representing 
the embryo minus the larger proportion of the fat; and corn bran, a material of com- 
paratively low feeding value. Gluten feed is a mixture, with a more or less variable 
amount of protein because it contains more or less corn bran. We must be careful 
therefore, to distinguish between that which should be rightly called gluten meal and 
gluten feed. Gluten meal is the gluten only, a material of high feeding value and 
should contain no corn bran. Gluten feed, on the other hand, is a term which desig- 
nates a material made by mixing these by-products together. 

Now, upon this chart (pointing to a chart on the wall) I give one or two analyses 
representing the products of several of our starch factories, and you will notice, not 
only considerable difference in protein content but that what is really gluten feed is 
in one case being sold under the name of gluten meal. Gluten meal, should, as I have 
said, contain in the neighbourhood of 30 per cent protein, but the ‘Jersey brand 
gluten meal’ contains not more than 18 per cent, and frequently much less. Occa- 
sionally I have found a gluten feed run as low as 12 per cent of protein. Now the 
point is this: if a gluten feed is sold as gluten meal and the farmer has no means of 
knowing that it is gluten feed, a species of fraud is being perpetrated. Perhaps I should 
not say, fraud, for of course a manufacturer may sell his feed under what name he 
pleases, so long as he does not infringe the copyright law. There is no provision by 
law that a gluten meal should contain a certain percentage of protein; nevertheless 
the fact remains that there are genuine gluten meals on the market and that there is 
a material being sold as gluten meal—I hold it in my hand now, which is made by 
one of the factories—and which is not a gluten meal at all, but simply a gluten feed. 
Tt does not contain much more than half the amount of protein which a true gluten 
feed should contain. 


By Mr. Smith (North Middlesex): 


Q. Was that a gluten feed which you had in your hand last? 

A. It is sold as a gluten meal, but is in reality a gluten feed. I show you now 
a true gluten meal. 

Q. There is quite a difference in the colour? 

A. Yes, there is. On inspection a gluten feed can be distinguished from a 
gluten meal, though the percentages of protein could not be ascertained. 


By Mr. Sexmith: 


Q. Are those two feeds on the market now? 

A. Yes, sir, those are on the market now, with several others. 

Q. Do they sell this gluten feed at the same price as gluten meal? It seems 
to me there ought to be some way of preventing a fraud like that? 

A. That is just what I am coming to. 

Q. That is a ridiculous thing? 

A. Yes, sir. It is just for that very reason that I am bringing this matter before 
the committee. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Supposing a farmer wishes to find out the actual feeding value of a product 
that he is buying. If he sends it down to you do you give him an analysis of it? 
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A. Yes, but, of course, we ask that he shall furnish us with all information as 
to the manufacturer and vendor so that we can use that information for the agricul- 
tural public if we wish to do so. 

Now you must not suppose that Iam making a statement against the manufac- 
turers generally. There are many honest and reputable manufacturers and they 
naturally wish to sell their material at the highest possible price. There is no law 
in this country, however, to prevent the sale of inferior feeds under names usually 
attached to feeds of high feeding value. Nor do I think we could enact such a law; 
but what I do wish to see is some enactment that will compel the manufacturers to 
state the percentages of protein and fat the feed contains. I have brought this sub- 
ject before the committee on several] occasions and I think the time is now ripe to con- 
sider it with a view to some legislation that would protect the farmers’ interests and I 
see no plan that would do so effectively as making the manufacturers ‘ tag’ his pro- 
ducts, giving the protein and fat content. I might say that this matter has not only 
been brought to our attention by the purchasers of feeds but also by the manufacturers 
of reputation. Certain of the manufacturers have pointed out to me that they are put- 
ting a good material on the market whereas materials under the same name are 
offered to the public the actual value of which the public have very little means of 
judging but which are of decidedly inferior quality. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Are these products obtained by taking more out of the grain or mixing some- 
thing with it? 

A. They are obtained by extracting the starch from the corn. In the gluten meal 
we have chiefly the protein of the corn, but in the gluten feed we have not only that 
but the bran. 

Q. It brings the average down? 

A. Exactly, it brings the percentage of protein down. 

The practical conclusion from this is, that the sale of concentrated feed stuffs 
should be under the control and inspection of some branch of the government service, 
that these materials should be sold and be subject to inspection in the same way as 
our fertilizers are. May I repeat. The ground that I take is this: fertilizers are 
plant food, these materials are cattle feeds, and if it is desirable and necessary to pro- 
tect the interests of the farmer with respect to the composition of commercial fertilizers 
it is equally important to protect his interests in connection with the composition of 
cattle feeds, and possibly more so, because where there is one farmer who buys com- | 
mercial fertilizers there certainly must be ten farmers who buy cattle feeds. . 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. In the county I represent a great deal of feed is bought. 

A. Undoubtedly a large quantity of these feeds is used by the farmers, and as I 
have said, many of the purchasers have not much experience in judging the feeding 
stuffs at their true value. Further, an analysis is absolutely necessary in many in- 
stanees—You can tell but little by merely inspecting the feeds, especially if finely 


ground. 
By Mr. Smith (Middlesex): 


Q. Could not a farmer by mixing corn with other feeds of higher feeding value 
arrive at the same result ? 

A. Possibly so, but that would depend—to do it profitably—very largely upon the 
part of Canada in which he lived; I do not think it would pay him to grow corn in 
this (Ottawa) district, that is, for grain. In this district we grow corn for ensilage 
purposes but not for grain. There is a very much higher percentage of protein (which 
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is the material the farmer is looking for) in gluten meal than there is in corn as a 
whole, simply because the manufacturer has taken out the non-nitrogenous parts, the 
starch; the part which is of comparatively little value to the farmer has been extracted 
and sold as starch to be used for other purposes, and that which is left behind is far 
more valuable for feeding purposes than the whole grain. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. The farmer cannot understand that very well and wonders how it is that the 
more you take away the more you have left. 

A. It ought not to be a very difficult matter to explain to him that what he needs 
to buy is chiefly protein and that taking the starch from the corn leaves its protein as 
a by-product. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. I understand that they grind up oat hulls and mill sweepings and mix them 
with the shorts? 

A. So they do at times and we have had some feeds of that character sent to us. 

Q. And the farmers buy it and pay the price of shorts for it? 

A. Presumably so. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Is there much increase in the sale of this class of feed? 

A. There is I think; the factories can dispose of all they have quite easily and 
readily at good prices. As I have told you there is a scarcity of fodder owing to the 
drought last year and men have to buy larger quantities than usual to supplement 
their supply of home-grown fodders. 

Q. There is a scarcity of fodder you think? 

A. Yes, for the reason I have stated and further, I think the increase in the dairy- . 
ing and feeding industries generally has also affected the demand. It is an advantage 
to use feeds with high protein content, if used judiciously, for undoubtedly the land 
is thereby improved. The manure produced from these high class feeds is very valu- 
able and serves to maintain the fertility of the soil. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Do you issue pamphlets giving your valuable knowledge on these foods to the 
public? 

A. Do you refer to special bulletins on feeding stuffs? 

Q. Yes. 

A. We have only published the analyses of these foods in our annual reports. 

Q. Would it not be better to put it in the form of a pamphlet and distribute it 
among the farmers for their benefit? 

A. It might be, but I must point cut to you that we haven’t the machinery in 
the Department of Agriculture to make an official collection of such foods as may be 
found in every part of Canada. The Experimental Farm has no machinery for 
making such a collection. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. The Inland Revenue Department has? What do you propose? 

A. Yes, the Inland Revenue Department has. My position is, that all the 
materials offered as feeds, that is sold at over $10 per ton, should bear a tag upon 
which should be printed plainly the percentages of protein and fat which that food 
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contains. Our analyses are merely of such samples as may have been forwarded to 
us by individuals seeking information, but we have not any machinery for the collec- 
tion of samples generally. Much would be effected if manufacturers would state the 
composition of the feeds they offer for sale. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. You have no machinery for obtaining samples of feeds? 

A. No, not for the general collection of samples of these foods which are offered 
for sale and having them analysed. You are doubtless aware, that in connection with 
commercial fertilizers, the work of collection and analysis is done by the Inland 
Revenue division. The officers of that department collect the samples, duly label 
them and forward them to the laboratory of the Inland Revenue Department. If this 
work is undertaken in a systematic way it will have to be done in some manner, 
either by the Inland Revenue Department or by some other department of the govern- 
ment service that has the necessary machinery; that is a matter to be decided upon 
later but the first thing to do is to determine if it is desirable to control, in some such 
way as I have pointed out, the sale of feeding stuffs. Nearly every state in the 

* Union, within the last five years, has adopted some law in connection with the sale 
of these concentrated feeds; while the law is not the same in every state, almost 
every state in the Union insists that the vendor or manufacturer must place upon 
each and every package of the feed, a tag stating the percentage of protein and fat 
the feed contains. I think we should do the same in Canada. You will find that the 
farmers are very warmly in favour of some such action on the part of the government, 
and you will also find, I think, if you make inquiries among the better class of manu- 
facturers, the men who are turning out a high quality of gluten meal and linseed 
meal and so forth, that they are also favourable towards such an enactment. It is 
desirable that the farmer should be able to buy according to the actual feeding value 
of the feed. 


By Mr. Owen : 


Q. Do you, during your spare time, make it a practice of lecturing to the farmers 
throughout the country ? 

A. No, we cannot be said to have any spare time. 

Q. You have no means of reaching the farmer? 

A. Oh, yes, we have, it would not be right to allow that impression to go abroad. 

Q. Well, will you please explain that? 

Q. When an invitation comes from an agricultural association or a convention 
for some member of the staff to attend, that request is forwarded to the Minister of 
Agriculture, if it has not already been sent to him direct, and it is for him to say 
whether one or two, as the case may be, of the officers of the experimental farm shall 
attend to give the information required or to address the convention or association. 
As a matter of fact we have two or three of our staff now engaged in such work. My 
first assistant Mr. Charron, is in the province of Quebec and has been there for the past 
month lecturing at meetings of farmers. Personally, of course, I cannot attend to the 
Farmer’s Institute work, but I do go to a number of the larger agricultural conven- 
tions, either dairying or fruit growing conventions, as the case may be, sometimes in 
one of the Maritime Provinces, sometimes in Ontario, but we do not make ita practice, 
you understand, of making an itinerary ourselves amongst the Farmers Institute; it is 
only upon request that we attend. 

Q. And you would have to depend a great deal upon these farmers who attend 
the conventions carrying the knowledge that you convey to them or the members. 
attending this Committee, to the farmers generally? 
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A. Yes. As I have said our annual reports contains these analyses and they have 
a very extensive circulation. Again, there is the wide circulation of the ‘evidence’ 
given before this Committee; that is a valuable means of disseminating information. 
I have referred already to the correspondence, which is very heavy, I am every day 
answering questions sent by farmers with respect to feeds, fertilizers, ete., so that our 
farmers have the means, if they will only avail themselves of them, of obtaining 
that information. No doubt there are some people who either do not know or do 
not avail themselves of the opportunity of acquiring information in this matter. All 
this, in my opinion, does not do away with the advisability for parliament to enact 
some law which will compel the manufacturers to label their materials in the manner 
I have suggested. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. With respect to the distribution of your evidence, I believe it is the custom 
to give each member of the House of Commons some 65 or 70 copies of the evidence of 
each witness appearing before the Committee, I presume some of the members send 
out those copies to the farmers in their constituencies? In addition to that you have a 
mailing list? 

A~ Yes. 

Q. But only the farmers who send in a request for the reports get them? 

A. Yes, but nevertheless our mailing list contains many thousands of farmers’ 
names. 

Q. But that number will only comprise a very small portion of the farmers of 
this country; only a very small percentage of those engaged in agriculture will be 
reached in that way. I think that possibly you might make use of the agricultural 
newspapers as a channel by which you might reach the farmers of this country. You 
might induce some of the papers to publish your reports. I think in that way you 
would reach a far larger number of the farmers in this country ? 

A. I suppose it would have to be spontaneous on the part of the press. We could 
scarcely do more than ask them, we could not compel them to publish our reports. 
Some of the papers use them as it is, but certainly they might do so to a greater ex- 
tent than at present, to the benefit of their readers. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Why not put them on the patronage list? 
A. I understand there is not any, so far as we are concerned. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 
Q. Have you received many samples of feed sent in from the country? 
A. The samples I have brought with me are some of those which have been sent 
in during the past winter. We have analysed between 70 and 80 since the publication® 
of the last report. 


By Mr. Barr: 
Q. Then you did not get these feeds from the factories? 
A. A few of them were sent from the factories. 
Q. I thought you got samples from the factories? 
A. Not as a rule, they are sent in by farmers. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 
Q. These samples came from the people who are using them? 
A. Yes, for the most part. If for the purposes of making a comparison we need 
a sample from some factory, then we send for it. Our general method of procedure, 
however, is to furnish the information on the samples which are forwarded by pur- 
chasers. 
2—3 
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BRAN AND SHORTS. 
By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Have you had any samples of shorts sent in? 

A. Yes, and samples of bran also. 

Q. How do you find these? 

A. The shorts as a rule have been fairly good, that is to say, the variations in con- 
position have been small. I have not noticed anything which I would call adulteration. 
I have brought with me this morning two samples of bran for your inspection and 
while they may not be considered extremely poor, they contain a considerable propor- 
tion of oat hulls and other foreign matter which reduces their nutritive value. These 
samples of bran contain from two to four per cent less protein than the genuine bran 
does. Now that may be accidental, but the fact remains that they contain a consider- 
able proportion of oat hull that reduces the feeding value of the bran. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. Do you mean oat hulls? 
A. Yes, largely oat hulls, with broken straw and other foreign matter. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Have you ever noticed any oat seeds? 

A. Oceasionally in bran but not frequently. In the finely ground milling by- 
products it is impossible to say from inspection what the feed may contain. The 
ground feeds from the elevators are mixtures of uncertain feeding value. They must 
be analyzed to ascertain what they are worth. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. There is a very large amount of Northwest or Manitoba bran now sent down 
into this country. How does that compare with the Ontario bran as ordinarily put up? 

A. It is very close, extremely close. We made analyses two years ago, of a number 
of samples of bran and shorts from the western mills as well as the Ontario mills and 
as a rule the bran of the Northwest wheat runs a little higher in protein but the dif- 
ference is not a large one. The following tables present our results from the analyses 
of genuine brans and shorts. 

ANALYSIS OF BRANs. 


Name of Milling Firm. Address, £  |Protein.| Fat. £3 S | Fibre. | Ash. 
- pied 

TO Ge 1s Gar {ORG ||! foe © De C.. |opaes 
Ogilvie Flour Mills........ Wanniness Mant tages e 9°73 | 14°00 | 4°55 | 55-18 10-74 | 5°80 
Alexander & Law Co...... Brandon. .\Vianaseeeee Ae LOD 7.) OOF bate ooEse 9°80 | 5°42 
Lake of the Woods........ Portage la Prairie, Man....| 9°89 | 14°81 | 4°68 | 58°75 | 10°63 | 6°24 
" fee ee Keewatin. Ontseeceuc: a 10°83 14°56 | 3°60 | 54:56 | 10°93 | 552 
Goldie Milling Co......... Galt Ont Soest cane 12370"), Wsi20 ese ve |), O47 61 9°66 | 6°00 

; we ae 
Tilsonburg Milling Co..... MilsonburcsOnt ee eee W817) T4419 ay ot 45 9°70 | 5°68 
Kingston Milling Co ..... iKempstonssOntet een nee ee 10°65 | 15:31 |) 4:87 | 52°96 | 10°35 | 5°86 
Winchester Roller Mills...|Winchester, Ont..... ..... IDES 14°84 | 4:12 | 54:20 9°28 | 5:19 
Average. ees) T0773) 14s bo) Arse 54009 | 1014 | ham 
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ANALYSIS OF SHorts. 


: a4 

Name of Milling Firm. Address. $ Protein.| Fat. 2 3 | Fibre. | Ash. 

= Sed ees 
p.e¢ Wes WiDe@e ll Ws Gs Dace [pec 
Ogilvie Flour Mills........ Wanniper) Manvecct. 2.5: 8°88 | 15°62! 4°83 | 59°07 7°51 | 4°09 
Alexander & Law Co...... Brandon, (Manes: 0s4..cs Gussie 7 O0)|) Gs2ani) oon ue 4:43 | 3°39 
Lake of the Woods........ Portage la Prairie, Man... 9°54 | 16:03 | 5:97 | 59°15 5°41 | 3°90 
" fs ates eee Keewatiny Ont. 5s. occ: 10°38 | 16°25 | 5°50 | 57°40 Gol |7 3:96 
Goldie Milling Co,........ Galt Outer ce ser eee eck 12°34 | 14°62 | 4°54 | 58 76 5°74 | 4:00 
Tilsonburg Milling Co..... Milsonbounes Onto. sac: 360) |) L6s7d) |. OsGl7 |e b7 cod 4°77 | 3:72 
Kingston Milling Co...... Kangstons. Ontec. s.ccoe ya 10°81 | 16°41 | 5:38 | 60°07 3582 pa oll 
Winchester Roller Mills...|Winchester, Ont............ 21S. | Voie. 3°98) 860150 4°80 | 3°44 
Woodstock Roller Mills ..|Woodstock, N.B........... 7°58 | 15°56 | 5°09 | 64°56 4-17 3°10 
IAVCTAB OMS hse 55. 10-84: |< Wo3955|on247 |) 59:58 5°23 | 3°68 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Before you leave the subject of feeds, may I ask is there any quantity of feed 
imported into Canada? 

A. Of the gluten feeds? 

Q. Yes? 

A. No, I do not think there is any brought into Canada. 

Q. There is none imported? 

A. Ido not think so. There is a good deal manufactured in the States, of course, 
but I believe it is all consumed there. I have not heard of any American brand upon 
our Canadian market. Probably the prices are higher in the States than here, and if 
so there would be no object in sending the feeds into Canada. 

Q. I was not speaking of prepared feeds? 

A. I cannot speak with certainty, but all that I have said this morning refers 
to Canadian products. No American feed has come under my notice. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. You think the feeds from the west have more seeds in them? 

A. The milling and manufacturing products I have been speaking of do not come 
from northwestern Canada. They are chiefly Ontario products. We have bran and 
shorts from the west and certain feeds from the elevators. 

Q. Well, I will ask you now if that is the case in regard to the feeds coming from 
the west ? 

A. In the bran? 

Q. In the bran, do you find more noxious seeds? 

A. No, on the whole the bran is of a good quality. We have not examined many 
samples of bran and shorts recently. The two brans I brought here do not contain 
noxious weed seeds. There is a certain admixture of hull and broken straw, and I can- 
not believe that that is accidental, but there are no weed seeds. The feeds from the 
elevators are largely composed of ground weed seeds. Some of them contain a propor- 
tion of ground barley, flax, &c. 
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For the most part these are low-grade feeds, with a small percentage of protein and 
a high fibre content. A number of these have been analysed and their composition is 
given on the chart before you. ‘Victor’ feed contains about 74 per cent of protein 
only and 22 per cent of fibre. ‘Quaker oat feed’ contains between 8 and 9 per cent 
protein and 12 per cent fibre. ‘Eureka’ feed contains 10 per cent protein and 8 per 
zent fibre. In most of the feeds of this class there is a large proportion of hull and 
other offal from the mills, which may not be discernable if the feed is finely ground. 
Some of these contain a sprinkling of cracked corn to help their sale. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Is the Eureka feed manufactured by a Toronto firm? 

A. No, the Eureka feed is manufactured by the Ogilvy Milling Company, whose 
head office is in Montreal. 

From the composition of these three feeds, which I bring before you as examples, 
it may be gathered that these products from the oatmeal mills and breakfast food 
factories are generally of very poor quality. We analysed one sent us from Prince 
Edward Island but which had been imported from Ontario, that contained 2-62 per 
cent of protein and 32-16 per cent of fibre; it was a worthless feed. Such a material — 
is not worth buying at any price. I have yet to find a feed of this class that was 
worth the price asked, but yet they appear to compete successfully with bran, gluten 
meal, gluten feed, ete., products of high feeding value. 

Q. Have you a sample of the Quaker Oat Feed? 

A. Yes. (Producing sample). 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. Oat hull is selling at $7.00 a ton? 
A. I would not like to give $7.00 a ton for oat hull. There is far better value 
on the market. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. It would not be as good as hay? 

A. No, not nearly so valuable. 

These three meals we have just discussed will emphatically impress you with 
the desirability of giving our farmers information, official information, as to the 
percentages of protein and fat in the feeds they purchase. You will recognize that 
we have materials on the market containing 35 per cent of protein—and protein 
is one of the two constituents that should fix the price of the material—and again 
others containing not more than one-fourth this amount—and yet the difference 
in price may be but slight. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Upon what principle is this Quaker Oat Feed, which has only 8.6 protein, 
made up? 

A. I cannot say exactly, but presumably it is the by-product from the manu- 
facture of oatmeal or certain breakfast foods. It may contain some ground grain— 
I suppose there is, or the percentage of fibre would be higher. 


By Mr. Robb: 


Q. Has it not the inner hull of the oat ground very fine? 
A. It may. 
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Q. Is there any corn in that? 

A. There is a certain amount of corn, ground corn, in it. They have a habit 
of putting in a certain amount of corn, to aid in the selling of the material I imagine. 
You will see these are all types of low class feeds and the point is, they are fetching 
prices on the market far above their real value. 


PEA PRODUCTS. 


I should like to say a word or two with regard to pea meal. The genuine article 
is a material of high feeding value. J't will contain in the neighbourhood of 35 per 
cent of protein, which is highly digestible, and it will not contain more than 4.5 
per cent of fibre. Pea meal, however, is a material which is not rich in fat. Its 
essential constituent is protein and it is very valuable for supplying that nutrient. 
We find that many of the pea meals upon the market are far below the genuine 
article. I have brought with me two samples of pea meals which were forwarded 
to me during the past winter and they are both of inferior quality. 

Q. What is the difference between these and the genuine pea meals? 

A. They are adulterated by an admixture of pea hull, making a poor quality of 
pea meal. They contain an extraordinary proportion of pea hull. You will under- 
stand that in the manufacture of split pea for soup purposes, the hulls are separated 
and consequently a considerable number of hulls accumulate. Now the hull of the 
pea is an extremely poor food. The hull or bran of the pea contains only 5 per cent 
of protein and over 50 per cent of fibre, consequently if the pea hulls are put in with 
the ground peas it must reduce the proportion of protein and increase the percentage 
of fibre in the resulting meal very largely. That sample which I have shown you 
contains a large admixture of pea hulls. Almost every sample that we have re- 
ceived this winter—we have not received very many certainly—has been found to 
be largely admixed with pea hulls. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. You could not get peas without hulls? 

A. No, we cannot get peas without hulls. You will see from the chart that in 
genuine pea meal there is 22.5 per cent protein but in those samples which I have 
handed to you for inspection, we have in one case 14 per cent and in the other 17 
per cent of protein. It is evident, therefore, that one of these meals is worth little 
more than one-half of what the genuine pea meal is worth. This furnishes you 
with another example which will impress you with the desirability of compelling 
these materials to be sold according to guaranteed protein content. 


By Mr. Smith (Middlesex): 


Q. In the pea brans which are of the poorest quality there seems to be a larger 
percentage of fat than in the pure sample? 

A. That is true, but in this case fat is of minor significance. The percentage of 
fat in pea bran is ‘44 a trifle under one-half of one per cent. The percentage of fat 
in the whole peas, that is in the kernel and the hull ground together is slightly over 
1 per cent. Fat is very low in peas generally. 

Q. I notice that in the samples there, the poorer qualities are higher in the per- 
centage of fat than the pure meal? 

A. Yes, they are slightly higher, it is true, but the difference is very small. 


COTTON SEED MEALS. 


Now I might pass on to speak of another class of foods, cotton seed meal, which 
though not largely used in Ontario, is fed considerably by the farmers of the Maritime 
Provinces. It comes generally by water freight from Florida and the Southern States. 
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There are several qualities of cotton seed meal upon the market. The genuine meal is 
one of high food value; its protein content is between 30 and 40 per cent besides some 
10 per cent oil or fat, all of which makes it a highly concentrated food. I have 
brought two samples with me which may be considered as typical. One is a first-class 
cotton seed meal and the other an extremely poor one. Those who are conversant 
with this class of feed would have no difficulty in assigning a lower value to this 
sample from Barbados than to this other sample which I present to you under another 
name. The percentages of protein in these two, which I have handed to you are 26 
and 43 respectively. It is scarcely necessary for me to emphasize the tremendous 
difference in food value of these two samples. 

Q. This sample from Barbados contains 26 per cent of protein only? 

A. Yes, it contains a very large proportion of hull, which lowers the protein con- 
tent, increases the indigestible fibre and makes the feed of very inferior quality. 


OIL CAKE MEAL. 
By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. What is the food value of flaxseed ? 

A. Linseed meal or oil cake meal, as it is generally termed, will run about 32 
per cent of protein and from 9 to 12 per cent of oil or fat. It is one of our most 
valuable feeds for supplying protein and fat and has deservedly won a high reputation 
among feeders. Oil cake meal -is a by-product, the residue from the extraction of 
linseed oil from flax seed. Tihe meal of flax seed (ground flax-seed) is but little used 
in feeding. 

Q. And the food value of oil cake meal is high? 

A. Yes, it is one of the most concentrated feeds. I think it is worth now about 
$30 a ton, and it is undoubtedly a very excellent food and worth the money, compared 
with the price other foods are now bringing. All the samples I have examined 
from Canadian mills have been of good quality. 

Q. A great many farmers use the meal from their own flax-seed ? 

A. Possibly so, but I cannot speak definitely on that point. It would be a very 
valuable feeding stuff. 


MOLASSES FOODS, 


The National Molasses Stock food consists of dried exhausted beet pulp to which 
molasses has been added, and while this material is not rich in protein, it contains a 
notable amount of sugar; it is a palatable feed of considerable value. ‘ Molasket Feed’ 
is a material prepared from crude molasses and peat. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Peat? 

A. Yes, with peat which is used as an absorbent, as a vehicle or means which 
allows the molasses to be used in convenient form. 

Q. That is added, I suppose, to increase its weight? 

A. No, not necessarily. Peat is used very largely in Germany to mix with 
molasses; the product is there a feed of recognized value. 

Q. There is lots of peat up in Peterboro county but I did not know it was used 
for cattle food? 

A. You must not suppose that the animal obtains any benefit from the peat which 
is associated with the molasses; the peat is used as an absorbent; it provides for the 
presentation of the molasses in an acceptable, convenient form. It has also another 
function. It is known that the molasses fed alone, owing to the potash salts which 
it contains, has a laxative effect upon the animal; if peat is associated with it larger 
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quantities of molasses can be used without the laxative effect being noticed. It is 
evident, therefore, that peat acts as a corrective, correcting the laxative action of 
the molasses. 

Q. Is not the peat a detriment to the animal? 

A. No. There is no nutritive value in the peat, but used in this way it is not 
injurious to the animal. It acts, I presume, largely as so much indigestible vegetable 
fibre. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. What does molasses consist of 2 

A. It is a solution of uncrystallized sugars, and occurs as a by-product in the 
refining of sugar. 

Q. What kind of sugar? : 

A. Beet sugar and cane sugar. 


By Mr, Sexsmith: 


Q. What would be the commercial value of peat and molasses feed ? 

A. I cannot give you the price at present, but think it is in the neighbourhood of 
$18.00 to $20.00 per ton. It is a material which must be valued simply from the 
amount of sugar that it contains; it is not a feed that furninshes protein. Molasket 
feed contains 56.89 per cent total sugar, of which 34.08 per cent is cane sugar and 22.81 
per cent invert sugar. The use of sugar, as in molasses and molasses feeds, un- 
doubtedly adds to the nutritive value of the ration, for practical experience has 
shown that in addition to its function as a heat producer in the system, sugar may be 
employed, within a reasonable limit, as a fattening agent. Apart from their direct 
food value, these sugar feeds are stated to act beneficially in increasing the appetite, 
stimulating the digestion and in keeping the animal] in a thrifty condition. 

Q. But it must have some relative value? 

A. Yes, it has a relative value, that is quite true. That value, as I have pointed 
out, is dependent upon its percentage of sugar. 

Q. Will you tell us how it would compare with other feeds? 

A. That I can scarcely do, for it is in a class by itself. Other feeds are bought 
for their protein and fat, this feed has practically neither; it is not a concentrated 
food. It could not be used to ‘balance’ the ration, that is, to increase its protein 
content, it would be necessary for the best returns, to feed in association with other 
feeds that more practicularly furnish protein, such as gluten meal, bran, or oil cake 
meal. But there is no doubt it is an appetizing material and that the sugar in it 
is highly digestible and that this sugar has a considerable value in the animal econ- 
omy, both for the development of heat and energy and also for the production of fat, 


By Mr. Smith (North Middlesex) : 


Q. Does not one of the values of that peat molasses lie in the fact that it makes 
other feed—probably very rough feed—more palatable? 

A. Yes. I think it may have a value in that respect because it is undoubtedly 
a palatable and appetizing material. These remarks, of course, apply to other feed 
-which I have shown you, consisting of dried exhausted beet pulp to which molasses 
have been added. 


By Mr. Nantel: 


Q. What is the price of these feeds? 
A. I think they are selling at about $18.00 or $20.00 a ton, but the exact price 
to-day I cannot give you. 
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The sample which I now exhibit is a new material which has recently been put 
upon the Canadian market; it is an American product. It is used more particularly 
in the feeding of poultry. It is a very high grade material and appears to be a by- 
product in the manufacture of milk sugar. In other words it consists largely of the 
casein or curd of milk which has been separated, dried and ground. There are two 
grades, one containing about 40 per cent, the other about 70 per cent of protein, con- 
sequently both are extremely concentrated materials. They can only be used in small 
quantities, on account of their high protein content, but used judiciously they appear 
to give good returns. They are high priced materials, in the neighbourhood of three 
cents per pound, I believe. Our experience with them is as yet limited, but if the 
price is not too high I believe they will be found of value in poultry feeding, for 
laying and fattening stock. 


CONDIMENTAL FOODS. 
By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Have you ever had any samples of stock foods, condimental foods, sent in to 
you? 

A. Yes, we have and they have given us a great deal of trouble in their analysis. 
We do our best to point out to farmers that they are not worth the money asked for 
them. It is only a day or two ago that a sample was sent to us; it was a pound pack- 
age with the price 50 cents on the label. The printing thereon was in French and the 
announcement was made on the bottom of the label that it was prepared by a certain 
Dr. Macdonald of the Experimental Farm at Ottawa. Of course, there is no such 
person at the Experimental Farm. Unfortunately we have not succeeded in tracing 
the habitat of the manufacturer so that we have been unable to prosecute him. This 
material is sold, as I have said, from 50 cents a pound and I presume it is worth 
between 8 and 4 cents, certainly not more than 10 cents. 


By Mr. Rutan: 


Q. Have you ever had herbageum sent in to you? 

A. Yes, and you will find the analysis in my reports of 1904 and 1905. It con- 
tains about 20 per cent protein and 5 per cent fat. It is made with bran, wheat 
refuse and some linseed meal. It contains sugar, salt, charcoal and fenugreek. At 
that time I took up this matter of the condimental food stuffs and showed that they 
were being sold at fabulous prices, from the nutritive standpoint. We discountenance 
the purchase of the foods in emphatic language but their sale continues. It would be 
far better for the farmer to buy good wholesome feeds at reasonable prices and use 
them rationally. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. What if they are sold as medicine? 

A. If they are sold as medicines, again, I say, their price is extravagantly high. 
What are the drugs used in compounding them? Saltpetre, charcoal, sulphur, sul- 
phate of iron, salt, gentian root, fenugreek, &e. They are all low-priced drugs. Some 
of them are only worth 3, 4 and 5 cents a pound and none of them more than 10 cents 
a pound, if my memory bears me out. If the animals require medicine, it would be 
cheaper and better from every point of view for the farmer to purchase at the drug 
store what he wants and to doctor the animals according to the ailment. 

Q. Have you ever had any experience of the international stock feed? It must 
be very cheap because it costs them, they say, over two millions a year in advertising ? 
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Q. Yes, we have analysed that feed and it has a very low value compared with 
its price. It contains about 13 per cent protein and 4 per cent fat. It is made from 
‘wheat feed.’ It contains salt, charcoal, fenugreek and probably gentian. None of 
the constituents are costly. 


By Mr. Smith (North Middlesex): 


Q. At Washington that feed was analysed and the report said the cost was 1 
cent a pound? ; 

A. I daresay such is the case. The factories are situated in Minneapolis where 
there are large flour mills and necessarily a tremendous amount of refuse and waste 
products accumulates. This is largely used no doubt in the compounding of the feed. 
The sale of this feed is tremendous and all sorts of schemes are employed to adver- 
tise it, for the profits are large. It is difficult to understand why farmers will persist 
in buying these condimental foods, especially when their nature has been made public 
in our reports and the agricultural press. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. The manufacturers say their cost for advertising is $2,000,000 a year. Who 
pays for that? 

A. The consumer, the purchaser. 

Q. The farmer? 

A. Yes, there can be no doubt as to who pays for the advertising and also the 
large dividends. It is a profitable business, once it is well advertised. 


By Mr. Rutan: 


Q. There is an awful amount of that stock feed sold throughout the west, tons 
of it? 

A. Possibly. We do all we can to keep the farmer posted as to the character of 
these materials. We give him all the information necessary to form a judgment as to 
their true value, but we cannot prevent him buying them. We find no occasion on the 
Experimental Farm to use them nor do the best feeders and dairymen. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. Speaking of oi] cake meal, there is a lot of it used by the farmers but there is 
an impression that it is too strong a feed to use? 

A. It cannot be used alone; it is too concentrated. But it is valuable as a part of 
the ration in supplying protein and fat. The quantity that can be used profitably in 
the meal ration, will largely depend on the requirements of the animal. 

Q. How about pea meal? 

A. It is, if genuine, a concentrated feed and must be used in conjunction with 
foods of lower protein content, in the same way as I have described for oil cake meal. 

Q. It is a strong food? 

A. Yes. It is one of the strongest foods. Mixed with shorts and crushed oats 
it makes a valuable feed for pigs. It can similarly be used for the other classes of 
stock. 

Q. It is as strong as cotton seed meal ? 

A. No, but nevertheless it is a concentrated feed. These highly concentrated meals 
are used to ‘balance the ration’ and supply protein and fat in which the home grown 
coarse fodders are not rich. The latter (hay, roots, straw, etc.), contain less protein 
and fat than oil cake, gluten meal, cotton seed meal, linseed meal, and hence it is neces- 
sary to supplement them, as I have described for the best returns. No feeder of ex- 
perience would think of using oil cake meal, or cotton seed meal or pea meal alone. 
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Q. What would you recommend along with linseed meal? 

A. It may be used in connection with bran, shorts, crushed oats and barley. These 
feeds contain less protein than the linseed meal but will serve to give bulk to the 
ration and make it more digestible. Highly concentrated feeds, that is those very rich 
in protein and fat, must be fed, carefully and judiciously, both from the standpoint 
of profit and the health and thrift of the animal. Cotton seed meal, especially, must be 
fed carefully or the digestion of the animal will be deranged. 


By Mr. Smith (Middlesex): 


Q. These concentrated foods, for instance, whole flax-seed ground mixed with bran, 
bring up the balance of the ration in connection with ensilage? 

A. Yes, they supply the protein and fat, in other words they balance the ration 
and serve to satisfy the requirements of the animal. Ensilage and roots, though 
valuable, do not furnish sufficient protein for the wants of the animal, and therefore, 
their use is supplemented with one or more of the meals we have been considering. 
The ration is compounded having in mind, the age and function of the animal and the 
nature of the feeds available. 


The hour of adjournment having arrived the witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. 


Having read over the preceding transcript of my evidence, I certify the same to 
be correct. 
ERAN KG SEnU eae 
Chemist. 
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EXPERIMENTS IN HORTICULTURE 


House or Commons, 
ComMMITTEE Room No. 34, 
Wepnespay, March 10, 1909. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here at 11 
o’clock a.m., Mr. Schell, chairman, presiding. 


The CuHamman: Mr. W. T. Macoun is present to address you this morning on 
matters connected with horticulture. I am sure, from the samples of fruit he has 
brought with him, you will be favoured with information that will not only be 
valuable but most interesting. 


Mr. Macoun.—Mr. Chairman and gentlemen,—I thought ag there would prob- 
ably be a number of new members here today, that it might be well to tell you at the 
outset a little about what we are trying to do at the Experimental Farm for horticul- 
ture in Canada, so that you will understand perhaps better the experiments which 
1 would like to tell you about later on. 


WORK OF THE HORTICULTURIST. 


The horticulturist at the experimental farm has in charge about 126 acres and 
that area is divided as follows. There are 27 acres devoted to tree fruits, 2 acres 
devoted to grapes and 11 acres devoted to small fruits, vegetables, &., making 40 
acres devoted to horticulture proper. In addition to that the horticulturist, who is 
also curator of the Botanic Garden, has charge of 65 acres which is devoted to the 
arboretum and Botanic Garden. He has also charge of 21 acres of experimental forest 
belts which run around two sides of the farm covering the 21 acres, making a total 
of 126 acres out of the 456 on the farm. 

I may divide my work into five headings: First there is the experimental work, 
second the compiling of the results of our experiments in the form of reports and 
bulletins, third there is the correspondence, fourth, there is the identification of 
specimens which are sent in to us, and fifth, there is the attending of meetings. In 
regard to the experimental work on the farm we have during the last 22 years car- 
ried on a great many experiments there which you will find in the 21 annual reports 
which have been published by the horticultural division. Some of the principa! lines 
of work have been the testing of varieties, the origination of new varieties, top graft- 
ing experiments, experiments in different methods of cultivation and spraying for 
fungous diseases. Then in regard to correspondence we have quit? a number of 
matters in connection with that branch of the work. 


BULLETINS PREPARED BY THE HORTICULTURIST. 


In regard to the reports and bulletins which have been issued, I should like to 
say, that during the last 11 years in which I have been horticulturist I have pre- 
pared the following bulletins: A bulletin on apple culture, giving directions for the 
culture of apples and the control of diseases, with a contribution from the late Dr. 
Fletcher on the control of insects which attack the apple. 
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Q. How many of these bulletins have been distributed ? 

A. I think about 60,000 were published in the first edition, and copies distri- 
buted to anyone who asked for them. I understand our mailing list is in the neigh- 
bourhood of 50,000. 

Q. Have you any copies left? 

A. Yes, there are some left. 


By Mr. Martin (St. Mary’s, Montreal): 


Q. Were copies distributed in the two languages? 
We NG 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. What was the date of publication? 

A. The bulletin on apple culture was first published in 1901 but it was reprinted 
and revised in 1907. 

Q. I should think one could get a few hundred of them? 

A. I do not know that you could get a few hundred. We have been sending them 
out to individual applicants. The difficulty is that when they are asked for by the 
hundred they soon disappear. 

Q. You must remember that you cannot send out too much of a good thing? 

A. No, but the difficulty is that when the edition is limited some discretion must 
be shown. 

Q. There should not be any limit to a good thing. That is the only way we have 
of reaching the farmer? 

A. Yes. The next bulletin I would like to refer to is a bulletin which deals 
with plum culture somewhat at the same length as the apple bulletin, giving not 
only the result of many of our cultural experiments on the farm but a list of the 
best varieties for planting in different sections of the provinces of Ontario and 
Quebee. The same information was given in the apple bulletin. 


By Mr. Lewts: 


Q. What date is that? 

A. The date of publication is July, 1903. 

Q. At what time of the year do you distribute your bulletins? 

A. As soon as they are available from the Printing Bureau. The next bulletin 
I might refer to is one on bush fruits, which covers the culture of the raspberry, the 
currant, the gooseberry and the blackberry. In this bulletin we have given cultural 
directions for all these fruits with the results of our experiments, lists of the best 
varieties, and also instructions how to control the different fungous diseases and 
insects which affect them. The date of this publication is April, 1907. 


By Mr. Lewvs: 


Q. Are these bulletins numbered ? 

A. Yes. The next bulletin I might refer to is one on potato culture which gives 
the results of our experiments in the growing of the potato, also what we consider 
the best methods of culture for the potato, lists of the best varieties and also how 
to control fungous diseases and insects affecting the potato. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. What number is that? 
A. This bulletin is No. 49. 
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Q. Does that bulletin describe the best kind of machinery for handling potatoes 
on a large scale? 

A. Yes. The next bulletin which I would like to refer to and which was issued 
recently is a list of herbaceous perennials which we have been growing in the Botanic 
Garden containing a list with descriptions of about 2,000 species and varieties. We have 
given short descriptions of flowers, the length of the blooming season, the height and 
the colour of the flowers and opposite them are stars—one, two or three as the case 
may be—representing the degrees of merit of these different varieties. This has been 
done with a large proportion of those listed. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. Are the same experiments going on at the western experimental farms? 
A. Yes, somewhat the same but their publications are issued through the Central 
Experimental Farm, Ottawa. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. What is the number of this bulletin? 
A. This is bulletin No. 5, second series. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. Does that contain the results of all the experiments that have taken place 
at the western experimental farms? 
A. No, this is a catalogue of what we have on the farm here. 


By Mr. Jameson (Digby): 


Q. Is there a list available giving the number and the corresponding title of the 
bulletin ? 

A. Yes, that can be obtained on application. The one just referred to is the fifth 
bulletin, and then there is Bulletin No. 2, second series, which was pulished in 1899. 
I refer to the last because it was published jointly by Dr. Saunders and myself. It 
is called ‘ Catalogue of the Trees and Shrubs in the Arboretum and Botanie Garden.’ 
Until the arboretum was established no one had much definite information as to 
what kind of trees and shrubs would succeed in Eastern Ontario and the province of 
Quebec, and which would be likely to succeed in other parts of the country; but we 
have gathered there one of the finest collections of trees and shrubs to be found on 
the American continent. I have personally visited the Arnold Arboretum in Boston, 
the Missouri Botanic Gardens and other places, and I believe we have one of the best 
collections on the continent. We have now tested over 3,000 species and varieties of 
trees and shrubs. Most of these are now under test at the farm, and in the bulletins 
just referred to we published information showing the degree of hardiness of most of 
the varieties, so that any one wishing to plant a certain species by consulting the bul- 
letin will find out whether it will be likely to succeed or not. 


By Mr. Smith (Stormont): 

Q. What is the number of the last bulletin? 

A. No 2, second series, published in June, 1899. 
By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Has each department a separate mailing list? 

A. Each department has a separate list, a small mailing list of those who are 
especially interested. For instance, specialists will receive these publications. They 
are on a list but not a very large one; I think there are about 200 names on it. 
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Q. How have you obtained that list? 

A. If any one writes to me at the Farm and asks to be sent the fruit publica- 
tions, they go on my list. There are a few people who apply in that way but not a 
great many. Most people like to get all the publications. The bulletin on herbaceous 
perennials is only sent to individual applicants because it is thought there would only 
be a limited number of people interested in the publication and it would be better not 
to send it to everyone. That will give you some idea of the work involved in our 
reports and bulletins. As I said before, we have published 21 annual reports in con- 
nection with the Horticultural Division in which has been given from year to year 
the results of our experiments anc the conclusions reached where we have arrived 
at any. 


CORRESPONDENCE OF THE HORTICULTURAL DIVISION. 


Passing on to the correspondence of the division, we have found an increasing 
interest every year in the work of the farm and our correspondence has been increas- 
ing in proportion. The farmers and fruit growers are beginning to look upon the farm 
as a bureau of information. I have a few letters here taken at random from recent 
correspondence, and I would like to read you a sentence or two from each, to give you 
an idea of the range of questions which we have to answer. By having this area of 
land on the farm devoted to experimental work we are able to answer these questions 
in a much more intelligent way than if we had not had practical experience of our 
own. Let me start with this letter first: 

‘TI have 200 apple trees, half of them planted out last spring, the other half the 
year before. Last fall I noticed a gummy juice oozing out of the south side of the 
first year’s planting. Is this sunscald? Anyway it seems to poison the trees causing 
those affected to die. Would wrapping the trees with wood veneer as soon now as I 
could get it be a means of saving those that are not now dead? Would you be kind 
enough to give me instructions as to how to go to work to save my trees?’ 

We were able to tell that man that he could save those trees which were not yet 
atiected by shading the south and south west sides of the trees at once which would 
prevent the sun shining on that side and throwing them out. We have found that 
the constant thawing of trees on the south side breaks up the cells and the result is 
that side of the tree dies. At the experimental farm we protect thousands of trees 
every winter by wrapping around them paper or veneer to prevent this sun scald. 


By Mr. Stapies: 


Q. That would only affect the tree at a certain age, would it not? When the 
tree gets older it would be able to stand that? 

A. We have found sun-seald worse during the first three or four years of the 
tree’s growth. After the tree becomes well established and the flow of sap healthy or 
normal we do not find it quite as much affected. After the tree begins to put on 
rough bark they are not very much affected. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. How would you detect that? 

A. You very soon notice it. When the trees begin to grow in the spring, in- 
stead of that side of the trees being filled out with sap the bark shrinks and dries up 
and the south and south-west sides of the trunks of the trees would soon be dead 


without proper treatment. Very often the disease sets in before the wound in the 
affected tree heals over, and so the tree dies. 
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Q. Would you recommend planting an orchard on the north of a slope? 

A. Yes, it is very much better for that special reason. It does not matter so 
much farther south where the extremes of temperature are not so great in the spring 
season of the year. Where we have such a great range of temperature, as in some 
parts of Canada during the latter part of March and sometimes early in April which 
is very severe on trees, it is as well to take every precaution that we can. Here is 
another letter that we received: 

‘Some years ago I got some scions of the Americana varieties of plumsfrom your 
farm which have just commenced to bear and although not as good as the European 
varieties yet | am very well pleased with them. Now the European and Japan varie- 
ties in this section are badly affected with black knot but the Americana varieties 
so far are entirely free from it. Two years ago I grafted some of the European varie- 
ties on the Americana varieties. They were top grafted. The grafts of the European 
varieties ave completely covered with the black knot while the rest of the branches. 
Americana, are entirely clean and free from the pest.’ 

Another letter: 

“fT am mailing you today a sample of a seedling apple—I call it the ‘ Frontenac.’ 
Kindly look it over and sample it and let me know what you think of it.’ - 

In a case of that kind we take a full description of this apple on g blank we have, 
covering all parts of the fruit. We take into consideration the size, the shape, the 
colour, the length of stem, the depth of the basin and cavity, the character of the 
flesh and flavour and so on. We have a permanent record of that seedling because 
we don’t know but what it may in time be advertised very extensively by nurserymen 
or it may be a variety that will be very valuable in the country, and we wish to have 
an accurate knowledge of it ourselves so as to place this before the people in advance. 
The next letter I want to quote is from British Columbia and I may say here that 
our correspondence with that province has been increasing very rapidly: 

‘T am writing you to see if you can give me any information regarding a block 
of sweet cherry trees 6 or 8 years old. Last year they were noticed to have a con- 
siderable dead wood in them. This year some trees are dead altogether. On digging 
around what is alive we find patches dead which are gradually spreading around the 
trunks. All the affected wood is under ground and below the grafts. If you would 
kindly let me know the cause of the same and remedies, if any, I would esteem it a 
favour.’ 

We have had quite a number of cases from British Columbia during the last 
few years where injury somewhat of that character has occurred with apple trees, 
cherry trees and other trees, and as far as I can make out it is due to late irrigation 
and late growth. We have had some experience here where our trees grew very well 
until the wet season set in and then too much sap accumulated in the trees. When 
a hard frost came that part of the tree in a very sappy condition suffered, the bark 
was often split or loosened and as a result the tree was badly injured. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. You mentioned nursery stock. There are a great many complaints of nur- 
sery stock that comes from the United States to Canada. It is treated before leaving 
that country for the San Jose scale and fumigated. The stock is fumigated again 
after arriving in Canada and the treatment being very severe many of the trees die 
after being set out? 

A. Well so far as our experience goes, and we have imported trees from the 
United States from year to year for our experimental work, we have not found that 
to be the case. I believe such results are often due to carelessness on the part of 
someone else rather than to the treatment in the fumigation stations. 
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Q. You think that young trees can stand the treatment twice? 

A. Yes. I understand that some experiments are being conducted this spring, 
or were to be conducted this spring, by the Ontario Government to try and find out 
whether there was anything in this statement or not but so far as I know there is 
nothing in it. 

Another communication I have is from the Canadian Horticulturist concerning 
replies to questions from one of their correspondents. 

This gives you some idea of the correspondence that comes to us. It is gratify- 
ing sometimes to feel that one’s «fforts in this direction are appreciated because it 
is surprising how few people will acknowledge letters that are sent to them giving 
information. This is a letter from an Ontario man dated 25th February. He says: 

‘Your favour of 22nd re potatoes and onions and intensive culture of these bulbs, 
to hand. I write to you to tender my thanks for valuable information imparted in 
this letter. I scarcely expected an answer as I know you must have a vast amount of 
correspondence and could only attend to most important. J am experimenting to 
ascertain what possibilities there may be under intensive methods. Hence my 
questions re potatoes and onions. I shall put as a surface dressing about 2 inches 
of well rotted stable manure and I shall try seed sown in drills 8 inches apart and 
thinned 4 and 6 inches apart, and also sow plots 14 inches apart, thinned to 2 and 
3 inches, and note results. I shall also try nitrate of soda on some plots as you ad- 
vise. I have a vast amount of literature on horticultural subjects but the bulk of it 
is poor stuff, evidently written by. people who have larger conceit than: knowledge. I 
consider you the most reasonable and scientific of the whole bunch otherwise I 
should not have written you asking any questions.’ 

He mentions that he had a new variety of potato called French Monarch, and I 
told him that we would be very glad to try it. Gentlemen, that gives you a little idea 
of the kind of correspondence we have to deal with. 


IDENTIFICATION OF VARIETIES OF FRUITS. 


With regard to the identifying of varieties of fruits, we have found that since the 
Fruit Marks Act came into force some years ago, the number of specimens sent into 
us for identification has increased very much, because as you know, fruit growers are 
obliged to put on the closed packxges the correct name of the apple they have packed, 
and it is very important for them if they have a variety to find out what it is, so that 
we have increasing number of specimens sent in to us for name. On the whole I 
think we have given fairly good satisfaction in naming fruits although it is not pos- 
sible for any one person to know all of them. But having, as we have at the experi- 
mental farm, many hundreds of varieties of fruits we have a fair knowledge of them 
and if we do not know the variety ourselves we usually know someone to whom we 
can send it who is likely to grow that sort. The naming of fruits is a most interesting 
work because it tests one’s knowledge and it affords the opportunity of finding ont 
new sorts. 


MEETINGS ATTENDED BY THE HORTICULTURIST. 


Then each winter it is the work of the Horticulturist to attend any meetings 
which are authorized by the Hon. the Minister of Agriculture, and to give what in- 
formation he can to people at such meetings. During the last few. years I have 
attended most of the large provincial gatherings in Eastern Canada and given con- 
siderable information of value to the people. This year in addition to our regular 
work we attended the short course at the Agricultural Colleges at Guelph, St. Anne’s 
and Truro, N.S., and took part in the proceedings with the other speakers for two 
or three days, and I think helped the work of those institutions. 
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Q. Did you attend the short course in Maxitoba Agricultural College ¢ 
A. No, not this year. 


APPLES ORIGINATED IN THE HORTICULTURAL DIVISION, EXPERIMENTAL FARM, OTTAWA. 


Now I should like to tell you a little about two or three lines of work which we 
are conducting at the farm which are proving of value, or if they have not demon- 
strated so far that they have been of value I believe they will in the very near future. 
The colder parts of Canada—and when I say in the colder parts of Canada I mean 
practically all Canada outside of the Annapolis Valley and adjacent parts of Nova 
Scotia, the warmer parts of Ontario and the warmer parts of British Columbia—over 
these vast areas in Nova Scotia, parts of Prince Edward Island, New Brunswick and 
Quebec, all eastern and central and northern Ontario, the great prairie sections and 
the colder parts of British Columbia, this climate is not suited to the kinds of fruits 
which have been recommended very often by people as being suitable for these sections 
of country. For instance, I refer to apples such as the Baldwin, the Spy, the Green- 
ing, the King and some other varieties. The reason is that these apples come from 
the country farther to the south, where there is a warmer climate, and are not suited 
to the climatic conditions such as we have in these vast areas of Canada which I 
have mentioned. Therefore, what we have been trying to do at Ottawa is to develop 
fruits which will be suitable to these parts of the country. For instance, we have got 
the McIntosh Red and these specimens of this variety on the table before me were 
grown at Ottawa. The McIntosh Red is an almost ideal apple as far as quality and 
appearance are concerned. But unfortunately it is not a long enough keeper, and 
that is a quality which is lacking in the fruit grown in these colder parts of the 
country. I have found as a result of our experiments and observations that late 
keeping apples are usually borne on late growing trees. It is very difficult indeed to 
get a late keeping apple and also a tree which will ripen its wood thoroughly where 
the temperature falls 20, 30 or 40 degrees below zero. It is very necessary to have a 
tree with a thoroughly ripened wood and for that reason it has been difficult to find 
such an apple in the country. But upon careful observation I find that we have a 
few varieties of apples which combine thorough maturing of tree with late keeping 
of fruit, which combine early maturing but late keeping fruit with early maturing 
of tree. I have brought, for example, this morning a variety called the Milwaukee 
apple. This apple is ready for use early in the winter but will keep all winter. It 
is a winter seedling of the Duchess and was not originated at Ottawa, but it gives 
you an example of what I wished to bring out. If any of you care to test it, you will 
find this apple is just as solid as any of the late keeping apples which are not ready 
to eat until after Christmas. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Did you say it was a seedling of the Duchess? 
A. Yes, a seedling of the Duchess produced in Wisconsin. This specimen was 
grown on the Experimental Farm in Ottawa. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. On what kind of soil? 

A. A sandy loam soil. 

Q. Is there any connection between the keeping qualities of an apple and the class 
of soil upon which it has been raised? 
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A. There is to some extent. A sandy loamy soil usually ripens fruit earlier in 
the season. But if you were to pick fruit at the same stage of ripeness on sandy loamy 
soil and on clay soil you would not find much difference in the keeping quality. On 
the sandy soils in some parts of the country the fruits mature too early but the 
keeping quality is more influenced by the climate and stage of maturing than the soil. 

Q. Your experiments are all conducted on sandy soil? 

A. On a sandy loam soil. 

Q. You have no clay soil at the Experimental Farm. 

A. There is no clay soil in the orchard there. In Eastern Ontario a clay soil is 
not found suitable for apple growing because it is too cold. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Tile drainage would help it? 

A. Tile drainage would help it but it does not warm the soil enough to make 
the trees thrive sufficiently and my observations, covering a good many years now, 
lead me to believe that the temperature of the soil in summer has a great deal to do 
with the success in growing fruits. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Is the Milwaukee a hardy tree? 

A. It is a very hardy tree. It fruits early and is proving a very desirable kind 
in Eastern Ontario. It just like the Duchess in quality, is acid but las little flavour. 
It is a splendid cooking apple and is relished by a good many people at this time of 
the year on that account. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


. Does it cling to the tree pretty well? 

Pretty well. 

It has a short stem ? 

Yes, but it clings pretty well to the tree. 

How would it do in an ordinary orchard ? 

. In a sod orchard it might possibly drop more but I am just bringing this out 
as an example of what we are trying to work out in regard to winter apples in Ottawa. 
In this variety we have an apple which matures early and will keep all winter and 
we have a number of varieties like that. I find that these winter apples which have 
originated in the colder parts of the country, like the Baxter, Scott Winter, Canada 
Baldwin and two or three others I might name, are apples which mature very early 
in the winter, keep all the winter and have a hardy tree. 

Q. Are they early bearers? 

A. The Scott winter is an early bearer. Finding we had a certain number of 
apples to work with we have been crossing these apples with such varieties as the Mc- 
Intosh Red hoping to get a combination of the good keeping qualities of these later 
kinds with the better flavour of the McIntosh and combining that with a hardy tree. 


POPOoPO 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. How long have you been experimenting with the Milwaukee? 
A. Since 1895. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. You have the history of the McIntosh Red I suppose? 
A. Yes, sir. 
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Mr. Broper.—I know the district very well where it originated and the man it 
was named after. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Have you experimented with the Ben Davis to try and improve its qualities ? 

A. No, the Ben Davis is not quite hardy enough at Ottawa and for that reason I 
have not worked with it as a parent. We have been combining quite a number of 
varieties in different ways. We have crossed the McIntosh sometimes using it as 
the male parent and sometimes as the female parent. We have used the Northern Spy 
as male and female parents and with the Duchess and with other varieties to try and 
combine hardiness with high quality. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. How long has the Milwaukee been bearing? 
A. Since 1898. We had a top graft of it at first but have had the trees growing 
since 1895. 


By Mr. Martin (Wellington): 


Q. After three years it commenced to bear? 

A. Yes. First of all we got top grafts which bore fruit and then we also had 
trees of that variety, not our own trees but we bought trees. I am just pointing out 
the Milwaukee as an example, I am not strongly recommending it. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. It is a long keeper? 

A. It is a good keeping apple. 

Q. Of course, the Duchess is not a good keeper ? 

A. No. There is only a limited time in the spring for doing this cross breeding 
work and with many other duties to discharge it is impossible to spend much time at 
it. We are, therefore, carrying on another line of work in apples by growing seedlings 
from the best we produce. We have in our orchard about 2,000 apple seedlings, seed- 
lings of the Northern Spy, seedlings of the McIntosh, of the Fameuse, of the 
Wealthy, of the St. Lawrence, of the Ontario, and a number of other kinds. 

Q. Seedlings are hardier than the grafted fruit? 

A. Most of the seedlings are hardier. We have found some remarkable results in 
the seedlings. A very large proportion of them are good marketable apples and I should 
like to give you for a very few mments the characteristics of 93 wealthy seedlings: 

The Wealthy apple is such a well-known variety in North America and has 
proved itself so generally desirable that we have thought it would be useful and inter- 
esting to record at this time some of the characteristics of seedlings of the Wealthy 
fruited at the Central Experimental Farm. 

In the year 1898, seed was saved from Wealthy fruit grown at Ottawa. No special 
selection was made of the fruit, though seed was not taken from poor or small fruit. 
The male parent or parents being unknown; but as the Wealthy trees grew near trees 
of the Duchess of Oldenburg it is probable that in some cases the Wealthy was pollen- 
ized by that variety, although from the fact that the Wealthy is self-fertile it is pro- 
bable that a large proportion of the flowers were self-fertilized. The seeds were sown in 
the autumn of 1898. They germinated the following spring, and the trees were set out 
in nursery rows in the spring of 1899. In thespring of 1901 and 1902 there were 153, 
in all, of the best trees planted out. Most of these were planted 15 feet apart, but 
about one-third of them was planted 10 feet apart. Of the 153 trees set out only 11 
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have died or been winter killed and there have been some severe winters since they 
were planted. 


By Mr, Owen: 


Q. Nearly all of them are bearing? 

A. The majority of them are bearing. Of the 142 remaining trees, 98 have 
fruited and it is interesting to note when these trees began to bear. One tree fruited 
in 1903, 5 years after sowing the seed; one tree fruited in 1904; 19 in 1905; 22 in 
1906; 11 in 1907; 44 in 1908. Of these 98 seedlings, 93 have been described; descrip- 
tions have been made of good and bad alike. It is from the data available on our 
description blanks that the following results have been tabulated. Some of the out- 
standing characteristics of these Wealthy seedlings are: first, the hardiness of the 
trees, most of them appearing to be equal or superior to Wealthy in hardiness; second, 
their early bearing habit; third, their great productiveness; fourth, the very large 
proportion of seedlings bearing marketable fruit; fifth, the general resemblance to 
Wealthy in a large proportion of the seedlings, particularly in colour, and the rounded, 
regular outline of the fruit and character of flesh. 

While fuller descriptions were taken, the characteristics given in this paper refer 
only to size, form, colour, acidity, quality season and degree of resemblance to 
Wealthy. All the descriptions were made by the writer, hence, as near as possible, 
the same standard was followed throughout, but even so, the descriptions of the 
characteristics dealt with may not always be true as one’s opinion in regard to acidity 
or flavour, for instance, n.ay vary somewhst from one year to another. With the 
majority of the seedlings, however, the description taken one season has been con- 
firmed or altered in a second season, and sometimes in a third season, in order that 
it might be as accurate as possible. The fruit of the Wealthy itself as grown at 
Ottawa may be described as medium to almost large on young trees; roundish, yellow 
well splashed and washed and sometimes completely covered with crimson; flesh 
yellowish, sometimes tinged with red, crisp, tender, juicy, briskly subacid with a 
pleasant aromatic flavour; quality good to very good; season late September, October 
and November. 

In the following table are given the percentages of different characteristics, based 
on the descriptions of 93 seedlings:—  . 


CHARACTERISTICS OF 93 WEALTHY APPLE SEEDLINGS. 


Size. Per Cent. 
Smell (distinctly: crablake=— poi) ee 2 re eee 
Below Medium eae ce es See ee ee sl Gen 
Miediiamin se eee te or eee Wace en nae Moa ce cae ae mee pee 
ABOVE MEGUMI e R e eO O 
dBi yee ieee ee een e ua Mia Ou eH amavis aaa hea et 9.67 

99.98 
Wealthy is medium to almost large. ‘ 

Form. Per Cent. 
Oblate: . 2 oe Fae i EAE 
Roundishs i ea ee a GG) 
Conicale cf oe ee a ee Oatley 
Oblong #5.5..8 25 SONS 2 ice ee OD 

100.00 


Wealthy is roundish. 
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Colour. Per Cent. 
Green on yellow s.0:4 2. . Fi rau ane Se aauren OE O10, 
Splashed or washed with crimson ean as ge ee OO 300 
Splashed or washed with pink or pinkish red... ........ 5-37 
Splashed or washed with orange or orange red... ........ 15-05 


99.98 
imenrcentacen cull nedi she ee See Bee Oe 150 


Wealthy is yellow, splashed and washed with crimson. 


Acidity. Per cent. 
Sweeties tas Be er ion sis enh eek wie ec hotr se ST6aL9 
Malaiosubheid: Me a eee i ee a i et OF 
Subacid. . a See aoe ee a  BALAO 
Briskly subaefd. Re rr er ieee ey ee as BBO 
Acid. . Wee am ene Ge WE re eee OL Be 

99.96 


Wealthy is briskly subacid. 


Quality. Per cent. 
Belo wa Meurer a ON ee a ei FA 80) 
Meche eae te ee ee een eae nae er ere. © BOaLO 
PNDOVERIMeCIUNN ota ne eee We ei te AG OS 
Good. . Ae de ca eg eC ee Oa uy ea OEOD 
fd iaieery coed. Be aR oc spe Cage ee oe oe OOO 


99-98 

Wealthy is good to very good. 
Season. Per cent. 
ANTE TUNl, Sreyoueonlorsen ey is SMaiget Oh ae Sati tae eatin cin, oc is Sun 
Mid September Ociobetey (4s a. | ee 300) 


@ctohersNovembennes 956 os i i re ee OOD 
WecembersheMmuatyer. ce Bee ee a OC OO 
WDECeMPer AGM a ee ee aa ORGY. 


99.97 
Wealthy is in season late September, October and November. 


Resemblnace to Wealthy, more or less. Per cent. 
linmommiwandeappernancetn 9 et es ek a 69299 
ATE SITe eepeee et ie Be os ce dis, “sey ADE DD 
rile OU ee eo ee ee de A Ae 
Nomnesemblancenren tr steer en ee er 09) BS 


(Percentage in this case based on 90 seedlings). 


Marked resemblance to Wealthy. Per cent. 
ina pearancems ins ere osm a ee ie ee en OAT 
Minpnesiy se eee Se ee oe lia oe 4d 4 
MeV OU eee Ne re en al SA ee BBB 
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. In appearance and flesh. 2°) 22) 3) ee lc 
In appearance, flavour and flesh: . 2. 2.2.2) 36 ee OC) 
(Percentage in this case based on 90 seedlings). 
(*) Same season as Wealthy. 2-2.) 323 ele 
Later;season than Wealthy... 2:35.23 ee ele 


There are some interesting facts brought out in this table. Although Wealthy is 
said to have been grown from ‘ Cherry Crab Seed,’ only 5-37 per cent of the seedlings, 
or six out of the ninety-three described was distinctly crab-like. The fact that 934 
pei cent of the seedlings was large enough to be marketable is worthy of note. It is 
remarkable that not one of the seedlings was entirely green or yellow, all having more 
or less red. It is interesting to note that over 15 per cent was orange or orange red 
in colour. In this connection it may be stated that quite a number of the seedlings 
had the peculiar flavour of sops of wine or haas, which are of this colour and while 
the sops of wine and haas were in the same orchard with the Wealthy trees they were 
a considerable distance away. It will be noticed that over 16 per cent of the apples 
was sweet, while only 1 per cent was mildly sub-acid. There was over 65 per cent of 
the seedlings above medium and better in quality, which is a remarkably large propor- 
tion we think. Over 23 per cent of the seedlings was about the same season as 
Wealthy and over 18 per cent later, which is encouraging in the breeding of hardy 
winter apples. The large proportion of apples which bear more or less resemblance to 
Wealthy is worthy of note. 

We are propagating the best of these Wealthy seedlings as well as seedlings from 
other varieties. My idea is to send these to a few people that I know are interested 
in trying experiments so as to get an unbiased opinion of their merits; because natur- 
ally the one who originates the variety is apt to think it is better than it really is and 
I think that we should, before saying much about the merits of these varieties, have 
them tested by other persons and have them fruit. 


By Mr. Owen: 


. How many acres did you say you had in orchard? 
. We have 27 acres of tree fruits. 
How often is that ploughed? 
Ploughed every year. 
. And fertilized every year? 
. Parts of it are fertilized but not all fertilized every year. 
. When manures are not procurable what is the next best fertilizer? I suppose 
barnyard manure is the best? 

A. We have not used commercial fertilizers in our orchard but where barnyard 
manure cannot be procured I have been recommending a cover crop of vetches or 
clover to supply the nitrogen and 200 pounds of ground bone and the same quantity 
of muriate of potash to supply the phosphoric acid and potash. That will return 
sufficient plant food to the soil to keep up the fertility. 

Q. You would not recommend taking a crop off the soil in the orchard every year? 

A. I would not except in some cases when the trees are quite small. 


OrorPopo 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. You say 200 pounds of ground bone to the acre? 

A. Yes, it is not very much. 

Q. No. You would not recommend seeding the orchard down? 

A. No. There are some sections of the country where seeding down has not as 
injurious effects as in others; in fact in some places where there is too much moisture 
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in the soil I believe seeding down is desirable because it will exhaust the soil moisture. 
In apple growing districts, however, I believe it is undesirable. 


By Mr. Smith (Stormont) : 


Q. What about using wood ashes? 
A. Wood ashes are very desirable if you can get them. Muriate of potash is 
recommended instead of wood ashes because the latter are not always available. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. In your bulletin do you give a simple explanation as to how to control the 
ordinary apple pests? 
A. I think my bulletin on apple culture makes that very clear. 


INDIVIDUALITY IN APPLE TREES. 


There is one other line of work I would like to draw your attention to and that 
is individuality in apple trees. Now stockmen and poultrymen and specialists in live 
stock have devoted a good deal of attention to the question of individuality. Fruit 
growers, however, have not given to the subject that attention which they should. At 
the experimental farm we keep an accurate record of the yield of every bearing apple 
tree in our orchard so at the end of a period of 10 years we are able to tell just how 
much each individual tree has borne. We have the records now of the past 10 or 11 
years and we find there is a remarkable difference in the yields of individual trees of 
the same variety planted on the same day. We are propagating the least productive, 
the most productive and propagating from the one that bears the most crop every 
year to find out if these characteristics are continued when we graft the tree. 
Although this may not be borne out, we want to find out whether it will or not; and 
I think if we demonstrate the fact that there is permanent individuality in trees it 
will be very valuable information for the country as then we can advocate strongly the 
propagation of trees from the most productive varieties. Now to give you a little idea 
of the variation. Out of fifteen trees of the Wealthy variety—I am giving you ex- 
treme cases because we are propagating from extreme cases, in ten years one yielded 
154 gallons. If you divide that by twenty-four you will get the yield in barrels. An- 
other tree which yielded the least fruit only gave 584 gallons, a difference of 95} gal- 
lons or nearly three times as much from the large bearing tree as from the other. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. The same age? 
A. The same age. 
By Mr. Sexsmith: 
Q. How old were those trees? 
A. Those trees were planted in the year 1896. 
Q. They have just prcduced that much apples? 
A. That much apples. Now I will give you the results from older trees that have 


been planted for about 20 years. We have eight trees of the McMahan variety under 
test. It may not appeal to you gentlemen who come from th apple districts, but 
this is one of the best cooking apples grown and very hardy and very productive. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Is it a good keeper? 
A. No, it is a fall apple ripening in October and November. Now here are the 
records of 8 trees for 11 years. One tree yielded 7534 gallons and the other 163 
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gallons, a difference of 5904 gallons or 244 barrels, or an average for 11 years of over 
2 barrels more per tree per year. At 40 trees per acre this would be 80 barrels more 
per acre per year and at $1 per barrel for half of that quantity it would mean $40 
more per acre per year, a very respectable increase. Now take the record of 5 trees 
of the Patten Greening, a very hardy fall apple. One tree yielded 5023 gallons and 
the other 2303 gallons, a difference of 272 gallons or more than twice as great. In 
the case of the McIntosh Red we have only a couple of older trees for comparison, but 
the results have been that one tree has produced more than twice as much as the other, 
one bearing 5014 gallons and the other 2303 gallons, in eleven years, : 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Both equally good? 

A. Both good strong trees, about the same kind of soil and grown near each other. 
These results are very striking and they appeal to me, as I think they must appeal to 
you, and although there may not be anything in it at all—it may be due to some local 
condition of the soil—yet the facts as borne out by different varieties of trees grown 
in different parts of the orchard seems to show there is something in it. 

Q. I think a good deal depends upon the soil? 

A. The soil may have something to do with it, of course. 

T have not very much time left but I would like to refer to some breeding work 
with vegetables. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Before you leave this subject does the result not depend upon whether the 
pollen reaches the tree or not? The wind might drive it in another direction ? 

A. That might affect it somewhat but not to that extent under the conditions in 
which these trees are growing. We are trying to find if this individuality is per- 
manent in two ways, by root grafting and top-grafting. We have the least produc- 
tive, the most productive and the uniform bearers all top-grafted on one stock, to find 
out what these will produce on the one stock. 


EXPERIMENTS IN THE SELECTION OF TOMATOES. 


We have been conducting some experiments with vegetables, because the vege- 
table part of our work is very important, but I have only time to refer to some experi- 
ments we have been carrying on with tomatoes during the last six years. We feel that 
all over Canada it is very desirable to develop the earliest strains of vegetables, that 
is for the great mass of the people, and for this reason we are working on early strains 
ot tomatoes, beans, peas and corn. I should like to give you some figures with regard 
to tomatoes. For the last six years we have been selecting each year from the plant 
which bore the largest crop of the most uniform early fruit and from the plant which 
bore the largest crop without respect to earliness. The seed from one tomato from 
each of these selections was sown each year and the results are very marked. Let me 
take the results in 1908. The selection for uniformity and earliness gave a yield 
from forty plants up to August 18, at the rate of fifty-four bushels per acre. The 
selection for uniformity and productiveness gave a yield from forty plants up to 
August 18, at the rate of 274 bushels per acre. The total yield for the season from the 
plants that were selected for uniformity and earliness was 741 bushels per acre while 
in case of the plants selected for uniformity and productiveness the total yield for 
the season was 889 bushels, or an increase of yield by selecting for productiveness of 
about 20 per cent. The average date of the first ripe fruit of the forty plants we were 
selecting for earliness was July 27. In the case of the plants we were not selecting for 
earliness it was August 15. Thus you see that where selected for earliness the fruit 
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ripened nineteen days earlier than where selected for productiveness and where selected 
for earliness the yield up to August 18, was about double that where selected for pro- 
ductiveness; but the total yield where selected for productiveness was about 20 per 
cent greater than where selected for earliness. I think that these results are striking 
and show that there is room for the production of Canadian grown vegetable seeds 
where it is practicable to do it on a commercial scale; and even where it is not prac- 
ticable to do it on a commercial scale I believe every farmer should select, as far as 
he can, his own seed of the type he wishes to grow on his farm. In that way I believe 
he would soon make a wonderful difference both in his returns and in the kind of pro- 
ducts that he has. As the time is nearly up I shall be very glad to answer any ques- 
tions which you may have to put in regard to this work. I have only touched on a 
very few features of the work but I hope they have been of interest to you. 

Perhaps it might be just as well to call your attention to a few of these apples at 
present displayed before me and which I brought here to show the remarkable differ- 
ence in, seedlings. I have here some seedlings of the Syawzie which is one of the 
most delicious apples we grow. Most of them have more or less of the peculiar aro- 
matic flavour of the Swayzie but the general appearance of the progeny is quite dis- 
tinct from the parent apple. We have some very promising specimens of these Sway- 
zie seedlings and we are propagating them. Not only is the fruit larger and more 
marketable, but the trees are more vigorous. That is a remarkable thing. The Sway- 
zie tree, as any of you know who grow it, is a poor grower whereas the seedlings are 
on the whole remarkably strong growers. Very few of the seedlings are russeted like 
Swayzie, most of them being larger apples without russeting. - 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Are they hardy? 
A. Most of them are quite hardy. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. How do you treat the seed? 

A. We find it best to plant them shortly after the ripening of the fruit. If we 
hold the seed over winter it becomes somewhat dry, and if there is a dry spring the 
seed will probably not germinate all that season. If the seed is sown when it is fairly 
moist it will germinate early in the spring and you will have a nice little plant of 
about 6 inches to start with. These are transplanted to the nursery rows and after a 
time put out in the orchard. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Have you been testing these seedlings any time? 
A. Some of these seedlings we have been propagating for four years, the best of 
those which have fruited being perpetuated in this way. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Are they heavy bearers ? 

A. Not as heavy bearers as the Wealthy seedlings. Nearly all the Wealthy 
seedlings have the wonderful bearing habit of the parent. I might say that we have 
about 100 Northern Spy seedlings and out of that number only 7 or 8 have fruited 
although the seed was planted in 1898 showing that the light bearing habit of the Spy 
comes out in the seedling. I am glad to say that some of the seedlings of the Spy 
have proved of very good quality and if they turn out to be sufficiently productive it 
will be desirable to propagate them. 
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Q. Have you any experience in regard to orchards taking a very long time before 
they come to bearing? For instance, in regard to Spies or Baldwins, some take 3 
years longer than others. 

A. There is a great diffrence in the time when trees come into bearing. Two 
varieties showing the extremes of early and late bearing habits are the Wealthy and 
the Spy. 

Q. I was not speaking of that. J had in mind the fact that a number of orchards 
on the shores of Lake Huron take two or three years longer coming into bearing than 
others farther back? 

A. We find that trees which are growing very fast will not bear so quickly as 
those which are only growing at a moderate rate; and sometimes they will bloom but 
not set fruit, the fruit buds do not seem to have been nourished or matured sufficiently. 

Q. The trees that I refer to are strong healthy trees and there are probably 500 
of them ? 

A. That occurs in cherry trees more than apple trees. You find young cherry 
trees which are of very strong growth and blooming well but evidently the fruit buds 
are not sufficiently nourished to develop the fruit from them. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. The strong growth is evidently due to rich soil? 
A. Probably it is the rich soil and the moisture. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you noticed any earlier bearing by trimming back? 

A. Yes, by summer pruning. We do not recommend summer pruning, it is not 
a very practicable method with us but if you have lots of time you can do it. If you 
prune too much you injure your tree. In England many people have their gardeners 
who can give the necessary time to pruning. 


GROWING OF CEDAR AND HEMLOCK HEDGES FROM SEED. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. I would like to ask how you grow cedar and hemlock trees from seed. Through 
our country on a great many farms there are evergreen hedges extending from the 
highway up to the door of the dwelling? 

A. The plan is to get the cones in the late autumn, to spread them out in a dry 
room on paper and the seed will drop out. It is collected and kept dry until the 
spring. In the spring it is sown broadcast on the bed. We find it desirable to enclose 
the bed with pieces of board because the seed is protected better. Cover the seeds 
lightly with sandy loam soil, pack it down with a mallet and then shade the bed with 
leths so that the sun will not fall directly on it. The seeds will germinate during the 
spring. We find the most critical time in the growing of these evergreens is just when 
the seedlings are coming through the ground and the hot sun scalds them. In their 
native haunts they start up in the shade and so you have got to give them that. Have 
your laths perhaps a foot and a half up from the bed so as to permit the circulation 
of air. The laths should be the width of themselves apart and made into a frame. 
The young plants are grown two seasons in the beds when they are transplanted to 
nursery rows. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. You might put the seeds under a tree? 
A. They need moisture to germinate and if put under a tree they might not get it. 
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By Mr. Hodgins: 

Q. When is the proper season to trim the cedar hedge? 

A. In the month of July is the best time. 

Q. Do you approve of cutting them square on top? 

A. I believe in having them wider at the bottom than at the top. At the experi- 
mental farm we started our hedges with a rounded top, but I do not believe now that 
that was the best method for the reason that the lower parts are shaded from the 
direct rays of the sun by the overhanging top and they are beginning to go. The idea 
is to have them a little wider at the base than at the top so that the sun will shine on 
the base otherwise the hedges may die off at the base. 

Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. Really the natural shape of the tree? 

A. Yes, nearly the natural shape of the tree as far as being broad at the base and 
narrow at the top is concerned. 

Q. What time would you prune spruce? 

A. The latter part of June or early in July after the greater part of the growth 
has been made. I believe it is most satisfactory to have it pruned so as to have as 
long a period as possible with a neat hedge. By pruning in late June or early in July 
one will have a nice clean hedge all the rest of the summer. It will also be neat 
through the winter and the spring up to the time when growth is made; that is the 
theory I have worked on and it has operated very well in practice. 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. Speaking of apples what variety would you recommend as the most profitable 
to grow in the Ottawa valley. 

A. The Wealthy and the McIntosh. The McIntosh apple though is just doubt- 
fully hardy in the Ottawa Valley about Ottawa. It is all right at certain places in 
the Ottawa Valley but speaking generally of this district it is doubtfully hardy. I 
would not be at all surprised if some year we will get a test winter that will badly 
injure the McIntosh. Therefore, I would like to tender a word of caution. 

Q. Then for the Pontiac District it would not be available? 

A. No. The leaves of McIntosh stay on until late in the autumn and when you 
see that you may know the wood of the tree is not as ripe as it should be. 


By Mr. Smith (Stormont): 

Q. It is all right along the St. Lawrence? 

A. Yes, the McIntosh grows well between Brockville and Cornwall, and in fact 
east and west of those points for a long distance. 

By Mr. Barr: 
Q. And Western Ontario would be all right? 
AGu Yes. 

By Mr. Smith (Stormont): 

Q. Do you consider the McIntosh the most profitable apple for the farmers in 
that district ? 

A. I do consider it so but I would like to qualify that by saying we have found 
the McIntosh apple to be self-sterile, that is, its own pollen will not fertilize the 
flowers properly. If a solid block of McIntosh trees are planted without any other 
varieties around, as I fear a number of fruit growers are now doing owing to its 
popularity, the crop will not be nearly so good, in fact it will be liable to be light. 

By Mr. Sexsmith: 

Q. The Spy, too? 

A. The Spy is also. One reason why the Wealthy is such a heavy bearer is 
because it is self-fertile. The reason why the McIntosh is such a poor bearer is 
because it is more or Jess self-sterile. 
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ERADICATION OF THE OYSTER SHELL BARK LOUSE. 
By the Chairman: 


Q. Are you doing anything for the eradication of the oyster shell bark louse ? 

A. Yes. Ten or eleven years ago the orchards at the farm were pretty badly 
infested with the pest and we tried some experiments to get rid of it. We found that 
by spraying the trees with lime wash we were able to eradicate most of it, buteit is 
necessary to do the work in the autumn not in the spring. We found that with two 
applications of freshly slaked lime, one application being put on when the other 
became dry so as to coat the tree from top to bottom, the caustic nature of the lime 
cut away the covering which enclosed the eggs of the bark louse and loosened it from 
the tree and then during the winter the changes of temperature, the freezing and 
thawing, and then in the spring the rains and wind, simply cleaned the scales off the 
tree before the eggs hatched in the latter part of May. We found that worked very 
satisfactorily, but it has to be done in the fall, because, as I explained, it is a purely 
mechanical thing; simply loosening the scales on the trees by destroying the material 
which held them there. 


By Mr. Broder: 


. [had some trouble and I used a weak lime wash and soap mixed with water? 
We tried that, but it had no effect. Did you find it effective? 
It did very well, but it was not a cure? 
We have not found it satisfactory. 
. We had the successful experience of one man who washed his orchards with 
soap suds two or three times during the summer? 

A. That is a very good thing, but the lime wash we have found most satisfactory. 


OPoPo 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Have you tried sulphur? 

A. No, we have not tried sulphur ourselves. In Western Ontario they have tried 
sulphur for the bark louse, but it does not give as satisfactory results as we have had 
with the lime wash. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. It will spread rapidly in orchards? 

A. Under some conditions it will spread rapidly but there are parasites of the 
bark louse that keep it down and sometimes after an infestation you will find that in 
a few years it is almost gone having been eaten into by these parasites. It is usually 
stunted trees in sod ground that become affected, although not always, and, therefore, 
it is wise to keep the orchards in good cultivation to prevent it. 


Mr. Broper.—It is just like a vigorous man being able to throw off disease. 


The CHairMan.—I am sure we are greatly indebted to Mr. Macoun for the able 
address and the interesting results of his experiments with which he has favoured us 
this morning. It shows the very wide field which is open for the development of the 
apple industry. The results of Mr. Macoun’s experiments have been to me a revela- 
tion and I am sure that the work he is carrying on must tend to develop our apple 
industry, in a way that we have not heretofore anticipated, in the northern or cooler 
sections of country. 


Having read over the foregoing transcript of my evidence, I testify the same to 
be correct. 
W. T. MACOUN, 


Horticulturist, 
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THE FRENCH CANADIAN HORSE 


House or Commons, 
Committrer Room No. 34, 
WeEpNEspAY, March 17, 1909. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here today 
at 11 o’clock, Mr. Schell, chairman, presiding. 


The CuairMan.—We are this morning to hear an address from Mr. J. G. Ruther- 
ford, Veterinary Director General and Live Stock Commissioner, on ‘The French 
Canadian Horse.’ 


DESCRIPTION OF TYPICAL ANIMAL. 


Dr. RutHerrorpD.—The French Canadian is described by those who knew him 
prior to the great variation in type which, owing to the introduction of other blood, 
has been brought about within the last thirty years, as an animal of Norman French 
descent, although of more or less mixed breeding, standing generally but little over 
fifteen hands high and weighing from nine to eleven hundred pounds. The head is 
broad and courageous looking, perhaps somewhat coarse, with the ears far apart, the 
neck thick, the frame stout, the breast full, the shoulders strong, even rather upright, 
the back rather long than short and sides inclined to flatness, the croup rather round or 
fleshy with quarters short and somewhat drooping, the muscles well let down and the 
tendons large, the feet tough and almost immune from disease. Mr. Barnard of 
Sherbrooke, Que., who perhaps knew the old breed of French Canadian horses as well 
as any one who has written of them, ascribes the shagginess or abundance of hair on the 
mane and tail and on the legs which are characteristics of the breed, to the severity 
of the climate, and suggests that under good cultivation these characteristics would 
probably disappear long before any change would be perceived in the innate excellen- 
cies and peculiarities of the breed. 

The French Canadian horse is of no fixed colour and although a good mover with 
high and perhaps rather forced action, is not inclined to maintain great speed for any 
length of time although there have been, and are some remarkable exceptions to this 
rule. 

Even though less given to style and showing perhaps less ambition than the 
Morgan and some of his other relatives, who it may be said in passing, benefited much 
from the strain of his blood which they undoubtedly acquired, the French Canadian 
was no whit inferior to any of them or perhaps to any horse of his weight, in strength 
and endurance. His hardiness and ability to thrive under the most adverse condi- 
tions were notable characteristics. Taking him altogether, he was a remarkable little 
horse, eminently suited for the needs of the habitant, well capable of performing the 
light agricultural work of the small Canadian farm under the old regime and equally 
well adapted to the roads of Quebec, which even to this day, especially during the 
winter season, deemed the employment of a light and active horse, capable of nego- 
tiating deep pitch holes and deeper snow drifts, which would bring to grief many 
animals of more weight and greater pretensions. 

I have here in the Report of the Ontario Agricultural Commission of 1881 about 
the only decent picture of the French Canadian horse which I have been able to find 
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anywhere. I think it might be passed around among the members of the committee. 
There is nothing in the book that is germane to the subject except the picture. 

While, as above stated, some allege that many different strains were commingled 
to produce him, the fact remains undisputed that the basic blood of the breed was 
of the best then available. The following quotation from a recent able report by Dr. 
J. A. Couture contains facts of great interest :— 

‘All of these animals were descended from those sent out from France in the 
early days of the Colony. Louis XIV who liked to do things in a grand way, had 
instructed his Minister Colbert, himself very eager to see the Colony flourish, to send 
here only the best animals of the kingdom. 

‘Thus on the 16th of July 1655 there were sent to us twenty mares and two 
stallions from the Royal stables, (unfortunately eight of the mares died during the 
voyage). Others were sent us in 1667, including a stallion and two mares for the 
Ursulines. In 1670 eleven mares and a stallion were landed in Quebec; other ship- 
ments followed.’ 

‘These horses which remained the King’s property for three years, were distri- 
buted among the gentlemen of the country who had done most to promote colonization 
and cultivation.’ 

In these early days the symmetry and quality which characterise our modern 
improved breeds were practically unknown so that it is perhaps scarcely fair to attri- 
bute the faults or rather peculiarities of conformation, which in our day and that of 
our fathers have been characteristic of the breed, to want of care or judgment in 
selection on the part of their breeders, although it is altogether likely that these also 
had their effect in ‘ntensifying the marked peculiarities already mentioned. 

There can be no doubt, in view of the evidence adduced that the hardihood and 
endurance of the French Canadian horse were derived from the same source as the 
like attributes in the Thoroughbred, namely the Eastern blood, Arab, Turk or Barb, 
to which all our modern breeds of light horses owe their best qualities. 


IDENTITY OF THE BREED ALMOST DESTROYED. 


From the above description, it must I think be admitted, that the French Canadian 
breed of horses was well worthy of preservation and that with care in selection, the 
development of good, the elimination of bad qualities, and the general improvement 
which might reasonably have been expected under present day conditions, it would, 
had no adverse circumstances intervened, have been by this time an exceedingly valu- 
able addition to the light horse stock of the Dominion. As has been well pointed out 
on more than one occasion by Dr. Couture, to whom perhaps, more than to any other 
man in Quebec is due the present revival of the French Canadian horse, as well as 
that of the French Canadian cow, a very grave mistake was made thirty years ago 
by well meaning but short sighted live stock reformers, who, by the introduction of 
stallions of many different breeds, succeeded in almost entirely destroying the identity 
of the native strain, and substituting for it the nondescript mongrel now far too 
frequently found in the stables of our French Canadian fellow citizens. 

There are many of us in this room today, myself among the number, though I 
have been but little over thirty years in Canada, who will recollect the French Cana- 
dian horse as he was before the introduction of these foreign sires, and it will be 
generally admitted that, though now he is seldom seen, he was an infinitely more 
attractive and valuable animal than the great majority of those who have usurped his 
place. Every credit is therefore due to those who, actuated by no mercenary but by 
patriotic motives, have been endeavouring to preserve and perpetuate this ancient and 
historic breed, and although some mistakes and errors of judgment have undoubtedly 
been committed, J think, keeping in mind the object they had in view, we should be 
6to their faults a little blind and to their virtues very kind.’ 
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ESTABLISHMENT OF FRENCH CANADIAN STUD BOOK. 


The first step towards the preservation of the original strain was taken in 1885 
when as the result of an agitation commenced by Dr. Couture, the Honourable Dr. 
Ross, then Prime Minister of Quebec, established among other records a French 
Canadian Stud Book, this being formally opened on December 16, 1886. Its man- 
agement, as well as that of the French Canadian Herd Book, was entrusted to a Com- 
mission composed of M. J. A. Lesage, the Assistant Commissioner of Agriculture and 
four other gentlemen, namely Dr. J. A. Couture, and Messrs. Casavant, Barnard and 
McEachran. 


FORMATION OF FRENCH CANADIAN HORSE BREEDERS ASSOCIATION. 


The work made but little progress until 1895 when the French Canadian Horse 
Breeders’ Association was formed and the work of inspection inaugurated. Between 
1895 and 1905, eighteen hundred and one (1801) animals were registered, of which 
six hundred and twenty-eight (628) were males and eleven hundred and seventy- 
three (1173) were females. The work progressed in spite of difficulties and drawbacks 
with more or less success until the year 1904, when as the result of the movement for 
the establishment of the National Records, the various live stock associations of 
Quebec surrendered, to some extent, their individuality, and became part and parcel 
of the new system. 

It was not however until after I assumed office as Live Stock Commissioner, in 
July, 1906, that this new chapter in the history of the Quebec records was really 
opened. JI found on taking charge that our French Canadian breeders, although 
nearly two years had elapsed, were still to a large extent in outer darkness, and that 
though a majority of the swine and some few sheep had been recorded, nothing 
whatever had been done in the way of registering either horses or cattle, while an 
overwhelming majority of the sheep of Quebec had also been, through one technicality 
or another, debarred from participating in the benefits of the new order of things. 

_As can readily be imagined, considerable dissatisfaction existed over this state of 
affairs, inasmuch as a large number of breeders had two seasons’ produce unregistered, 
while the outlook from their point of view was anything but reassuring. It took 
but a short time to adjust matters as far as the French Canadian Herd Book was 
concerned and registration of cattle was soon in progress. The sheep question was 
much more difficult owing to the fact that the standard of registration in Quebec 
differed considerably from that adopted by the breeders of Ontario, who-were naturally, 
from their business relations, in close touch with the various American Records. 
The sheep difficulties were however eventually overcome and although a few flocks, 
either palpably underbred or the registration of whose ancestors had been neglected, 
were disqualified, the majority were found eligible for registration, and the situation 
being loyally accepted, the irritation disappeared. 

An examination of the record maintained by the French Canadian Horse Breeders’ 
Association revealed the fact that although the organization had apparently started 
well and had during the first years of its existence maintained a fairly uniform and 
strict standard of registration, the same could scarcely be said with justice of the 
years immediately preceding its merger in the National Records. It was evident 
that more or less carelessness had occurred in the inspection of horses and their ac- 
ceptance for registration, the result being that many of the animals entered in the 
Stud Book were anything but eligible either from the view point of genealogy or from 
that of conformation. Those facts having been brought to the attention of the Minister, 
steps were immediately taken under his authority with a view of bringing about a 
more satisfactory state of affairs. The necessity for a change in the existing standard 
and a general stiffening up of the Stud Book were first brought to the attention of the 
Association by means of correspondence and subsequently at the annual meeting of the 
Association held at Montreal in February, 1907, where the Minister discussed the whole 
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question with the officers and members. It was then decided to establish a new record, 
having a fixed and definite standard of qualification and entry, which could only be 
accorded to such animals as were found eligible after inspection by a special Com- 
mission composed of four gentlemen familiar with the breed, two of whom were to 
represent the Association and two the Department of Agriculture. Those representing 
the Association were Dr. Couture of Quebec, and M. Arsene Denis of St. Nobert, 
while the Minister named on behalf of the Department, Mr. Robert Ness of Howick, 
and Mr. Louis Lavallee, of St. Guillaume d’Upton Dr. J. H. Vigneau of Three 
Rivers, one of the official inspectors of the Department was delegated to examine the 
animals for hereditary unsoundness and also to act as general secretary to the Com- 
mission. 


STANDARD OF REGISTRATION, 


The standard agreed upon is as nearly as possible that of the old French Cana- 
dian horse which I have already roughly deseribed. Stallions must not exceed in height 
15.3 and mares 15.2. The weight preferred is for stallions between eleven hundred 
and thirteen hundred and fifty pounds, for mares from ten hundred and fifty to twelve 
hundred and fifty pounds. 

Up to date 2,528 horses have been presented to the Commission for inspection, 
of which 470 had been registered in the old book. Of these, nine hundred and sixty- 
nine, (134 males and 835 females) of which one hundred and twenty-five had been 
previously registered, were accepted for entry in the new record. It will thus be 
seen that 345 animals which had been in the old stud book were refused entry to the 
new. 

The understanding reached at the annual meeting in 1907 was that registration, 
except for horses the progeny of unregistered sires or unregistered dams not sufi- 
ciently matured to allow the Commission to form a correct opinion as to the height, 
weight or conformation, was to cease on December 31st, 1908, but although every effort 
was made to cover the ground before that date there still remain a few horses to be 
examined in Bonaventure, Gaspé, and Isle aux Coudres, as also a number in the 
provinces of Ontario and four or five in Manitoba and Alberta. Those animals as 
also the youngsters already referred to, will be inspected during the current year, 
after which the stud book will be definitely closed unless it is decided to admit a few 
selected stallions of other light breeds with a view to improving and fixing the type. 
This step however is one which will only be taken, if at all, with the full approval and 
consent of the members of the Association. 

Meanwhile, as a further encouragement to the breed, the Minister, through the 
Live Stock Branch of his Department, has authorized the offering of prizes for stallions 
and mares registered in the new record, and as a result of this action there appeared 
last year at St. Johns, Quebec, over one hundred and twenty high class representatives 
of the breed. The exhibition on this occasion was most striking and one which evoked 
much enthusiasm among the spectators. 


DIFFICULTY LIKELY IN RESUSCITATION OF OLD FRENCH CANADIAN HORSE. 


It may be said that owing to the lack of line breeding and the diversity of type 
in the foundation stock now available for registration, considerable difficulty is likely 
to be experienced in resuscitating the old French Canadian horse. This is to some 
extent true and it must be admitted that the task of bringing back the breed in its 
original purity and with all its original characteristics, is perhaps somewhat beyond 
the compass of the present organization. On the other hand the history of the devel- 
opment of most of our modern breeds of horses, as well as of other animals, indicates 
clearly that it is possible by intelligent selection and careful mating to establish in a 
comparatively few generations a fixed type, capable as a rule of perpetuating itself, 
although of course, subject from time to time to atavistic variations. 
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There is thus, heretofore, every ground for the hope that the French Canadian 
horse which we are now trying to establish, will be, if not absolutely identical with 
his early progenitors, at least as good and possibly, although our friends from Quebec 
may have difficulty in believing it, very much better. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Was there not at one time a horse called the St. Lawrence horse in the pro- 
ince of Quebec? 
Yes. 
. It was mated with the French Canadian? 
Yes. 
. Are those horses extinct now ? 
Yes, I fancy so. There are a great many of them in the Morgan book you. 


POPOP 


know. 


By Mr. Currie (North Simcoe): 


. Is there not a family known as the St. Hilaire? 

Yes. 

. Black and a little heavier than the French Canadian horse? 
Those are practically extinct. 


Pope 


VALUE OF FRENCH CANADIAN HORSE IN CROSSING WITH OTHER BREEDS. 


By Mr. Muller: 


Q. I would like to ask some questions as to the value of the French Canadian 
horse in crossing with other breeds. First, what would you think of the value of a 
French Canadian mare to be bred to a standard bred sire. Second, what would be 
the advisability and what would be the result of breeding from a French Canadian 
male pure bred sire, and the third place, breeding from an Arab sire? 

A. The French Canadian mare and the French Canadian horse have already 
demonstrated, with reference to the American standard bred trotter, the excellence of 
their qualities. Some of the best and most fashionable strains of the American 
standard bred trotter trace directly back to the French Canadian horse. The same 
is also true of the Morgan, and I think that while perhaps the theory of extreme speed 
on which the breeding of the American standard bred has been perhaps too much based 
might not be strengthened by the introduction of French Canadian blood, the endur- 
ance, the courage, the symmetry and the soundness, as regards the legs and feet of the 
trotter would be greatly increased. With reference to the use of the thoroughbred 
horse I can scarcely speak without prejudice. I myself am a very strong and devout 
believer in the advantage of thoroughbred blood judiciously infused into all our 
breeds of light legged horses. I look upon a thoroughbred, as in fact I hinted in the 
paper I have just read, as having the best of all the good qualities of all the light legged 
horses that we know anything about at the present time, and, therefore, I would think 
a judicious mixture of thoroughbred blood would be beneficial to the French Canadian. 
Of course, the thoroughbred as a race horse would not be benefited by the introduction 
of French Canadian blood but on the other hand the opposite would be true. 

Q. What would you be likely to get with that cross, good saddle horses and hacks: 

A. Yes, I think so. The thoroughbred horse, provided he is good, bred on proper 
lines and capable of transmitting his characteristics, will get a good horse from almost 
any kind of light legged mare. The Arab I don’t know quite so much about. The 
Arab is a very symmetrical little horse and improves the conformation of almost any 
breed with which he is crossed); but he is deficient in size and he is not at the present 
day—although he is the progenitor of the English race horse,—nearly as fast, has not 
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as much endurance and has not nearly as many good qualities, as his descendant, the 
thoroughbred. So I would be rather chary of recommending the introduction of Arab 
blood to any of our light legged breeds although I know it is advocated by a great 
many people. 


OBJECT IN LIMITING WEIGHT OF FRENCH CANADIAN HORSES FOR REGISTRATION. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q, Why do you limit the registration of French Canadian horses to a certain 
weight ? 

A. The custom is followed not only in regard to French Canadian horses, but to 
other breeds as well. The Hackney horse in England is limited in the same way and it 
is about the same size. It is to discourage the almost universal tendency on the part 
of breeders to increase the size of horses. You keep on increasing the size until you 
get a horse which is altogether different from what you started out to get. Then you 
lose your uniformity of type and you get away from the original breed entirely. That 
is the case with the Hackney A large number of Hackney breeders have been breed- 
ing too big. Their standard is 15.3 for stallions and when they get a horse over 16 
hands, 16.1 and sometimes up to 16.2, it is not a Hackney at all but a great big coach 
horse entirely different from what the breed originally was supposed to be. I have 
an illustration here which will show the necessity of doing what the Department 
and the Association have been doing in Quebec in the way of stiffening up the Stud 
Book and looking after our registration and this also has some bearing on the size. 
I happened to be up the Gatineau one Sunday afternoon a couple of years ago and I 
found this (holding a poster up to view.) Having been brought up in Scotland I did 
not take it away without leave but I asked the owner of the building on which it was 
posted for it. He gave it to me and I brought it home with even more pride than he 
displayed in making me a present of it. The pedigree of the horse described in this 
poster is very instructive 


“FRENCH CANADIAN STALLION KING JOHN. 
KING JOHN. 


‘Is dapple grey in color with heavy mane 4 feet long and good tail. Stands fifteen 
and a half hands high, weighs about fifteen hundred pounds, good action. His sire 
was bred by John Montgomery Campstownend, Twynholm, Kircudbright, Scotland. 
Sire Tinwald (1544) vol. 8. Dam Lovely II (1500) vol. 5 sire of Dam Monkland Far- 
mer (543) vol. I; grand dam Lovely of Banks (266) vol. II; sire of grand dam, 
Lockfergus, Champion (449) vol. I; Great Grand Dam, Solly by Lothian Tam 506.” 


I don’t think we could get a better illustration than this bill affords of the need 
of doing something to try and preserve the purity of our French Canadian horses. 


UTILITY OF THE FRENCH CANADIAN HORSE. 
By Mr. Currie (North Simcoe): 


Q. What type of utility do you consider the French Canadian horse would fill, 
what would be the particular utility of this type of horse apart altogether from the 
consideration of breeding to a type? 

A. That is a very important question and one which is perhaps a little difficult 
to answer. I think that he would make an excellent roadster. He was always a strong, 
thick, stout horse and he would, therefore, in my opinion be a very good horse for 
general purpose use on small farms. 
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Q. Why limit it to small farms, Doctor? 

A. Because on the larger farms they generally prefer a larger horse, one with 
more weight, as there is heavier and more work to be done. The French Canadian 
horse would have in my opinion more endurance, more toughness than the Hackney 
horse. The Hackney horse while a very showy and very handsome animal with great 
conformation as bred at the present day, in too many instances is deficient in staying 
power. The old French Canadian strain if properly adjusted and assimilated with 
the blood of other breeds would give that staying power which the Hackney horse to 
some extent lacks. We would also have a better conformation than prevails amongst 
the American standard breds and we would have a much handsomer horse. Very 
fortunately now they are beginning to pay a little attention to the breeding but up to 
the present time they have devoted their attention almost entirely to the production of 
speed. 

Mr. Currte.—Too much. 


Dr. RutHEerRForD.—Conformation, soundness and substance have been lost sight of. 
All these things should be carefully looked for in this breed which we are trying to 
reinstate in the province of Quebec. The question you asked is perhaps the most 
important one that could be submitted here to-day, viz., what after all is the object in 
trying to bring back this breed or improve upon it? 


By Hon. Mr. Douglas: 


Q. Would it not be a first class horse for the delivery of goods in city streets? 
A. That is a rather plebeian occupation which is generally filled by the inferior 
specimens. J was speaking only of the best specimens bred. 


By Mr. Currie (North Simcoe) 


Q. What would you say as to the employment of the French Canadian horse for 
military purposes, for instance for artillery? 

A. He would be too light a horse almost for artillery purposes. He might do very 
well for what they call horse artillery but for the ordinary field guns he would be a 
little on the light side. However, these horses make very useful remounts for cavalry 
purposes, especially with a little admixture of thoroughbred. There is no reason 
why this horse should not be bred and extensively used for cavalry purposes. They 
would also make good mounted infantry ponies. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Is the French Canadian horse used very much in the other provinces? 

A. We have not any horse in the other provinces which is very much like the 
French Canadian. He is perhaps nearer to a cross between a thoroughbred and a 
standard bred than any other but even those would be of different blood. They would 
be higher and perhaps leggier, less blocky and not so stout. 


By Mr. Meigs: 


Q. Could you give us the pedigree of the French Canadian horse ? 
A. I have just given it to you. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. Is the French Canadian horse a good feeder? 

A. Yes, a very good feeder, very hearty. In fact history records that in the early 
days the French Canadians bred so many horses that they ate up all the provender in 
the province and there was nothing left for the cattle and sheep. 
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He would not take so much feed as a heavy horse? 
No, nothing like it. 


By Mr. Smith (Middlesex) 


. The French Canadian horse is the best general purpose horse raised in Canada? 
Yes, I think so. 

He fills that position to a very much greater extent than any other? 

Yes. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. On our sandy land he would be the most profitable horse for the average 
farmer? 

A. That is for the actual work of the farm. 

Q. Yes? 

A. Of course, the average farmer nowadays is figuring on selling a colt now and 
then and many of them for that reason prefer to breed to heavier horses. 

Q. Yes, but for the farm work itself ? 

A. For the work itself I think he is admirably adapted especially on such soil as 
you mentioned. 


Pe 


POPS 


SPEED OF THE FRENCH CANADIAN HORSE. 


By Mr. Miller: 


Q. Is the French Canadian horse speedy enough as an ordinary driver? 

A. Yes, he is a horse that will go along very nicely. As a rule he has not got 
extreme speed and even when he has a good deal of speed he does not care to keep it 
up for any great distance; he prefers a reasonable gait. He will go on all day but 
does not care to keep up extreme speed. I think perhaps that is owing to the fact 
that his action, as I said in my address, is rather forced. He is often a high stepper 
but rather forces his action. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—I would like to say that I have frequently known the French 
Canadian horse to go from 12 to 14 miles an hour for 2 or 3 hours in a day without 
any trouble. 


By Mr. Currie (North Simcoe): 


Q. The reason J asked you about the utility of the French Canadian horse for 
military purposes was that I saw on one occasion several teams of French Canadian 
horses that the Royal Canadian Artillery had. They were heavier horses than ‘those 
outlined in your address. I never saw such magnificent teams in my life. I under- 
stand these horses went all through the South African war and came back home safe 
and sound? 

A. Yes. 

Q. I don’t know whether you have heard or know anything about that. The 
horses I speak of weighed possibly from 1,450 to 1,500 pounds, they were a little heavier 
than the type you mentioned. These horses are very handy. 

A. Probably they had a cross of French Canadian blood. 

Q. The horses I speak of were black with a curly mane and tai!? 

A. They would be a cross with French Canadian blood. A great many of the 
horses that we know now in Canada as French Canadians are really a cross between 
either the Clydesdale or the Percheron and the old French Canadian blood. 


Mr. Owren.—Judging from the description given by the Hon. Minister of Agri- 
culture the French Canadian horse must possess quite a bit of speed. I am a great 
lover of horses and when I get a hold of a horse that can travel 14 miles an hour I 
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consider him a crackerjack as a roadster. However, such horses are very few and far 
between. 


By Mr. Hunt: 


Q. How are these horses registered? Are they put as being of a certain breed? 

_A. A good deal of attention is paid to the breeding, to the genealogy, and the 
owners who present them for registration are questioned very closely as to their 
breeding. But it is quite impossible to depend entirely upon the spoken statements 
of these men, and it being impossible to trace back the breeding, or verify it in any 
way, as a matter of fact they are largely accepted on their conformation alone. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Are there any of these thoroughbred stallions in the province of Ontario now? 

A. You mean the pure bred French Canadian stallions? There are a few but 
they have not been re-inspected yet. We intend to have another inspection next 
month and no doubt a large proportion of them will be thrown out of the new stud 
book. I would not like to make any promise as to any of these horses now in the 
province of Ontario being accepted by the members of the Commission. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Is there any such system in regard to the other breeds? Generally in the 
registration of live stock there are the pure bred sire and the pure bred dam to 
qualify for registration in the stud book without any inspection ? 


Hon. Mr. FisHer.—I think every other book is closed for foundation stock. I 
do not think there is any other book except the French Canadian book which is still 
open for what is called foundation stock. Where the books are closed for founda- 
tion stock it is only the progeny of the registered animals that can be registered. 


Mr. WricHt.—But can all the progeny be registered, no matter what they may 
be? 


GOVERNMENT INSPECTION. 


Hon. Mr. FisHer.—Oh, yes, there is no system of inspection by the government; 
that would be a matter for the association to discuss. This is a case where the old 
French Canadian book maintained in the province of Quebec was examined and 
before we could, on the part of the Department of Agriculture, put our stamp on 
the animals registered, or rather on the certificates which we now do in the ease of 
the national records of Canada, we felt that we ought to go over the animals and 
reconsider them and for that purpose this system of inspection was established. 
In making that inspection there were a large number of animals which the owners 
had not registered in the old stud-book, but which they still claimed were French 
Canadian horses of the best stamp. We, therefore, advertised that any body that 
would bring up horses for examination by this commission would be entitled to that 
examination, and, if they passed, to registration. That was to be done for a certain 
limited period and when that period is passed the books will be closed and no new 
blood will be permitted entry. The suggestion has been made that the breed would be 
benefited, and perhaps made better in every respect, if a system of allowing the in- 
fusion of some out-crosses of selected stallions might be permitted. That is a sub- 
ject which is now under consideration by the French Canadian Horse Breeders’ 
Association and the officers of my department. It has its advantages but it also has 
its dangers; we have not yet come to a conclusion in the matter. 


Mr. Currm (North Simcoe)—The Standard Bred Books allow an infusion of 
the thoroughbred. 
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Hon. Mr. FisHer.—Well the Standard Bred Books as I understand them are a 
little different from any other horse books. 


Mr. Currie (North Simcoe).—Does not the Hackney permit of the thorqugh- 
bred strain ? 


Hon. Mr. Fisher—TI am not certain, but in the Standard Bred a record of per- 
formances and performances of progeny will entitle an animal to be registered, it 
does not matter what its breeding is. I don’t think there is any other breed that 
allows that kind of thing and for that reason the Standard Bred Book is a little 
different from any other register. Some other registers, I think the hackneys, allow— 


Dr. RutHerrorp.—Not now. 


Hon. Mr. Fisher—Not now? They used to allow a certain infusion of thor- 
oughbred. 


Dr. RutHerrorp.—In the case of Yorkshire coach horses. 


fon. Mr. FisHer.—Some of the coaching breeds I think have allowed the same. 
If such a permission is given in regard to the French Canadian horses we will have 
to consider carefully the conditions, and the breeds which would be permitted to be 
infused, with the greatest care. I may say in regard to the French Canadian horse 
that I have ever since I was a’ boy been connected with horses. The first 
animal I was ever put on in my life was a French Canadian pony which my father 
had and drove for many years. That pony could go his 12 to 14 miles an hour at any 
time. My father was a doctor and used to drive from morning until night and many 
a time I have driven him 12 miles an hour. 


Mr. WricHtr (Muskoka).—What were his sire and dam? 


Hon. Mr. FisHer.—I cannot tell you what his sire and dam were. In the pro- 
vince of Quebec they had then an immense quantity of what they called pure French 
Canadian stock, and this pony had all the characteristics of the breed. He was an 
almost exact image of the horse which Dr. Rutherford described. He was a deep, 
dark mahogany brown with a mane and tail that swept the ground almost. 


Mr. Wricut (Muskoka).—How much did he weigh? 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—He was from 14 to 15 hands in height and would weigh pro- 
bably about 900 pounds. There used to be hundreds of such horses around Montreal 
driven by the habitants in their charettes, drawing heavy loads and doing the general 
work of the farm. There was another class that I remember very well too, a much 
larger type that we used to call St. Lawrence. They were generally black, big, proud 
horses, holding their heads high, with tremendous forelocks, manes and tails, very broad 
chests, of course, strong animals. Those animals you never see today around the 
island of Montreal; they are practically destroyed. 


Mr. Currie (North Simcoe).—Is there is any possibility of reviving the breed ? 
Hon. Mr. FisHer.—That is the kind of work we are trying to do. 
Mr. Hoperss.—Where have you discovered the type of the true French Canadian 


horse? 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—The ones we have examined and registered so far have been 
chiefly on the north shore of the St. Lawrence and around St. Hyacinthe and St. Johns 
and there are quite a few down below Quebec on both sides of the river, but the type 
has been practically destroyed by the infusion of other blood in an unscientific and 
reckless and irregular way. 


Mr. Currte (North Simecoe).—Have you any hope of reviving the St. Lawrence 
type? 
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Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—The present stallions as seen at the horse shows are larger 
than the old type that I was first describing, the French Canadian pony. The St. 
Lawrence horses used to weigh as high as 1,300 pounds, 1,200 I think was their aver- 
age. The present stallions that we see at exhibitions run I think about 1,200 and 
some as high as 1,300. 


Dr. RuTHERFORD.—1,350. 


EXHIBITION AT ST. JOHNS, P.Q. 


Hon. Mr. Fisher.—I don’t know whether you gentlemen have visited any recent 
horse shows in the province of Quebec. The last exhibit at St. Johns was a magni- 
ficent one. There were over 100 horses and they were really very fine animals. The 
gentleman who went down from Bowmanville to judge them has been handling 
French Canadian horses for many years, Mr. Pollard, who is perhaps known to some 
of you as a horseman. He was perfectly astonished and delighted with the exhibit, 
and he said that it was a very difficult task indeed to award the prizes, there were so 
many thoroughly good horses, 


Mr. Smiru (North Middlesex).—I will only detain you a moment, but I would 
like to give a little testimony to the good qualities of the French Canadian breed of 
horses and as to the advisability of re-establishing that breed if it be possible. There 
are quite a number of these horses that I have had the pleasure of handling personally. 
and I know of the good’ qualities that they possess. J have in mind one particular 
team which was typical of the large number that I was conversant with. This team 
weighed 1,250 pounds each as nearly as possible. They were very well matched. They 
were black and of the same type as that shown in the illustration which was handed 
around, except perhaps they were a little chunkier. Unlike the characteristics that 
Dr. Rutherford has spoken of, viz., their desire to go a little slower than required, 
they would travel up to the 10 miles an hour without any urging whatever and if 
urged would make 12 miles an hour and continue it for a couple of hours or more; 
I have seen them do it. On a 10 mile gait they would continue for three or four 
hours without any trouble whatever. Besides that they would walk with a good 
ordinary sized load at about 4 miles an hour. I think that is one of the best qualities 
you could have in a farm horse, and the French Canadian is an ideal farmers’ horse. 
Besides that I have seen the same team matched against other heavier horses, horses 
that would weigh probably 1,600 or 1,700 lb. The French Canadian horses would 
draw a heavier load than heavier horses, not because they had the weight, but simply 
in the starting the heavier animals would get down to it and by sheer force would be 
able to move while the smaller team by quicker action would start. Once started the 
«reatest trouble was overcome. That is one of the characteristics I have found in 
these French Canadian horses and I fancy that we have not yet developed any breed, 
or mixture of breeds, of horses that would come up to the French Canadian as a 
general purposes horse. It is perhaps the most valuable horse that the farmer could 
bave either in Quebec, Ontario or the West. Doubtless a heavier horse is more 
profitable to raise because you can sell it at a larger price. 


The CHatiRMAN.—I can add a word of appreciation on the same lines that Mr, 
Smith has referred to. When quite a boy our folks got possession of a French Cana- 
dian. or what was said to be a French Canadian, pony, weighing one thousand and 
a half pounds. It was quite black and a beautiful type of horse, well quartered, good 
clean legs, and could do on the road a mile in four minutes. This pony would go at 
the rate of 12 miles an hour for one, two, three or four hours; in fact pretty nearly 
for the whole day, and I have driven him 30 or 40 miles and he would come home 
just as bright as when he left. We had this pony from the time that he was 4 years 
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old until he died. He was admired wherever he went. Whether it was in the city or 
the country people would admire him and say, ‘ That is a pretty horse, where did you 
get it?? He was raised by a farmer in the neighbourhood, I don’t know where the 
mather was obtained, but he was just typical of what I understand the French Cana- 
dian horses to be; one of the handsomest and most useful horses that we ever had 
upon our farm, a beautiful animal and useful in every way. I think he must have 
been an idea] French Canadian horse. 


TELEGONY. 


By Mr, Owen: 


Q. I wish to ask Dr. Rutherford to explain this fact. I was told it by a Presby- 
terian minister. He owned a mare of the light harness type. He bred her to a regis- 
tered pacing stallion. She lost a colt about 2 months before her time. A few months 
after that he bred her to one of the best pure bred Hackneys, and the result was a 
pacing colt of the light harness type. Can you explain that? 

A. I would ask you before endeavouring to answer the question whether the ser- 
vice by the pacing stallion was the first service that the mare had ever had? 

Q. Yes, I think it was. 

A. That is what is known as telegony and it is one of the most disputatious 
subjects among breeders at the present day. It is claimed by many breeders and 
many men of experience, and J myself am a strong believer in the theory, that an 
animal bred for the first time is liable ever afterwards to show in her progeny some 
of the characteristics of the first male with which she has had connection. Prof. Cossar 
Ewart, who is a brother of the Chief Architect of the Public Works Department here, 
has gone most exhaustively into the subject and has demonstrated to his own entire 
satisfaction and to that of those who believe with him, that no such thing exists. I 
have, however, in my own personal experience, which has now unfortunately extended 
over a great many years, seen so many instances of it that it will take a great deal 
more than proofs which Prof. Ewart has produced to convince me that such instances 
as that which you describe are not quite in the natural order of things. 


DISPOSITION OF THE FRENCH CANADIAN HORSE. 


Hon. Mr. FisHer.—There is one thing more I would like to say about the French 
Canadian horse—it has not been touched on—and that is as to his disposition. The 
horse as a rule is the most kindly, gentle and docile horse I have ever had the oppor- 
tunity of handling, and he is also one of the truest to his work; he never gives out, 
it does not matter what he is at, if it is on the road he travels along forever, and if 
he has a load behind him he will tug at it until he moves it. He never baulks and 
children can handle him with the greatest safety. In every way he is docile and 
kindly. 


By Mr. Currie (North Simcoe): 


Q. What result would you get by crossing the French Canadian mare with a 
Clydesdale horse such as you referred to? 

A. King John, J think, is perhaps more of a Percheron than a Clydesdale, from 
his picture. The horse, himself, King John, was a very handsome horse, a horse of 
great symmetry and conformation. I think myself that in the first cross you would 
get probably a very useful animal, off the Clydesdale, a very good horse, but then you 
could not go any farther with that cross; you would simply have totstop there. 

Q. The reason I ask you is this: the farmers of Western Ontario, especially 
in the district I represent, will only breed to a thoroughbred or a close well bred 
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Clydesdale either for work or for the coach, and they say these are the only two 
types of horses that are of any use if you want to sell them. When you ask them 
to introduce any new blood they are very chary of it unless they think they can 
improve along these lines. I would like to know whether that type of horse would 
assist them in that direction ? 

A. I do not think it would. 


Mr. Mitter.—Some reference has been made to the exhibition of French Cana- 
dian horses held last year. I would like to know when and where they purpose hold- 
ing their exhibition this year? 


A. The exhibition will be held during the month of September at St. Hyacinthe. 
Tt was held in St. Johns last year, but this year, according to the present arrange- 
ment, it will be held at St. Hyacinthe. 


By Mr. Currie (North Simcoe): 


. Are these horses exhibited at Toronto? 

No, I do not think so. 

Why ? 

. There is no class for them. 

. There is no class for them? 

No. 

Could not a class be got for them? 

. That, of course, would be for the people of Toronto to say. 


POPOPOPO 


By Mr. Hodgins: 


Q. About what is the value of these French Canadian stallions? 

A. Well, there are comparatively few good ones for sale. The highest price that 
I have heard of was $1,500. 

Q. About the same as the Clydesdales, I suppose? 

Q. Yes. Really good ones are very difficult to get because people do not like 
to part with them. 


By Mr. Cash: 


Q. Are there many of such horses? 
A. We have registered in the present stud book 969—the majority of them of 
course are mares. 


Mr. Mitter.—I think, Mr. Chairman, this is about the best address we have 
heard before this Committee and I move a very hearty vote of thanks to Dr. 
Rutherford. 


Having read over the foregoing transcript of my evidence, I certify the same 
to be correct. 


J. G. RUTHERFORD, 


Veterinary Director General and Live Stock Commissioner. 
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DAIRYING AND COLD STORAGE 


House or Commons, 
CoMMITTEE Room No. 34, 
Wepnespay, March 24, 1909. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 
o’clock a.m., Mr. Schell, the Chairman, presiding. 


The CHaAIRMAN.—We are pleased to have Mr. Ruddick with us this morning. 
His work has been of such a nature that you are all acquainted with it as well as 
with Mr. Ruddick himself. Therefore, that gentleman needs no introduction from me 
and I have much pleasure in calling upon him to address you. 


Mr. Ruppick.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I am pleased to meet the Agri- 
cultural Committee of the new parliament to give some information concerning the 
work of the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch of the Department of Agriculture, over 
which I have charge—something about what we do and how we are trying to do it. 
It seems to me that is a fitting subject to discuss, especially in the case of a new 
committee and a new parliament. 

I would like to refer briefly to the origin of this branch. It dates back to Febru- 
ary 1, 1890, when Prof. James W. Robertson was appointed Dairy Commissioner and 
Agriculturist to the Experimental Farm. At the same time, Mr. J. C. Chapais, who 
resides at St. Denis, Que., was appointed Assistant Dairy Commissioner, and he still 
fills that position. Beginning with the spring of 1891, a staff of experts was 
appointed to assist Professor Robertson in carrying on the work in which he was 
engaged at that time. I believe I have the honour of being the first man appointed 
to a position on the staff of the Dairy Commissioner, on April 6, 1891. The staff 
was increased from time to time as the work expanded, and in 1899 Mr. F. W. Hodson 
was appointed Live Stock Commissioner under the Commissioner of Agriculture and 
Dairying, as Professor Robertson was then called, to supervise the work in that 
extension of the branch. In 1901 the work of the branch was divided into the divi- 
sions of ‘ Dairying,’ ‘ Live Stock,’ ‘ Extension of Markets,’ and ‘Cold Storage.’ Later 
on the ‘ Fruit,’ ‘Seed, and Poultry divisions were added to the other divisions of 
the branch. Then, when Dr. Robertson resigned on December 31, 1904, there was 
some re-organization. The live stock and poultry divisions were made into a separate 
branch, known as the Live Stock Branch, and the seed division was also made a 
branch. Then the divisions of dairying, cold storage, fruit and extension of markets 
remained as the Dairy Branch, as it was called then, and the minister did me the 
honour to appoint me Dairy Commissioner at that time. So that was the beginning 
or the origin of the branch as it exists to-day, except that the designation of the 
branch was changed to that of the Dairy and Cold Storage Branch, at the time of the 
passing of the Cold Storage Act. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Before you leave that, might I ask a question as to whether you think it wise 
to continue all these different branches under the one man who is, like yourself, for 
instance, supposed to be devoting all his time to dairy work, or the bulk of it. Can 
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he be expected to know all about fruit and other different branches, and be able to 
present his case before the minister as he otherwise would do if he was directly 
interested in the one branch in particular? 

A. You are asking me now in regard to a question of policy, as to which I do 
not think I am quite competent to reply. But I think I might, if yoo will allsw me, 
correct you on one point. You say that I am supposed to devote all my time to 
dairying. I think I am safe in saying that I devote very much less time to dairying 
than I do to the other divisions of work. If you will permit me to go on, I think I 
shall be able to show you that I give a great deal more time to other divisions of work 
than I do to dairying. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Do I understand that you claim to be thoroughly up in the growing of fruit 
or simply the care and shipping of it? 

A. I don’t claim to be an expert in horticulture. We don’t deal with that phase 
of the industry at all in our work. 

Q. It is the care of fruits? 

A. It is the transportation and the commercial end of the fruit industry that we 
deal with. The horticultural work is carried on at the Experimental Farm. 


WORK OF THE DAIRY DIVISION. 


Now, if I may be allowed to continue and discuss the work of the branches along 
the lines on which I propose, I would take it up under the head of these four divi- 
sions, beginning with the dairy division, because it is the oldest division in the branch. 
I was fortunate enough a year or two ago to secure the appointment by the minister 
of one of the best known dairy experts in Canada, Mr. George H. Barr. who is the 
chief expert in that division, and who takes charge of the detail work and carries it 
on in consultation with me. 4 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. How long since he was appointed? 

A. About two years ago. He was formerly chief dairy instructor in western 
Ontario and Superintendent of the Dairy School at Strathroy. He is one of the 
“best known dairy experts in Canada, and we were very fortunate to secure his ser- 
vices. Now, in regard to the work carried on by that division. Last summer Mr. 
Barr was assigned to some experimental work in the county of Lanark. We secured 
the use of part of a cheese factory and conducted experiments in the handling of 
milk on the farm for the manufacture of cheese. It would not be interesting to the 
committee for me to go into any details of that work, but I am glad to be able to say 
that it has practically produced a revolution in the handling of milk on the farms 
for the manufacture of cheese. JI do not know any work that has ever been presented 
to the dairy conventions in all my experience of over twenty-five years which has been 
so satisfactory, and has been so generally accepted as the results of these experiments 
conducted last summer. I am glad to be able to say that it has simplified the work 
of caring for milk, for cheesemaking, on the farm, and it has taught the patrons of 
factories how to handle the milk so that it will produce more cheese and better cheese. 


COW-TESTING ASSOCIATIONS. 


Probably the most interesting, and certainly the most extensive, work which the 
dairy division is carrying on at present is the organization of cow-testing associations 
and the encouragement of the testing of individual cows, with the object of improv- 
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ing the production of the dairy herds in Canada. There is much need for that 
improvement. The provincial authorities in Ontario took a census last year, getting 
statistics from the secretaries of cheese factories, and they found that the average 
quantity of milk delivered at the cheese factories in eastern Ontario during the sea- 
son of 1908 was only a little over 2,700 pounds of milk per cow. And yet the man 
who won the dairy herd competition last year in western Ontario delivered over 8,000 
pounds of milk per cow during the season, during the period that the cheese factory 
was in operation, the same period during which the other records were taken. Now, 
that herd was probably one of the best herds, but it shows the possibilities that le 
in this direction. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. The large yield you spoke of was more than double the other, was it not? 
A. More than double. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. How many of these associations are there in Ontario? 

A. ‘At present there are 94 associations and 10 smaller groups of three or four 
farmers, who are joined together for the same purpose, and then there are a large 
number of individuals who apply to us for the necessary forms for keeping the 
records and which we supply without cost. We encourage that sort of thing as much 
as possible. The individual work by farmers here and there throughout the country 
is growing very fast. Every mail I get a large number of applications for these 
forms from individuals so that they may take up the work. Mr. C. F. Whitley is 
doing valuable work in charge of these records. 


By Mr. Broder: 


'Q. It was in 1908 that the record was made in the yield of milk in Ontario? 
A. Yes. 
Q. It was a season of great drought? 

A. Yes. I should have qualified the statement to that extent. 


By Mr. Staples: 


Q. Would the increased yield not be due very largely to the care that was 
given to the cows? Would it not be due to that fact just as much as to the particular 
breed 2 

A. I do not think it was due to the particular breed. It was due to the individu- 
ality of the cows, because we find from our records that there are good producers and 
poor producers among all breeds. 

Q. That is what I mean; do you not think it is the care given to the cows? 

A. The care and feed have a great deal to do with it, but the individuality is 
responsible for a great deal more. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. You ean get as much of a yield from a good cow that does not get good care 
as from a poor one? 

A. Yes. I would like you to understand how this work is done. A group of 
farmers, say from 10 to 20, undertake to weigh the milk on certain days in the month, 
and take a sample for testing and then deliver it to some central point near the cheese 
factory or creamery, where it is tested. Under the present arrangement, the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture pays some local person to do the testing. We have to pay about 
5 cents per test. That plan saves the cost of travelling expenses in sending a man 
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around, and besides we are trying to get the cheese factory and creamery owners 
interested in this work and make these places the centres of that sort of thing. They 
should encourage it because the owner of a cheese factory is certainly interested in 
increasing the supply of milk within the area from which he now obtains it. It 
reduces the cost of transportation and would very materially reduce the cost of manu- 
facturing cheese or butter in this country if the supply of milk within the area from 
which the factories now draw their support was increased, as it might be fully one- 
third or even 50 per cent, if the dairymen would study their herds, make careful 
selections and breed only from the best producers. 

Q. Before the test took place the farmers were not aware at all of what the herds 
were doing individually ? 

A. No. There were some very great surprises. We find this rather striking 
fact: the average farmer judges his cows by the amount of milk they give while fresh; 
but it is the persistent milker that proves to be the good producer in the end, as a 
rule. When the record of a test and the weights for the month were obtained, they 
are sent to my office and compiled, and a report is sent to every member, showing the 
total yield of each cow to that date, from the beginning of the season. Then we make 
a monthly summary for each association, and strike off a large number of copies 
with a duplicating machine, and send a copy to every member of all the associations, 
so that the different members get reports from all over the country, and are thus 
enabled to make many intereting and instructive comparisons. ‘These summaries are 
also sent to the newspapers. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. I sent copies of a bulletin on cow-testing to a great many farmers in my 
riding. They appreciated it very much, and a great many of them wrote to me 
thanking me for it. 

A. I might dwell on that topic, but there are a good many other things I would 
like to refer to, and my time is limited, so that I shall have to proceed. 


COOL-CURING OF CHEESE. 


I might say that we still continue to advise and to urge the cheese factory owners 
to adopt plans for the cool-curing of their cheese. I am glad to say we are making 
considerable headway. There are now over 100 factories, including some of the 
largest factories in Canada, in southwestern Ontario, equipped with all the facilities 
for controlling the temperature, so that they can cure the cheese to the best advantage. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Are they receiving a higher price for their cheese? 

A. They’ are. 

Q. How much? 

A. They receive in some cases as much as a quarter of a cent. The point is, 
they receive more for the milk, because there is a better yield, and then there is a 
saving of losses which occur very regularly in places where the cheese are ordinary 
eured. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. There is a saving of shrinkage? 

A. That is what I meant by more of a yield from the milk. I might repeat a 
statement I heard made recently. At a cheese banquet which I attended in Belle- 
ville the other night a salesman from one of the largest factories in the district said 
they had put in a cool-curing room two years ago, and after a careful calculation 
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they concluded that they had received a thousand dollars extra in that period, in 
return for an outlay of about $600. I could quote numerous statements of a similar 
nature. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. You think the average increase would be about half a cent a pound? 

A. I don’t say they get half a cent a pound extra for the cheese, but you see 
there are other ways in which they get an advantage. They get the increased yield 
and the saving of ‘cuts’ from defective cheese. This salesman put it in this way, 
and that explains the views of them all. He said: ‘I have been salesman for this 
factory for 20 years and was always having more or lesg trouble. The cheese were 
being rejected and there were constant complaints about the quality. Since the 
installation of cool-curing the buyers all want the cheese, and we have never had a 
single instance of trouble.’ The advantage comes in that way as much as in the 
actual gain in the price of the cheese. 

Q. You think it would average an advantage to the farmer about half a cent per 
pound ? 

A. It might reach that amount, perhaps. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. What have you to say about the shrinkage? 

A. The cheese do not shrink as much in a lower temperature. 

Q. There is a large shrinkage now, and that is one reason why I think the intro- 
duction of cool-curing rooms was a good thing; it enables the cheese to be kept in a 
much better condition. In my district the cheese is shipped out after 10 days, and 
there is a good deal of shrinkage. 

A. {Cheese shrink a good deal in 10 days. I know that many lots of cheese are 
shipped in much too green a condition, and it is a very great injury to the cheese 
trade. 


Mr. SexsmirH.—I think it is an advantage to have cool-curing rooms to keep the 
cheese in a better condition. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. There is a great difference between cold storage and cool-curing? 

A. I believe in curing cheese at a temperature of about 60 degrees. That is what 
is called cool-curing. That is not cold storage at all. 

Q. The trouble is that people confuse the two. 

A. I know it, but they are very different. We don’t want cheese in cold storage. 
Cheese will not develop the proper flavour if kept at extremely low temperatures. 
They will be neutral in flavour, which can only be obtained by development at the 
proper temperature. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. What do you say is a proper temperature? 
A. About 60 degrees. 


CHEESE FACTORY PLANS. 


We are always prepared to furnish cheese factory owners with plans for the 
improvement of the curing rooms. These are plans which I designed some years 
ago as the result of a good deal of experience in the building and managing of fac- 
tories. The specifications for the plans are in the Dairy Commissioner’s report for 
1906 of which we still have a number for distribution. 
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Q. How many factories are there possessing cool-curing rooms? 

A. Something like 100 at the present time. ‘Quite a large number have been 
improved this year. I think there has been more interest taken in the subject dur- 
ing the past season judging by the number of inquiries which I have received than 
for some years past. 

Last season a dairy division officer was stationed at Montreal to act as official 
referee of butter and cheese. That is to say, if there was any dispute between the 
buyer and seller as to the quality of the cheese, and both of them asked for the ser- 
vices of this officer, he made an examination of the cheese, and reported as to whether 
it was up to grade or not. I am glad to say that in cases where the referee gave a 
decision it was always final as far as a settlement was concerned, although he had no 
legal status whatever. There was so little demand for the services of a referee dur- 
ing the past season that it does not seem worth while to continue that office. Of 
course, the market was somewhat favourable, and there was not as much trouble over 
quality as there is some seasons. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. The fact of there being a referee probably saved a good deal of trouble? 

A. Very likely. 

Another officer of the dairy division who seems to be doing a useful work ig the 
Inspector of Dairy Products. This man travels about the country and visits the 
centres where butter is manufactured and where it is packed, with a view of detect- 
ing violations of the Butter Act or other dairy laws. I am glad to say that we don’t 
have many infringements of these laws, but quite recently a firm was convicted in 
the city of Quebec for selling spurious butter, and when the matter was investigated 
they traced the butter to the manufacturer in Montreal. 

Q. Has that happened lately? 

A. About four weeks ago. 

Q. I saw something in the newspapers about it. 

A. The owner of the factory was fined $400 for the manufacture of spurious 
butter, and I hope we have effectually stopped the manufacture of it. I am glad to 
say this is the first instance of the manufacture of margarine, as it might he called, 
in this country, as far as we know, and we think we haye succeeded in stopping it. 
Tt will be watched very carefully in the future. 

Q. Were there some convictions before the law was passed? 

A. There was one conviction for the importation of margarine a few years ago. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Is there any butterine manufactured ? 
A. It is the same thing. 


By Mr. Thornton: 


Q. It has been stated that the practice is quite common in Montreal? 

A. I would not admit that the practice is common, but I suppose there have been 
some references to the convictions that have taken place. There have been one or 
two convictions for infringement of the Butter Act by branding dairy butter as 
creamery. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. There was one in Grand Valley, in Dufferin county ? 
A. Yes, and there were two other cases in Toronto which arose out of that one, 
making three cases. The inspector detected two merchants in Toronto taking the 
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dairy wrappers off the butter and wrapping it in paper with a creamery brand and 
selling it as such in the market. This officer seems to be doing good service in pro- 
tecting the legitimate dairy industry. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Was this merchant fined for the offence? 
A. Yes; the fine was $10 in one case for false branding and in another case $25. 


By Mr. Barr: 


Q. It was only $10 at Grand Valley? 
A. Yes. In the case of the manufacture of spurious or imitation butter the fine 
is $200 to $400. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. And I suppose they confiscated the whole apparatus? 
A. No, there is no power to do that under the Act. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Before you leave that question, do you make any examination of the factories 
to see whether they are in the habit of purchasing dairy butter and shipping it out 
ag creamery ? 

Q. Yes, we have done some work of that kind. We work in co-operation with 
the local inspectors in such a matter, and they report to us anything of that sort whch 
they see going on. They are constantly visiting factories, and are in a position to 
know if there is any crooked work of that kind being carried on. 


WORK OF THE FRUIT DIVISION. 


Now, that is all I intended to say in connection with the dairy division. As in 
the case of Mr. Barr in the dairy division, I am very fortunate in having the assist- 
ance of so capable and experienced a fruit man in the person of Mr. Alexander 
McNeill, whom most of you know. The Chairman has suggested to me that it might 
be well for Mr. McNeill to appear before the committee and explain the work of this 
division; so I shall not take up much time in discussing it, but will pass on to some 
other things. As you know, the chief work of the fruit division is the administration 
of the Fruit Marks Act, and during the summer months a considerable amount of 
time and attention has been given to the compilation and publication of the fruit 
crop report. These schedules, such as I have here, asking for information on the 
crop, are sent out once a month to some four or five thousand correspondents in differ- 
ent parts of the country. When these are returned the information is compiled and 
published in the form of a report like this (holding up publication) once every month. 
It goes out within two or three days after the first of the month and covers the infor- 
mation for the previous month. These are circulated among the correspondents and 
are sent to any other person who desires to have them. They do not go out on our 
regular mailing list, because many people would not be interested in them. There 
is a special list for those receiving the fruit crop report, and some eight or ten thou- 
sand were distributed every month last year. Of course, as they are asked for we 
shall be able to have more of them. 


WORK OF THE COLD STORAGE DIVISION. 


Turning to the cold storage division, I may say that this is the one division to 
which I give my personal attention, and to which I probably devote more of my time 
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at present than to any of the other divisions, as far as details are concerned. One 
of the oldest duties of the cold storage division is in connection with the payment 
of the bonuses for the construction of cold storages at creameries, and I would like 
to read the circular which announces the conditions under which this payment is 
made :— 


To Creamery Owners,— 

I am directed by the Honourable the Minister of Agriculture to state that 
Parliament will be asked to extend the bonus of $100 for cold storage at cream- 
eries to the year 1909. 


Conditions of Payment. 


Payment for the full amount of the bonus will be made at the close of the 
buttermaking season upon fulfilment of the following conditions, viz.:— 


1. An efficient cold storage must be built according to plang and specifica- 
tions supplied, or approved, by the Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner, 
Ottawa. 

2. A sufficiently low temperature must be maintained in the cold storage to 
protect the butter against injury for a reasonable length of time. 


Creamery owners desiring to take advantage of this bonus will be required: 

1. To make application before May 1, 1909, on forms provided for the pur- 
pose. 

2. To send in a daily record of temperature maintained in the cold storage 
once a month during the season. 

The construction of the cold storage will have to pass inspection by an officer 
of the department, or some person designated to make a report of it. The effi- 
ciency of the cold storage will be determined by this report and by the monthly 
reports of temperature. 

Inspectors of the Department of Agriculture, Ottawa, must be permitted to 
examine the construction of the cold storage and to make tests of temperature 
at any time during reasonable working hours. 

The temperature of the butter in any package which has been three days in 
the cold storage will be taken as representing the average temperatures of the 
cold storage. 


The balance of the circular deals with the plans and specifications. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


What assistance by way of bonus is given to each factory? 

$100. 

How many have taken advantage of it during the last few years? 
Something like 660 creameries have received the ful] bonus. 

. If it is in your report, I can get the information there? 

. I have with me the figures for last year. There were 18 last year, and then 
there were some back payments covering three additional creameries. They did not 
quite comply with the conditions at first, and they had to make the improvements 
and report another year before they could get the payment. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


o pO> OPO 


Q. You pay at the end of the season? 

A. fAt the end of the season. We want to test the cold storage before we pay. 
Q. Then you pay them all in one season? 

A. We make the payments in one season. 
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Q. You do not ask them to continue it for any length of time afterwards? 
A. No, they continue the work themselves afterwards. 


Iced Car Services. 


Next in order comes the iced car service. You are probably all familiar with 
these services, but I would like to explain briefly the different services that are car- 
ried on at the present time. Th first and oldest service is the iced butter car ser- 
vice. This service is arranged with the different railway companies so that cars start 
at certain points on certain days every week and pick up small lots of butter at way 
stations for Montreal. The terms of agreement between the department 
and the railway companies are as follows: The department guarantees 
two-thirds of the earnings of a car load at the current tariff rates from the starting 
point to destination plus $4 for icing the car. If the car earns more than two-thirds 
of the car load then there is no claim on the department. A large number of these 
ears are run each year without any claim being made. The guarantee from the gov- 
ernment enables the railway company to put on the service and the shippers knowing 
it will be regular, whether there is any butter to ship or not, make preparations to 
use it throughout the season. There is no doubt but this service, which was inaugur- 
ated a good many years ago, has assisted very materially in developing the butter 
industry in this country, because without it the individual shipper with a few boxes of 
butter could not take advantage of the refrigerator car. Ordinarily, if you want to 
use the refrigerator car you have to pay for a car load, because it cannot be used for 
mixed shipments, and, therefore, the only thing the creamery man could do without 
this guaranteed service would be to allow his butter to accumulate in the creamery 
until he had a car load—which is very objectionable, because it goes off condition— or 
else ship it in small lots in ordinary cars. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Are these iced cars all examined when they come to Montreal? 
A. Yes, if you will allow me I will refer to that matter under the head of inspec- 
tion. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. Did I understand you to say that the government pays $4 for each iced car? 

A. The agreement is that the government guarantees two-thirds of all the earn- 
ings of a car at current tariff rates and pays $4 for icing the car. If the earnings of 
a car amount to two-thirds, that is if the freight carries amounts to two-thirds of a 
carload and enough more to cover the $4, then there is no claim at all. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. I think the defect of the system in the practical working out is that many 
parties bring their butter to the station and find the car is filled and they have to take 
it away again. 

A. Yes, cases of that kind have occurred no doubt but we find that when there is 
more butter than will fill one car another car is put on. I don’t think that has 
occurred in a great many cases. We have inspectors travelling over these lines all 
the time. They very soon hear of anything of that kind and some other arrangement 
is made. 
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Q. How far west are these iced cars provided ? 
A. As far west as Windsor and points on Lake Huron and the Georgian Bay. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Before you leave the subject of iced cars. l't seems to me that $4 from a point 
in Western Ontario down to Montreal would be ridiculously small amount to ice a car? 

A. Yes, the actual cost is more than that but there are a large number of cars 
coming from points within a short distance of Montreal where the cost is not $4 

Q. Is there anyone in the government employ that would know whether the cars 
were iced ? 

A. Yes, but I would like to refer to that later on, if you will allow me, as I have 
notes on that point. 


Iced Cheese Cars. 


Then the next iced car service is the iced cars for cheese. That is a different 
arrangement. The arrangement is that the Department of Agriculture will pay the 
icing charges to the extent of $5 per car on refrigerator cars supplied for the ship- 
ment of cheese in car loads during the season. Cars are supplied by the railways on 
the demand of the shippers up to a certain number per week for about 10 weeks during 
the hottest period of the year. Between 1,100 and 1,200 cars were supplied in that 
way to the shippers last year throughout the cheese making districts. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 
a 
Q. Does the government always pay that $5? 
A. They pay the icing charges to the extent of $5, but it sometimes costs more 


to ice a car. 
By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Is there anything to indicate the temperature at which these cars are kept 
on the trip? 

Ah WES 

Q. By means of thermographs? 

A. The inspectors make an inspection of the contents and they often use ther- 
mographs. I will come to that later on. 


ICED CARS FOR FRUIT. 


This season there was an iced car service, which seems to have been very useful, 
and that was the iced cars for the carriage of fruits intended for export in cold stor- 
age. Quite a large number of cars are supplied in that way and on practically the 
same terms and under the same arrangement as the iced ears for cheese. 


COLD STORAGE CHAMBERS RESERVED FOR FRUIT. 


I had the minister’s authority to arrange for a service on the ocean for the car- 
riage of tender fruits, which turned out very satisfactorily indeed. I refer ‘to the 
matter of having certain chambers on the steamships reserved for the carriage of 
fruits only. Shippers of fruits have met a difficulty in the past when desiring to 
make small shipments of tender fruits or early apples in cold storage, because the 
smallest cold storage chambers, on the steamers have a capacity of about 2,000 cubic 
feet, and no single shipper, as a rule, has enough of that class of fruit to fill one of 
these chambers. No other produce could be put in the chamber along with the fruit, 
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because you require a temperature of about 83 to 84 degrees, and that is unsuitable 
for other products. The result has been that ships have been unable to provide much 
accommodation for this class of fruit. Last season we made arrangements with the 
Thomson Line and the Allan Line in connection with their London services to reserve 
chambers on four steamers sailing on August 22, August 29, September 5 and Sep- 
tember 19, with this understanding, that if there was not sufficient fruit to fill the 
chamber that the government would pay for the dead space. Shippers were notified 
that the space was available, and I am glad to be able to tell you that there was no 
dead space, and that we have not been called upon to pay for any. The shipments 
seemed to have turned out very well, on the whole. I hope that this arrangement 
may be continued another season and extended to other ports in Great Britain, with 
special refrigerator cars to make close connection with each steamer. JI have here a 
number of references from shippers which I would like to give to the committee. 
Mr. Woolverton, of Grimsby, wrote to the Farmers’ Advocate of October 29, as fol- 
lows :— 


EXTRACT FROM “FARMERS” ADVOCATE, OCTOBER 29, 1908. 


‘Bartlett pears have been a tremendous crop, though slightly under-sized. Home 
demand has not been brisk, but excellent results were derived by exporting to Great 
Britain. Arrangements were made to ship in Jots of 100 to 200 cases by express, on 
Tuesdays and Thursdays, to be loaded in Montreal on Wednesdays and Fridays. 
The returns were highly satisfactory, the profit being double that from home sales. 
Naturally, the highest profit came from No. 1 stock, as the charges are too high to 
ship low grade fruit so far. 

‘These shipments of pears in small lots were made possible by the fact that 
charges on space on the boats were guaranteed by the government. If this boon were 
extended to refrigerator cars to make regular connections with ocean steamers 
it would be greatly appreciated by fruit growers. Many have small lots, but fruit 
men are slow to start for fear the car would not be full. If the charges were guar- 
anteed there would be few instances in which available space would not be taken, 
provided growers knew a car would be ready on a certain date, or on a certain day 
each week.’ 


Mr. E. D. Smith, of Winona, wrote me in the same connection. He says:— 


‘The Bartletts which I shipped on the Sicilian appear to have arrived in good 
condition, for they sold at a good price.’ 


We have any amount of evidence to show that it is possible to handle even 
peaches and many varieties of pears and land them in Great Britain in good con- 
dition, and in such condition that they will briag good prices. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Why is it that such a small proportion of the fruit we produce in the country 
gets to market 4 

A. It is simply because of lack of method in the handling of it. Even the faci- 
lities that are available are not used to the extent that they might be. 


By Mr. Eproule: 


Q. Have you shipped any tomatoes under that system? 

A. Shipment of tomatoes to Great Britain has not been very successful. The 
trouble seems to be the tomato does not lend itself very readily to vold storage. It 
must be picked a little on the green side to keep that long, and it does not ripen well 
in cold storage. The tomato seems to require the sun to give it colour and to ripen 
it. Cold storage men all agree that it is very difficult to preserve tomatoes with 
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success. In order to keep at all, they have to be picked on the green side, and then 
they do not ripen nor colour well, but are inclined to go down and become soft and 
watery. A shipment of some 400 or 500 cases of British Columbia apples was required 
for the exhibition at London, and was sent in one of these cold storage chambers in 
the same way. I have a report from our London inspector on this fruit, in which he 
states :-— 


(Copy of Cargo Inspector Davis’ report on fruit carried in cold storage on SS. 
Huronia to London, October 27, 1908.) 


‘This exhibition fruit was well stowed and brought at a maintained tempera- 
ture of 33 degrees, the atmosphere at time of landing being 48 degrees. With Mr. 
Giradrot, of the Canadian section, I examined a case of each variety, and have to 
report that the condition justified the care taken at the port of lading, the fruit being 
sound, of good colour, large and free from bruises. 

‘This was really exhibition fruit and the growers may have cod reason to be 
proud of their achievement.’ 


I would like to give you some idea of how we were able to place fruit on exhibi- 
tion at the Franco-British exhibition last autumn. The extract which [ shall read 
is from a letter written by the commissioner to me in regard to the fruit which 
arrived there. He states :— 


‘On September 5 we received 26 cases of new crop apples and 35 more on 
Saturday, September 12, On September 18 we received a small consignment of 17 
eases of assorted fruit, among which were three boxes of Bartlett pears, called Wil- 
liamg here, and a box of peaches of the Crawford variety. On October 5 we received 
a shipment of 151 cases of assorted fruit, consisting of 61 boxes of apples, 24 boxes 
of pears, 60 boxes of peaches and seven crates of grapes. You will be pleased to 
learn that all this fruit arrived in perfect condition, and was remarkably well assorted 
and packed. The Alberta peaches have certainly made a record. Some of the peaches 
have been for ten days on plates in the exhibit without showing any signs of decay.’ 


The report goes on to state that sample packages of peaches and pears were sent 
to commission merchants and dealers in London. One box of 83 peaches sent to 
Geo. Munro, Limited, netted $3.65. Another box, which went to Wm. Brooks & 
Sons, fruiterers, of Regent street, netted $2.43 for 30 peaches. Averaging the two 
boxes, the wholesale price received was nearly 10 cents per peach, after paying the com- 
mission. They go on to state that peaches of that quality will retail on the market 
at a shilling each. I don’t say that if you made shipments of peaches in a large and 
commercial way that you would be justified in expecting to net 10 cents in London, 
but even half of that amount would be a big price for peaches, and there is an enor- 
mous demand for that class of fruit at big prices if it is only landed in proper con- 
dition. I think we are justified in concluding, from the results of our experience 
last year in sending over the fruits to the exposition, that by putting it up properly 
and taking due care in the handling, that sort of fruit can be landed in Great Britain 
in first-class condition. Of course, shippers have to consider whether the price that 
can be obtained would justify the extra care or whether they could do better in sup- 
plying the home market. 


PRE-COOLING FRUIT. 


I want to refer to a matter which came to our notice in connection with a ship- 
ment of fruit last year, and the importance of having the fruit properly cooled before 
it is placed on board the steamer. Here is a memorandum which I have on the sub- 
ject :— 
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‘Memorandum re fruit carried in cold storage on SS. ‘Ionian, which sailed from 
Montreal, September 5, 1908, for Glasgow. 


‘Two hundred and seventy-eight barrels of Canadian apples were shipped in No. 
5 starboard refrigerator. These apples were examined at Montreal by fruit inspectors 
and were found to be mostly soft and slack, and some decayed. The temperature of 
the fruit was 76° and 78°, while the shed temperature was 62°. Thermograph No. 
32331 was placed with this fruit, and a record of the temperature of the voyage is 
attached hereto. 

‘A consignment of California pears and plums was loaded in No. 5, after port 
refrigerator. This fruit was also examined by the fruit inspectors. The pears were 
found in good condition, but some of the plums were over-ripe. The temperature of 
the fruit, however, was 44° and 45°. Thermograph 36236 was placed with this fruit, 
and a copy of the record of temperature during the voyage is also attached hereto. 

‘The difference in these two thermograph records indicates in a striking manner 
how difficult it is to maintain the proper temperature in a cold storage chamber which 
has been filled, or partially filled, with fruit which has been loaded in a heated con- 
dition.’ 


Now, I have had an enlargement made of these two thermograph records, so that 
you could see it. This is the temperature of the room in which the fruit was cooled 
being put into the chambers. You see it goes right down to 3 degrees, and runs 
fairly even throughout the whole voyage. In the other the temperature started at 
60 degrees, and it was four days betore it was down to 40 degrees. The heat in the 
fruit had to be removed, and the heat which was generated while the fruit was ripen- 
ing at that rapid rate had also to be removed. The refrigeration of fruit is a very 
different thing to the refrigeration of butter, where you can put the temperature 
down as low as you like; but if you put on sufficient refrigeration to put the tem- 
perature down quickly you would have the cold air coming into the chamber far 
below the freezing point, consequently freezing the fruit which it immediately came 
into contact with. The engineer has, therefore, that difficulty to contend with, that 
he cannot use the full power of his refrigerating machine in a chamber used for 
chilling fruit. He is aware of the critical temperature, about 32 degrees, and that 
it is not safe to have cold air coming in at a lower point. If he was trying to chill 
a chamber filled with butter or meats or any frozen goods, it would not make any 
difference; he could then put on the full power of his machine. That is why it is so 
dificult to manage the chilling of fruit. You will see the importance of having 
the fruit cooled before it is placed in a chamber like the cold storage chamber on the 
steamship. : 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that there was a difference in the temperature 
in the chamber and the temperature of the fruit itself of over 5 degrees? 

A. The temperature of the fruit was 40 to 45 degrees. 

Q. Well, then, the difference is more than 5 degrees? 

A. It is more than 5 degrees. But you see that alone does not indicate the tem- 
perature of the fruit inside the package, which has to come down slowly. 

Q. That indicates the temperature of the room outside? 

A. Yes. It takes time for the temperature of the inside of the package to come 
down to that of the room outside. : 

Q. I understand that what you have given us was the temperature of the fruit 
when taken out? 

A. No, the temperature when the fruit was put in. 
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Q. How was that accomplished? 

A. The fruit was shipped in refrigerator cars. 
Q. From the Pacific? 

A. Yes. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. I suppose the fruit would sweat? 

A. It would, if taken out and exposed to a warm moist temperature. — 

Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—It is a case of the old story. Refrigerator cars and refrigera- 
tor ships are not for the purpose of cooling things, but maintaining things cool. It 
is impossible to cool things effectually in refrigerator cars or refrigerator ships. 


Mr. Ruppick.—I would ask the committee’s permission to refer to an article 
which I found in a paper the other day. It is with some little pride perhaps that I 
do so. I find the Copenhagen correspondent of the New York Produce Review in 
the issue of February 24, 1909, writes as follows: — 


“The organ of the Swedish agricultural societies urges that: (1) The Agricul- 
tural Department on behalf of the creameries contract with the private railroads, 
whereby they agree to run proper refrigerator cars at least once a week on the, for 
export, suitable days. (2) That export is done only on those steamers which are 
provided with good refrigerator machines, and «where a registering thermometer is 
kept in the cool room, and that the temperatures taken on arrival in the foreign port 
are forwarded to the department. (3) That the state encourage the creameries by a 
subsidy of $27 for the erection of coo] rooms, if these are built on plans approved by 
the department. (4) That the state appoint an inspector to supervise these con- 
tracts and pay surprise visits to the refrigerator cars and steamships to take the 
temperature of the butter.’ 

I think that the Swedish dairy authorities have been reading our reports, and it 
seems to me that it is very complimentary to the services which we have been carrying 
on in this country. J happened when I was in Sweden a year or two ago to meet a 
gentleman who is very prominent in connection with the manufacture and export of 
butter, and since then I have been sending him my report regularly. 

They seem to be urging upon their government in almost the very same words 
that I have used to-day to do the things which we are doing here. 


By Mr. Armsirong: 


Q. Just before leaving the transportation question, I would like to ask you this: 
In your report of two or three years ago you distinctly stated that considerable of 
the products exported from this country were piled up on the docks at Liverpool, 
and allowed to remain there from 24 to 75 hours, or something like that. Does that 
state of affairs still exist? 

A. No. That is one of the things I was going to refer to under the head of 
inspection if you will just leave that. I find that Dr. Wiley, Chief Chemist of the 
Department of Agriculture, Washington, in his somewhat famous report on ‘ The 
Effects of Cold Storage on Eggs, Quail and Chickens, makes this reference -— 


‘The Dominion of Canada, it appears, has taken a more active interest officially 
in cold storage than any other country so far as is known, since they have recognized 
it by Act of Parliament, and provided to a certain extent for its regulation.’ 


THE COLD STORAGE ACT. 


The members of the committee, I have no doubt are nearly all familiar with the 
Cold Storage Act, which was passed the session before last. I may say that quite a 
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large number of firms and companies have made application for the subsidy given 
under this Act. I think a return was brought down the other day in the House 
giving particulars, so that it is not necessary that I should give the names of the 
applicants. 


Mr. Broper.—Would it not be wise to increase the percentage provided in the 
Act? The difficulty is that a man of large means won’t accept that and be subject 
to the regulations, and the poor man who is ambitious is not able to get through. I 
think the country would approve of it if you could see your way clear to increase 
the percentage. 


Hon. Mr. Fisner.—I have been thinking about that a good deal. I think per- 
haps that instead of increasing the percentage it would be better to make some slight 
difference in the conditions. I don’t think it would be wise to increase the percentage 
in the case of large companies in large centres; I think it would rather encourage 
promoters. At the same time, I can quite understand that in a small country place 
where the business is carried on on a small scale, it might be well to make the con- 
ditions somewhat different, so as to give greater encouragement to such cases. I am 
considering and trying to work out something of the kind. 


Mr. Broprer.—I am glad to hear you say that. 


COLD STORAGE OF FRUIT. 


Mr. Ruppick.—I would like to refer briefly to the general question of the cold 
storage for fruit before leaving this subject. No person appreciates more fully than 
I do the importance of cold storage to the fruit trade. At the same time,’ I realize 
that it is a matter which might very easily be overdone in one or two directions, 
especially as there is not very much information bearing on the subject in possession 
of the average grower and shipper. What I mean is this: It is a well known fact 
that early apples, if they are in proper condition, may be placed in cold storage and 
their life, or the time when they would be in the best condition, thus extended for 
several months; but if a large quantity of our early apples were to be handled in this 
way, it might not prove: financially successful if carried too far. If, for instance, a 
large quantity of Nova Scotia Gravensteins were to be cold-stored and kept in perfect 
condition for a month or six weeks longer than usual, it seems to me the owners would 
meet this difficulty in disposing of them: The trade and their customers in Great 
Britain have got to know by experience that the Gravenstein reaches its best about a 
certain date, and after that date they are unsafe to handle. If they are offered that 
variety they won’t buy it, but will buy something else. If we attempt to extend the 
period during which certain varieties of apples are to be kept in good marketable 
condition; we must do it carefully and gradually, and not in advance of public con- 
fidence. I think that it would be better to go slowly in this matter. There is another 
point. I find there is a tendency to look upon cold storage as a sure preventive of 
deeay and deterioration in the apples no matter what their condition may be when 
placed in storage. Now, if you are going to cold-store apples you must be careful in 
selecting and putting away apples without defects, skin punctures or bruises of any 
kind. An apple rots because moulds get beneath the skin and develop there. The 
skin of an apple in perfect condition prevents the entrance of the moulds or other 
forms of fungus growth which cause the rot. If there is the slightest puncture, 
bruise or blemish of any kind, or if the apples are too ripe and the skin thus weak- 
ened, such apples put in cold storage will not keep, because the moulds will grow 
even at the low temperature. Therefore, apples which are to be stored must be very 
carefully handled. You must be sure to avoid these slight, very slight bruises, which 
are sufficient to cause trouble in that way. A great deal of loss and disappointment 
has resulted from storing apples and other fruits and neglecting these precautions 
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Q. Before you leave the subject, have you any records of the thermographs taken 
from day to day in these vessels, and if so, where can we find them? Are they in 
your rdports 4 

A. The complete records are not in the report. These are copies, or at least 
photographs. We used the original records as negatives, making these blue prints 
from them in our own office. These are duplicates of all the records obtained last 
ydar. 

Q. I mean where could these records be got to be examined? 

A. They are in my office, and I would be very glad to show them to any one 
desirous of seeing them. We think these records are pretty good. They are cer- 
tainly better than they were at one time, and they show very good results indeed. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. What limit is there to the keeping of apples which are put in cold storage in 
perfectly good shape, fall or winter apples? 

A. What you mean by good shape is, of course, that the apples should be stored 
at the right stage of. maturity. It is well to remember that an apple which is well 
matured, but not over-matured, will keep longer in cold storage than an apple which 
is picked green, because the skin is in more perfect condition. 

@. The question is, how long will they keep? 

A. I cannot answer your question off-hand, as there are so many different con- 
ditions, but I will give you this illustration: at the Dublin Exhibition a year ago last 
summer, Fameuse apples, or snow apples, as they are sometimes called, were on exhi- 
tion in the month of August, a year after they were grown. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. In good condition ? 
A. I would not say in perfect condition. 


Hon. Mr, Fisner.—They are so good and looked so good*that when the King saw 
them he thought they were wax imitations; he could not believe that they were not 
until he handled them. I insisted upon his handling them and eating one. 


By Mr. Lewis: 


Q. They would go to pieces very soon after coming into cold storage? 
A. Of course, because they ripen slightly in cold storage. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—Those apples had been five days on the table when His Majesty 
saw them. 


Mr. Ruppick.—There is another point in connection with cold storage for these 
tender fruits, I am speaking now of the soft, tender varieties. Any fruit which is 
chilled down to about 83 or 34 degrees, is much firmer and harder than that same 
fruit would be if the temperature was up to 75 degrees. It will stand transportation 
much better at the lower temperature. It does not bruise so readily, will stand more 
knocking about without injury. . 

In connection with the thermograph records which Dr. Sproule mentioned, I 
would like to call attention for the first time to some records which were secured 
chis year from ships sailing to South Africa from Montreal and to Australia from 
Vancouver. There were two shipments of British Columbia apples to Australia this 
year. Thermographs were placed in the chambers along with the apples, and we 
tave just got the records back. We have some special] thermographs which run for 
23 days for these services. In connection with the South African service we have 
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some little difficulty about sending out thermographs. The boats in this service are 
all run under charter, and when they arrive in South Africa they are liable to go to 
almost any port in the world, and we do not know when we are going to get our ther- 
mographs back. I am ‘pleased to say, however, that we have had in use over 200 
thermographs, and in six or seven years we have only lost two; one went down with 
the Monterey and another one disappeared somewhere else, I don’t know where. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Before you take up the subject of the Fruit Marks Act, have any experiments 
been carried on with regard to shipping meats and fish in cold storage? 

A. I am not aware of any experiments being conducted, but a large quantity of 
fish is being shipped in cold storage. During the last year there has been a big 
imerease in the shipments of frozen fish and fresh fish in refrigerator cars. Fish 
is being shipped from Nova Scotia to British Columbia and from British Columbia 
te Nova Scotia. The haddock, which is not found on the Pacific coast, is being 
shipped from Noya Scotia in the cured form of finnan haddie in quite large quanti- 
ties. Then halibut caught off the coast of British Columbia is being shipped east- 
ward and can be found in the cold storage warehouses down in Halifax. A large 
trade has developed during the last year or two in frozen and refrigerated fish shipped 
from Nova Scotia out west. Frozen lobsters are now shipped west. 

Q. What about beef and mutton? 

A. Fresh meat is not being shipped from Canada to any extent, but there is a 
quantity of American beef that comes through Canada and is occasionally shipped on 
the Canadian steamships. There are also comparatively smal] shipments of poultry 
to Great Britain about Christmas time. 

Q. It seems to me there is this defect in the statement of Dr. Wiley, of Woash- 
ington. He says we have the best cold storage in the world. But they are abla to 
ship thousands of carcasses of mutton from Australia to England and land it in very 
good condition. I do not see that we are doing anything in that line at all, so that 
Australia must have a better system than we have? 

A. There is this difference between the New Zealand system and our system. 
I am rather familiar with the New Zealand service, as I had to do with it when out 
there. They ship only frozen products and at a low temperature and a variation of 
10 or 15 degrees makes no difference. They get from zero up to 15 degrees. It is 
very easy to run a cold storage chamber in that way as compared with our own cham- 
bers for the carriage of fruit where you must not go below the freezing temperature 
of the fruit, which is about 82 degrees, and yet you want to keep it as near as pos- 
sible to that point, so there is little margin to go on. There is really only one class 
of products shipped from New Zealand, which is now the most important of meat- 
exporting countries in that respect. They ship about four or five million carcasses 
of frozen mutton and lamb annually. The butter is put into the same chamber. 
They do not carry fruits at the higher temperatures; we have some variety in our 
products in cold storage, very much more than New Zealand or Australia. 


EXTENSION OF MARKETS. 


T have still one division to deal with, namely, the Extension of Markets Division, 
and like the other divisions I have mentioned, the Fruit Division and the Dairy 
Division, I am very fortunate in having an assistant in the person of Mr. W. W. 
Moore, who is a very capable man in work of this kind. Mr. Moore has rendered 
most excellent service to the state and the department in connection with this work. 
We call this the Extension of Markets Division, but might more properly, I think, 
be called the Inspection Division, because the work assigned to it consists largely 
of the supervision of the different inspection services which are carried on by the 
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department in connection with the transportation of perishable food products. Now, 
with reference to the refrigerator car inspection, about which a member of the com- 
ntittee has already asked a question, I would say that we keep one man in Ontario 
and two men in the province of Quebec, where there are more cars running than in 
the former province, on account of the larger number of creameries in operation. 
These men go out to the starting point of the cars, travel on the train which carries 
the car, and are thus enabled to take the temperature of the butter as it is delivered 
at the station, note the length of time it has been lying at the station, and secure 
such other information as may transmitted to the owner of the butter or to the 
railway officials, with a view of securing a better handling for the butter. They 
make a report on each trip and we write to the owner of the creamery and call his 
attention to the fact if his butter is found to be high in temperature, or if it has 
been exposed longer than necessary at the station. A letter of this kind received by 
the creamery owner emphasizes a point that he probably may not have thought very 
much about. The travelling inspectors take the temperature of butter in certain 
packages at stations and mark them, so that when the cars arrive at Montreal] the 
inspector there finds the marked packages and takes the temperature again. In that 
way we get a good idea of the efficiency of the service. It is provided in the agree- 
ment between the railways and the department that if no ice is found in a car when 
it arrives in Montreal, there is to be no claim against the department for that car, 
so that we do not find many cars come into Montreal without ice. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. One man may have to look after a number of cars. Can he do that success- 
fully ? 

AY Yes: 

Q. He could not possibly look after them all? 

A. He could not possibly be on all the routes in one week, but he gets around 
cften enough to form a pretty general idea of what is going on. On some routes he 
finds there is so little need of inspection that he pays greater attention to others. 

Q. And the temperatures, you say, are published? 

A. They are published in my annual report. If you look at the last report of the 
Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner, page 97, you will find a large number of 
records of temperatures of packages of butter at different points, with the names of 
the creameries whence they came. 


By Mr. Brown: 


Q. In our section I saw a car being loaded one morning. The teamsters came 
there with butter from the factories, but the car door was left open much longer than 
it should have been. To whom should representations be made in such a case as that? 

A. When the car is standing at the station, I think the agent is the proper man 
to attend to anythtag of that kind. If anything of that kind is being neglected, I 
would be very glad if you would write to me and I will see that it is placed before 
the proper official of the railway. I want to say this, that when we have made a 
complaint, not in genera] terms, but specifically, regarding any neglect on the part 
of the train crews, it has always been carefully attended to by the higher officials, 
beeause they are desirous of having these things done right. 

Q. The agent will reply to you that he is alone and cannot attend to the closing 
of that door for every teamster that comes with butter, as he has other duties to look 
after ? 

A. If I was a shipper of butter, I should look after that thing myself very care- 
fully. It is a very easy matter for the shipper of butter to instruct his teamsters to 
close the car door after he has unloaded the butter. There is often great carelessness 
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and neglect in matters of this kind. Our inspector calls attention to these short- 
comings whenever he sees them. It is his business to do that and we have evidence 
that this sort of educational work has not failed to produce good results. 

There are six men at Montreal who act as cargo inspectors, and they give us a 
report on forms, such as I have in my hand, concerning the loading of every steamer 
carrying perishable products from Montreal. It covers a description of the refrigera- 
tion on the steamer, and how it is ventilated. The report also shows where the 
thermographs are placed and with what kind of cargo, gives the temperature of butter, 
cheese, apples and all other products, the condition of packages, &c. There are five 
‘inspectors in Great Britain. We get another report from one of them, on each steamer, 
showing the temperature and condition of the cargo on arrival. These reports are 
compared and if there is any discrepancy in the condition of the cargo between loading 
and discharge, we know where the fault lies and get after the responsible parties. I 
think we can safely say that we have accomplished some excellent results in that 
respect. Now if you will allow me to go back. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Are all these details in your report? 

A. Only a summary, we get hundreds of these. That constant supervision of the 
handling of our food products such as butter, cheese, fruit, meats and all that sort of 
thing, by these men has had a wonderful effect in improving the condition in which 
they land in Great Britain. 

Some one asked a question about the delay in the removal of butter from the 
docks in Great Britain. Some years we were obliged to report that butter was very 
frequently left for seven or eight days on the quay without any special protection. 
Our inspectors first called attention to this state of affairs, then we took it up with 
the Harbour Boards, particularly at Liverpool, and with the produce merchants there, 
and at first they were inclined to tell us to mind our own business, that it was their 
affair and they would do as they pleased about it. They did not say so quite in those 
words, but that is what it meant. The thing went on and there was some pretty warm 
correspondence for a while. It so happened that I made a personal visit to Great 
Britain about that time, met the importers of Liverpool had a talk with them, ex- 
plained our position and told them what we were trying to do. Visiting Great Britain 
two years after that I found the importers at Liverpool quite in accord with our view 
of the matter, and the agitation had resulted in the Canadian Pacific Railway company 
having installed a cold storage warehouse in their sheds on the docks. Now the butter 
is discharged at the Sandon dock, where the Canadian Pacific steamers berth direct 
from the ship into the cold storage warehouse. The same practice prevails at London, 
so we don’t hear much about butter being left for any length of time on the quays. 

* Q. Or any fruit? 

A. Fruit is not handled from the steamer in the same manner as butter is, nor is 

it put into cold storage when it is landed there. 


A Comparison. 


In the evidence of Dr. Robertson given before this Committee in March, 1901, I 
find this statement: 


“Last season our cheese trade got the worst setback from poor boxes and heated 
quality it ever got. It is now in a precarious condition. I do not know of a time 
when it was in a more doubtful position than it is at present. We got good prices in 
the summer, but hot weather in August and September caused the cheese to be heated, 
and much of it was landed in England in poor condition. It looks as if we might 
receive this summer of 1901 to the extent of $2,000,000 less for our export cheese trade, 
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because of the bad impression made in England last season by the poor condition in 
which much of it landed.’ 


Further on the Commissioner gave the following details :— 


I have here a memorandum furnished by an importing firm in Great Britain, re- 
porting on quantities of cheese delivered in a heated condition after August 2, 1900. 
On August 2, 2,264 boxes arrived with ‘scale boards greasy and appearance spoilt.’ On 
August 6, 2,180 boxes are reported as ‘ scale boards greasy and appearance and flavour 
spoilt, over developed by the heat.’ On August 14, 4,429 boxes arrived ‘most of this 
shipment badly heated, grease coming through the boxes and flavour completely spoilt.’ 
On August 17, 7,893 boxes, ‘scale boards greasy, appearance spoilt, flavour of many of 
them also completely spoilt’; report is similar until September when it says ‘ 7,138 
boxes, some of these have clean scaleboards, but many of them are greasy and general 
appearance has suffered.’ From August 2 to September 26, this firm reports on 45,358 
boxes arriving in heated condition by 19 steamships. They add ‘in most of the above 
mentioned shipments the boxes have also been very roughly handled in transit and 
have arrived here in badly broken condition.’ Their report is dated September 27. 
Several other reports of a similar character we received which is bad for the trade.’ 


Comparing the conditions in 1900, as quoted above, with those of 1908 as shown 
in the following letters from cheese importers in Great Britain, it is evident that an 
enormous improvement has been brought about in recent years. 


Extracts from letters received by the Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner’s 
Branch from importers in Great Britain. 


From Lovell & Christmas, Limited, London, dated January 4, 1909. 


In reply to yours of the 2nd inst., speaking from our personal experience, the per- 
eentage of heated cheese throughout the past season has been practically nil. During 
the warm weather we brought all our cheese in cool storage, at a small additional 
freight, and found this precaution was of great advantage, because the cheese arrived 
here in perfect condition, and the saving in the weight (shrinkage) almost, if not 
quite covered the extra expense incurred by having the cheese in cool, instead of 
ordinary, stowage. 

In our opinion there has been a vast improvement in the carrying of cheese during 
the last 10 years, and as far as the past season is concerned, we do not think it could 
well have been improved on. We believe this is the general feeling of the trade here 
especially on the part of those who have taken advantage of the cool storage on the 
vessels.’ 


From Rowson, Hodgson & Co., Ltd., London, dated January 7, 1909. 


Heated Cheese.—Our experience is that only a limited quantity of the imports 
from Canada this season have shown any external or internal signs of heat—we should 
not think 5 per cent of the entire quantity received into the country, whereas 10 years 
ago probably fully 25 per cent of the goods arriving suffered from the defect referred to. 

Regarding the ocean carriage and landing of butter and cheese, so far as London is 
concerned there has been a gradual improvement during the last 15 years, and-more 
especially since the time that the ‘cool air’ storage has been adopted on two lines of 
steamers, viz., the Thomson and the Allan lines. 


From Herbertson & Hamilton, Glasgow, dated January 15, 1909. 


‘We have pleasure in reporting that our shipments of Canadian cheese received 
the past season show a distinct improvement both in condition and quality compared 
with previous years, and are a great advance in all respects with what we were receiv- 
ing, say ten years ago. 
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From Andrew Clement & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow, dated January 19, 1909. 


‘In 1908 heated cheese were too few to do any harm worth mentioning, and the 
present carrying arrangements are about as near perfect as we can reasonably expect.’ 


From H. H. & S. Budgett & Co., Ltd., Bristol, dated December 18, 1908. 


‘As regards condition, we are pleased to be able to report favourably taking the 
season as a whole, no cases of heated or badly carried cheese having come under our 
notice.’ 


From Price & Parker, Bristol, dated December 20, 1908. 

‘In reply to your inquiry respecting condition on arrival of Canadian cheese this 
year, we beg to say that, with regard to summer heating, we have had no cause to 
complain whatever as every particle has been landed in good condition in that respect.’ 


From Pullin, Thomas & Slade, Bristol, dated January 13, 1909. 


‘As far as the carrying is concerned we consider the past year one of the most 
satisfactory; we have had only one or two parcels during the whole season showing 
the slightest signs of heat, besides which we are confident the boxes on the whole have 
arrived in a less damaged condition than they sometimes have.’ 


From Co-operative Wholesale Society, Ltd., Manchester, dated January 8, 1909. 

‘For some years we have with pleasure found a gradual improvement in the con- 
dition of cheese on arrival in Liverpool. Which can, I take it, be ascribed to the 
improved means of transport, both rail and steamer service. We practically have had 
no cause for complaint especially during the past two or three years.’ 


From Bamford Bros., Liverpool, dated January 18, 1909. 


‘We are in receipt of your enquiry of the 7th inst. re the conditions of the 
Canadian cheese which we have received during the past season as compared with 
previous seasons. We are pleased to say that during the past season we have received 
very few cheese in a heated condition. We also find that the boxes are landed here 
in a better condition than what they were a few years ago, the only exception as to 
this being the cheese from the Quebee section. The boxes of these goods as a rule 
are more broken than cheese consigned from further west.’ 


From Frank Hamilton & Co., Liverpool, dated January 19, 1909. 


‘Taking transportation first, there can be no question whatever but that improve- 
ments in this direction have been greatly to the advantage of all shippers of perishable 
goods.’ 

As you are no doubt aware, our firm has been for over 20 years personally repre- 
sented in the port of Montreal during the shipping season, and we are therefore in a 
position to appreciate to the full the efforts your government have made to minimize 
the losses to shippers caused by neglect and delay at the ports of shipment. It is not 
so many years ago that a walk along the docks of Montreal would disclose thousands 
of barrels of apples piled in the open and exposed to the effects of the weather, both hot 
and cold, and the bottom tiers often covered with mud or coal dust. 

The steamers in those days only carried some 5,000 to 10,000 barrels of apples 
apiece and the shutting out of goods was the rule rather than the exception. It was no 
uncommon thing to have a through bill of lading in our Liverpool office a month be- 
fore the goods put in an appearance. Such a state of things is now impossible. 
Montreal being equipped with some splendid cargo sheds which will compare favour- 
ably with those of any other port in the world, and as the railway tracks run along- 
side, the handling of goods has been reduced to a minimum. In conjunction with 
these improvements the class of steamer using the port is also improved and it is 
seldom that perishable goods are shut out. 
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The recent concession of your government to fruit shippers of free icing of cars 
during transit has had a beneficial effect on the condition of the fruit arriving at port 
of export. 

On the whole the transportation conditions to-day are tremendously ahead of what 
they were some years ago, and in consequence better results are obtained when the 
goods are sold on the British markets.’ 

This very marked improvement is not all due to better transportation facilities. 
We must credit several things with a share. The cool curing of cheese, the use of 
iced cars, more general cool storage at Montreal, the cooled air and forced ventilation 
on the steamers, cool storage at the ship’s side in Great Britain, have contributed to 
help along the good work. 

Q. Cheese do not go in cold storage? 

A. If the temperature is under 70 degrees cheese will not show a heated, greasy 
condition. The grease does not exude from the cheese until the temperature rises 
above 70. 

Q. Do you not want any refrigerating system for cheese? 

A. Not necessarily. It does not make any difference what the system if the 
temperature can be kept down to what it should be below 70 degrees. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Has there been any trouble owing to the cheese being too green? 

A. Yes, there have been a good many complaints about that. That is the chief 
complaint about our cheese at the present time. 

Q. The factories are largely to blame for that? 

A. Yes, they control the situation. I would like to say that we have also been 
trying to improve the shipments of cheese on the river boats throughout Canada and I 
think we have had some results from those efforts also. I will give you one instance. 
There is a boat which travels on the St. Lawrence carrying nothing but cheese during 
the hot weather. The shippers complain that the service is not as good as it shouldbe 
and ask us to make some arrangements to put cold storage in that boat. I had an 
interview with the owners of the boat and made an arrangement to send one of the in- 
spectors to take a trip on it. He found this condition: between the hold where the 
cheese was stored and the boiler room there was a thin partition and the heat that was 
coming through there was heating the whole cargo space, and a steampipe which 
ran some part of the machinery extended right along under the deck through this space 
in which the cheese was carried. It is strange that people do not see these things and 
remedy them. We suggested to the owners of the steamer that the steampipe should 
be put on the deck and the bulkhead insulated. That was done and it made a very 
great difference in the accommodation that vessel was able to give for the carriage of 
cheese. I mention that as an instance of how our system of supervision enables us to 
effect very simple and yet very necessary improvements. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Would you also recommend the same sort of steamer service for fruits from 
Niagara? 

A. I am afraid it would be too slow. They want to get the fruit down from there 
in one night. 


General. 


In concluding, I would like to refer to the general work of the branch. I have 
been most fortunate, and the department has been fortunate, in having among the 
officers who assist me, several men so capable as those to whom I have already re- 
ferred. Mr. McNeill, Mr. Moore and Mr. Barr carry on the detailed work of their 
several divisions with such ability, devotion to duty and singleness of purpose, that 
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they have won the confidence of all whom we are trying to assist. Mr. Whitley, in 
charge of the dairy records, is doing excellent work, and so are others, occupying 
minor positions. 

We have in addition to the work which I have been referring to a very large 
amount of correspondence on technical subjects. People write to us inquiring for 
information on all sorts of subjects and the careful and conscientious answering of 
such letters takes up a good deal of time. Then during the winter and at certain 
other periods of the year, a laree number of meetings are attended and addresses de- 
livered. I sometimes think that we spend too much time talking and not enough on 
illustration work, but there is no doubt these meetings which are held do something 
to stimulate and encourage people to go on improving in various ways. The last 
year or two we have been making a rather extensive use of the lantern to illustrate 
our subjects and we find that very useful indeed. Now the last thing I have to refer 
to is our publications. 


® 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Before you deal with that I would like to ask if you had many prosecutions 
for violations of the Fruit Marks Act last year? 

A. Not as many as the previous year, but there were quite a few. 

Q. Are they set forth in your report? 

A. Not for the past season, but previous seasons’ records are there. There have 
been 70 convictions so far this year. A few more are pending. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. How many inspectors have you? 

A. There were 21 last year. These officers are Dominion inspectors and work 
anywhere they are sent. We had three new inspectors last year in addition to those 
employed previously. 

Q. Do you not find a great many representations coming in urging on the depart- 
ment the necessity of appointing more inspectors? 

A. We had quite a number of requests for additional inspection from men who 
would like to have the department supervise their packing, but, of course, there is no 
intention of doing anything of that kind. 

Q. I can quite understand that, but you must know that a large portion of the 
fruit going out of the country is not inspected at all? 

A. Not a very large portion of it. Take this year, the inspections covered lots 
containing 694,000 packages of fruit up to the present date. I don’t say that every one 
of these packages was inspected, but the inspection covered lots containing that number 
of packages of fruit which is a very large proportion of the fruit shipped. 


By Mr. Marshall: Zz 


Q. I am not clear as to the financial assistance for refrigerator cars, is that for 
fruit exporters ? 

A. The $5 per car for icing charges is paid only on fruit intended for export in 
cold storage. 

Q. It does not apply to fruit shipped from one point to another in Ontario? 

A. No. 


By Mr. Burrell: 


Q. Is provision made in the Act for the erection of cold storage warehouses for 
fruit in the same way and to the same extent as for other products? 
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A. There is no provision in the Cold Storage Act for the erection of warehouses 
for the handling of fruit only. 

Q. Then fruit warehouses are not given similar assistance? 

A. The Cold Storage Act provides for the payment of 30 per cent of the cost of 
general cold storage warehouses, which includes fruit. 

Q. To what extent is it being used ? 

A. The 30 per cent subsidy ? 

Q. Yes? 

A. There have been no warehouses erected yet for the special purpose of caring 
for fruit under the terms of the Act. They have all been general cold storage ware- 
houses, some of them with large space for the storage of fruit. One warehouse has 
been erected in New Brunswick which will handle about 100,000 barrels of apples and 
others are proposed in the maritime provinces with about the same capacity. Most 
of the warehouses have provisions for handling apples as well as other products. 
They have rooms in which the temperature can be controlled for goods that require 
freezing temperatures and other rooms in which fruit, cheese, or anything of that 
kind can be stored. 

Are there any applications from British Columbia ? 

Yes. 

For cold storage warehouses ? 

Yes, but no contract yet though there is an application in. 
From where? 

Victoria. 

. There are none from the Okanagan Valley? 

No. 


POPOPOPO 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—I might say that the Cold Storage Act implies—I forget the 
exact words—that the cold storage to be subsidized must provide for all kinds of perish- 
able products. The Act does not contemplate storage for one particular product 
although that is one of the points I was discussing with my officers and with others, 
and that is what I referred to a few minutes ago. The intention of the Act was a 
general cold storage accommodation. Referring to a copy of the Act which has just 
been handed to me, it says, ‘equipped with mechanical refrigeration in Canada and 
suitable for the preservation of all food products.’ That seems rather to interfere 
with the giving of a bonus to cold storage avowedly for only one purpose and thatj 
is one of the points I am discussing and considering at the present time. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Am I correct in understanding that not many in Ontario have taken advyan- 
tage of this arrangement and are erecting buildings? Were there not some on the 
Georgian Bay that got assistance? 

A. There is an application in for Owen Sound at the present time. 

Q. From Thornbury ? 

A. No, there is just the one. If the committee would like to have the names of 
the applicants for the cold storage subsidy provided for in the Cold Storage Act I 
ean give them. There is the New Brunswick Cold Storage Company, St. John, N.B., 
first and second instalments paid; Scott, Ashton & Co., Morrisburg, Ont., contract 
made but no work done on building. Edmonton Produce Company, Edmonton, Alta., 
made application, but the work has not been undertaken. The B. Wilson Oo., Ltd., 
Victoria, B.C., made application and are building a warehouse. No contract entered 
into yet. Scott & Hogg, Peterboro, Ont., contract made and they have received their 
first instalment. The Halifax Cold Storage Co., Port Hawkesbury, N.S., have re- 
ceived the first and second instalments on their work. The Trenton & Atlantic 
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Storages, Trenton, Ont., signed a contract and intended to build last year, but failed 
to do so. They will probably build a warehouse this year. Cold Storage, Ltd., Wood- 
stock, N.B. Completed warehouse and received first instalment. The J. D. Moore 
Co., Ltd., St. Mary’s, Ont., have signed a contract, but have decided not to go on with 
the work at present. There is an application for a large cold storage warehouse at 
Prince Rupert, B.C., from the Canadian Fish and Cold Storage Co., Ltd. It is in- 
tended for the fish business, but has not yet been dealt with or considered. There 
are three applications for cold storage warehouses in Halifax, but no contract has 
been made yet and the thing has not been settled. The firms are the Acadia Cold 
Storage Co., Ltd., the Nova Scotia Cold Storage Co., and the Atlantic Cold Storage 
Co. There is an application for a warehouse in Prince Albert, Sask., from R. T. 
Treen. It is being considered and there ig no reason why a contract should not be 
made. An application was received from the London Cold Storage Co., London, Ont., 
but the warehouse was not eligible under the Act for the subsidy, having been in 
existence for several years. These are all the applications received to date. 


Mr. Marsuatu.—lI was going to ask the Minister of Agriculture if the Act would 
apply to a company like ours? We have built a storehouse for our own use. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—No, you must provide public accommodation, the accom- 
modation must be for the public. 

Mr. Marsuatu.—Of course, it would be in a sense for the accommodation of the 
public. 

Hon. Mr. FisHer.—But the Act requires that the cold storage accommodation 
must be available to anybody who wishes to put perishable products there and the 
rates to be charged are subject to the approval of the department. 


Mr, Marsuauyu.—Can you build any sized warehouse and still claim the bonus 
for it? 

Hon. Mr. FisHrer.—The plans and specifications have to be submitted and the 
question of meeting the demands of the trade in the locality has to be considered by 
the Cold Storage Commissioner so that the public may be given the advantages. 


Mr. Broper.—It has to be looked at from the public advantage side. 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—l't has to be looked at from the public advantage side and any- 
body who gets this bonus is expected to meet the trade conditions of the neighbourhood. 
That has to be considered in deciding the question. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. Before Mr. Ruddick leaves the Extension of Markets Branch would he tell 
us what he is doing in connection with the extension of markets in other countries? 

A. I did not mention that feature of our work, because I wanted particularly to 
refer to the Inspection Service, but we have had a great deal of correspondence with 
exporters in Canada and with merchants abroad and have done a good deal I think to 
bring these together in various ways. Some assistance has been given in that direction 
by publishing a list of exporters of some Canadian food products and also lists of, 
British importers. of Canadian products. We find a considerable demand for these 
publications. 

Q. Is there any attention being paid to our getting into the German market? 

A. That does not come under the province of this division of the Department of 


Agriculture. 
By Mr. Broder: 
Q. I was noticing in a report issued by the Trade and Commerce Department 


some complaints about apples in Australia from our agents there, that they arrived 
in very bad condition. I do not know whether they were private shipments or not? 
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A. You are not thinking of South Africa, are you? 

Q. I beg your pardon, it was South Africa I think? 

A. They have very stringent regulations in South Africa in regard to thei impor- 
tation of fruit. We find that some shipments that have gone there this year have 
contained too many codling moths to suit their regulations. I think they have a 
limit of 10 per cent and if they find more than that quantity of the apples affectedr 
with codling moths they confiscate the shipment. 

Q. The apples may appear a great deal better when they leave here but perhaps 
the moth is working among them all the way and they look much worse “upon arrival 
there ? 

A. There may be something in that, but the trouble is sufficient care is not taken 
to ship fruit of the proper grade and quality. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Could you give us any information as to the rates on steamships using cold 
storage as compared with the rates on steamships in which food products are shipped 
in the ordinary way? 

A. J' have not got the rates here and I would not like to speak from memory, as 
they are frequently changed. 


The CuHatrmaN.—I think it is 25 cents difference between ordinary storage and 
cold storage, that is on apples. 


Mr. SprouLe.—I mean on all lines. 


Mr. Ruppicxk.—The rate is about 10 shillings a ton extra on butter, but that is 
shipped in cold storage. They charge 5 shillings a ton more for cheese kept in cool 
air. 


By Mr. Gordon (Kent): 


Q. Ton measurement ? 
A. Ton measurement. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. Has any reduction been made in the last year or two as between cold storage 
and ordinary storage ? 

A. The rate varies from time to time, but I am not aware that there has been any 
reduction in the difference between the ordinary rate and the cold storage rate. 


Mr. Ranxin.—I would like to ask what the prospects are of developing a dead meat 
trade between this country and Great Britain. Argentina has taken up a very large 
trade of this kind and as we are nearer the market than they are we ought to be able 
to do the same. 


Hon. Mr. Fisner.—That is a question which has been discussed lately in the live 
stock meetings and were deliberated at some length last year at the meeting of the 
Dominion Live Stock Association here in Ottawa. My personal opinion and it is 
only my personal opinion, is that there are two reasons why there is no such trade. 
The first is that the trade with England is in the hands of the men who ship live 
cattle and they have no desire to change their methods. The second reason is, and I 
think myself it is really the fundamental one, that for the purpose of establishing a 
dead meat trade it is necessary that we should be able to give a continuous supply. 
That we cannot at the present time get from Canada. We can send a large quantity 
for a month or two, possitly. Then for other months we would have none to send 
aud the market seems to require a continuous supply. Until that difficulty is over- 
come I do not think there is any possibility of establishing a dead meat trade in Can- 
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ada. I might say that a number of people are very much interested in it and are 
very desirous of establishing such a trade. My own mind has been on it for some 
time, but I have been confronted with that difficulty and I do not see any way at 
present of overcoming it. 


Mr. Sproute.—We used to have a pretty continuous supply of live animals? 


Hon. Mr. Fisuer.—Not a continuous supply. There are very large shipments at 
‘some periods of the year and practically none at others. 

Mr. Broper.—Private capital will have to undergo the risk and make the experi- 
ment. 

Hon. Mr. Fisuzer.—Some private individuals have tried to establish a dead meat 
trade and failed. The William Davies Company,some years ago set aside a considerable 
amount of money—I have forgotten the exact amount, but I think it was $25,000— 
and said they were prepared to lose it in the hope of establishing a trade. They did 
lose it and did not establish a trade. JI understand lately that Mr. Flavelle, who is 
at the head of that concern, was again discussing the possibility of establishing such 
a trade. His company is one with a large capital and a thorough understanding of 
the whole business, and if they cannot succeed there is no possibility of anyone else 
meeting with success. They are in a better position to succeed than anyone else 
would be. 


A cordial and unanimous vote of thanks was accorded Mr. Ruddick for his 
address. 


The committee adjourned. 


Having read over the foregoing transcript of my evidence, I testify the same to 
be correct. 


J. A. RUDDICK, 
Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner. 
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FRENCH CANADIAN CATTLE 


Hovusrt or Commons, 
ComMITTEE Room No. 34, 
Fripay, Marcu 19, 1909. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 o’clock a.m., Mr. Schell, Chairman, presiding. 


The CuairmMan.—We are to have an address from Mr. J. H. Grisdale on ‘ French 
Canadian Cattle’ this morning. We are always pleased to hear him because he is 
a great authority on stock raising. 


Tue FRENCH CANADIAN Cow. 


Mr. GrispateE.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen. The subject that I am to take 
up is one which has attracted considerable attention in this country of recent years 
and one which is, I think, destined to draw still more attention to itself in the near 
future in dairying parts of Canada. 

It is probable that French cattle were first brought to Canada in or 
about the year 1620, some ten or twelve years after the founding of Quebec City. 
That the cattle first brought over were similar to those now found in many parts 
of the province is indicated by a passage in the memoirs of M. de Tracy, Intendant, 
and M. de Courcelles, Governor. These men were sent out in 1665 and brought with 
them some cattle. On reaching Quebec they reported finding cattle similar to those 
they brought, black and fawn in colour. Cattle of this colour were at that time to 
be found in Brittany and Normandy. In Brittany, some parts of Normandy, Jersey, 
Guernsey and Ireland are to be found even to-day cattle similar in many ways to 
those known here as French Canadian cattle. There is no doubt that these cattle 
in the different countries I have menticned came from the same original stock since 
a strong similarity can be traced in all the breeds—French Canadians, Jerseys, 
Guernseys, Kerrys, Dexter Kerrys, and some breeds or strains of Normandy eattle. 

To-day in Quebee province we find them the most commonly and almost as the 
sole breed of cattle in that part of the province along both shores of the St. Law- 
rence below Quebec City, and in the Lake of St. John district. Besides this they 
are to be found here and there throughout the counties west of Quebec city, some 
counties being especially remarkable for the large number of these cattle that are 
to be found on the farms. I might mention particularly in this connection the 
northern part of Berthier county in the district of Joliette. 

The purebred herds of repute are not confined to any one district but are to be 
found even in the Eastern Townships, some in the counties south of Montreal, some 
north of Montreal and some as far north as Lake St. John. A description of these 
cattle could probably best be given by submitting the scale of points recently prepared 
by some of the best breeders and accepted I believe by the Association. 
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SCALE OF POINTS. 


Butts. 


Dairy Temperament. 
Points. 


Head.—Lean, masculine in appearance, and of fine contour.. .. 3 
Neck.—Rather long muscular and somewhat arched, proud and vigorous 
in bearing .. Pee renin Greta cree sele 
Shoulders. —Light and | spare; withers sharp. es 
Crops.—High, straight and sharp .. 
Spine and Ribs.—Spine prominent, put not ‘to same degree as in cow ; 
vertebre and ribs open spaced.. . Paster rat Nema TG ts nt ee 
Thighs._Thin and incurving; flank high — Pee re anes Sous 
Pelvic arch.—Prominent, Barone and ee A reer eA uh a deans 
Tail.—Long and tapering. . Neues ee as 


Feeding Powers. 


Barrel.—Depth from line of back to navel.. . 
Length of body from shoulders to hook.. Ae ee ame cgi A 
Breadth of body Shana mee BG cde Gea cles onsets oases 
Muzzle.—Broad; jaw strong .. . Pri emer ci Cun yee 


Disposition. 


Hyes.—Large, prominent, bright, peri and placid .. ee 3 
Face.—Broad between eyes .. Sek cea open 1 
Movement of ears and body. Rather "slow, motinestless 0 ce 1 


; 5 
Quality. 
Skin.—Loose, thin, mellow with fine soft hair .. . is a aera 6 
Deep yellow in ears and on and around escutcheon. . Sens 4 
10 


Dairy Indications. 


Embryo teats.—Not less than four well developed embryo teats, well 
forward and well apart, with amplitude of skin on rear part of under- 
line) UT CPs IOC ROY GDR lh ciara 9 ape ene ee 3 

Escutcheon.—High and wide .. Bo ok SAO ee ata mna oe kc 2 


Constitution. 


Chest.—Deep; wide through ue al neni eae a ete at sc 

large girth of chest .. .. SG 
Wostrils Laree. ppen Sia Biigete Dae uae dele Weck ars Aen Occ ces Se eee ee em 2 
Loins.—Broad . See ee SO Ae ice Rates ON ho Soyer suena 2 


10 
Symmetry. 
Horns.—Not large nor coarse; curved; black or ble vee pets on, 
or vice versa .. loge eee Pe ae Ha 1 
Legs.—Rather short, ‘straight ‘and ‘well placed . : 2 
Colour.—Black, or “dark brown, “ preferably with brown, ‘fawn ‘or ‘cream ' 
coloured muzzle and brown, fawn or yellow stripe on back .. .... . 10 
General Appearance. 
Including style ‘and. movement, =: oye 12 
25 


Totalo ee oe Ga Roeser eee ee ree oeet((}1) 
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Cows. 


Dairy Temperament. 


Head.—Lean; long, feminine and refined in panerreaee Reape PUNE a ees 3 

Neck.—Thin; rather long, ewe-necked.. .. 3 

Shoulders.—Light and spare; withers sharp .. .. 3 

Crops.—High; straight and sharp 3 ns: 3 

Spine and ribs.—Spine prominent; vertebre and ribs open spaced. ae 3 

oerene —Thin and incurving; flank high.. Bi en cae fs Bide 5 

an joints and pin bones. —Shar p, angular .. 2 
elvic arch.—Prominent, arene: and sharp. 2 
teil —Long and tapering.. RoE rua setiee it 
25 

Feeding Powers. 
Barrel. Pouce from line of back to navel . Gree re 10 
Length of body from shoulders to hook joints EUS Netsttas gan So lete Maree i 
Breadth of body through middle .. .. Sch eee ON toe 6 

(Period of gestation to # considered.) 

Muzzle.—Broad; jaw strong . Bae 2 
25 

Mammary Organs. 

Udder.—Long, broad and deep, extending well forward and well up be- 
hind, well let down, but not pendulous; all quarters fully and sym- 
metrically salen eee fine and elastic; not fleshy; teats well anit 
and wide apart . 15 

Teats.—Rather large; equal ‘in ‘size; “not cone ‘shaped... Gt oe Cad, eee 2 

Milk wells. —Numerous, large and far forward . SE ete 4 

rage oe and veins on udder.—Prominent and branching . oes 3 

e to be considered.) 
me eon High andawide: with thiph OVvelsic.: ce 4 eo cea 1 
25 
Disposition. 

Eyes.—Large, prominent, bright, intelligent and placid . 3 

Face.—Broad between eyes.. See nr 1 

Movement of ears and body.—Rather slow not restless ...... .. .. .. 1 

5 
Quality. 
Skin.—Loose, thin, mellow, with fine soft hair.. Ropren See: 3 
Deep yellow in ears and on and around eeoubehoon os ee oo 2 
5 
Constitution. 

Chest.—Deep ; wide peer» Death oy pele oad a pone ae pions: 
large girt of chest . 3 3} 

Nostrils.—Large, ouen: By SEAR Seah mls eal ata Cee Ec A Ae eh Peas il 

Loins.—Broad .. . Re Le ica ere eens, ee re she ae Warn oC aig eee i 

5 
Symmetry. 

Horns.—Not large nor coarse; curved; black or ees yah Dee e Due: 
or vice versa .. 1 

Legs.—Rather short; straight | and well placed . if 

- Colour.—Black or dark brown, preferably with | brown, fawn or cream 
coloured muzzle, and brown, fawn or yellow stripe on the back .. 2 
General Appearance. 
ore lagumpe Seyler amOnImOvemMentwar i eco. Sk ee oe, 6 
10 
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I might further say a few words descriptive of the breed. To make things 
clearer, let me submit for your inspection a number of photos of our herd at the 
Central Experimental Farm and of groups or individuals from other herds. 

The cattle are, as a rule, rather small, the head is generally speaking fine cut, 
rather short and broad in the forehead; eyes clear and bright, horns rather long, and 
slightly up-curved, white with dark points, the muzzle usually strong and surrounded 
with a fawn ring. This fawn ring is distinctive of the breed. To-day, also, we like 
to see a rather light shade or line along the back. The neck of the animal is, gene- 
rally speaking, of good length, rather slight and firmly attached to the shoulders. 
The shoulder blades are closely attached to the body, back straight, the parts of the 
back, the vertebre, well separated and the ribs well curving and widely separated. 
The cows are generally remarkable for good feeding qualities having a good big barrel 
and roomy digestive organs indicating their great capacity as machines for turning 
out milk. There is no tendency to lay on flesh in this breed and it must be distinctly 
understood that it is not a breed that is likely to be of much value for beef production. 
The udder is usually well attached but quite often irregular in shape, teats good. 
They are good handlers having nice mellow skin. 


HISTORY OF THE BREED. 


Continuing the history of the breed, I might say that till 1850 they were practic- 
ally the only cattle to be found in Quebec. There were a few herds here and there 
near the large cities, of Ayrshires and Shorthorns, but very few indeed, and the 
average French Canadian farmer knew no other breed than his own little French 
Canadian cow. Of course, I must say too, that at that time not nearly so many 
cattle were kept in the province of Quebec as is the case to-day. 

In 1853 the Council of Agriculture was organized in the province of Quebec 
and that council set about the work of discouraging the farmers in the breeding of 
these cattle and attempted to persuade them to introduce some of what they called 
the better dairy breeds. Ayrshires, Jerseys and Shorthorns were introduced, or 
attempted to be introduced, in all parts of the province under the direction of this 
Council of Agriculture. They effectually persuaded the French Canadian farmer 
that his French Canadian cow was utterly useless, so that by the year 1880 there was 
hardly a French Canadian in the province that thought enough of his cow to give her 
any more attention than he would to a dog. At this juncture however two or three 
men who were interested in the live stock of the country made a change in the line 
of effort. : 

These men were Mr. E. A. Barnard, Director of Agriculture for the province, 
Mr. 8S. Lesage, Deputy Minister of Agriculture, and along with these, Dr. J. A. 
Couture, whom doubtless you all know to a greater or less extent. These men in 
1881 or thereabouts, started a campaign in favour of the French Canadian cow, 
trying to rehabilitate this animal in the favour of the people. They worked so assidu- 
ously that by the year 1886 they had managed to have a herd-book opened. This herd- 
book was held open for ten years for reception of foundation stock. Men travelled 
all through the province inspecting animals that were offered for entry by farmers 
here and there throughout Quebec and on the payment of a fee, these animals, if 
found to conform to the requirements of the herd-book, were admitted temporarily, 
at least, to enregistment in the herd-book. They were reinspected a year or so later, 
especially in the case of females, to see if they were turning out as they had promised. 
Of course in the case of old females this matter of reinspection received less atten- 
tion, but young cows and heifers, were again examined to see if they were producing 
according to promise. 
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Q. I think there was a rule that no female that had not produced ten pounds of 
butter in a week should be entered at a certain age? 

A. Yes. I do not see it in the herd-book regulations at the present time, but I 
believe in the case of heifers they had to produce a certain amount of produce a day 
before they were accepted. That was the reason why they were inspected a second 
time. 

At the end of the year 1896 the herd-book closed and since that time only such 
cattle as are direct descendants from animals registered previous to that date have 
been admitted for registration. 

Since the inception of the effort to improve the breed in the province of Quebec 
a good many men have devoted considerable attention to it. I might mention par- 
ticularly Dr. J. A. Couture, who organized the effort and has kept on urging or per- 
suading farmers to make every effort to get their herds registered and to keep them 
registered up to date. He has also done all he could to get new men into the work. 
Since the beginning one of the greatest difficulties has been to get breeders to keep 
their herds registered up to date. Many men made a start, but since that time have 
been neglecting the registration of their animals. Dr. Couture has worked assidu- 
ously to get them to continue this registration. 

Another man who made his mark in connection with this work, is Mr. Arséne 
Denis, of St. Norbert, Berthier county, Que. Mr. Denis has probably made greater 
progress in breeding French Canadian cattle than any other breeder in Canada or 
anywhere else. He has apparently a remarkable eye for what will give good results 
in breeding, and he discovered as it were and brought into use some of the most pre- 
potent and strongly marked sires, that have ever been used in the breed. As two 
instances, I might mention the bulls Prince Elegant and Vainqueur. 

These are two bulls which he found somewhere and brought into his herd. By 
using them he has done more to build up the breed than by any other single step 
that has ever. been taken. 

The Hon. Mr. Garneau took a prominent hand in this matter and did a great 
deal in advocating the interests of the breed. I do not know that he has done a 
great deal in breeding, he has had a small herd, but he did a great deal of advocating. 

Mr. Louis Lavalle, of St. Guillaume, bred a very good herd and was one of the 
prominent men in the establishment of the herd-book. 


Mr. Louis Thouin has one of the best herds in the province and is still working 
most industriously. He is a regular dairy farmer, not putting into it quite all the 
science or knowledge in breeding or in feeding that we might like to see, but still 
doing exceedingly good work. Amongst the photographs which have been distributed 
you will see a large one representing some cows from the herd of Mr. Louis Thouin. 
There are seven or eight of them, remarkably good specimens of the breed. 

Then we have Mr. J. Dugas and his brother, Father Dugas, who have done a 
good deal in Joliette county to improve the breed. 

Mr. G. Garceau, Trois-Riviéres, Que., is a man especially worthy of notice at 
the present time. He is the only one who is making an effort to prove these cows 
to be a commercial success. The other men have been and are breeding largely from 
the average farmer’s standpoint or from the showman’s point of view trying to 
make the French Canadian cow pay her way and a little bit better. Mr. Garceau, 
however, is trying to see what she can do as a money maker. We receive records at 
the Experimental Farm from all over Canada showing how many gallons of milk 
and how many dollars worth have been produced by herds of Jerseys, Guernseys, 
Ayrshires, Holsteins or other breeds, and Mr. Garceau is doing the same thing with 
his hedr of French Canadian cows. I might say that he has done well in this, as 
you will see in a few minutes when I give you some of the results. 
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Mr. L. P. Sylvestre is another man who has done a good deal to improve the 
breed. He is located at Acton Vale, Que., and has a very fine herd. 

Between here and Montreal, at the Trappists Monastery, there is one of the 
best herds of the kind that can be found. 

Mr. Guay, of Lake St. John district, also owns a very fine herd and another is 
owned by Les Sceurs Ursulines, Roberval. All these people have done excellent work. 

Here is a letter from Mr. Garceau, which I think might be of interest to you. 
It is in French, but I will translate it:— 

‘IT am of the opinion that this cow is the best that can be used by the average 
farmer in the province of Quebec for the reason that she is the most easily kept, 
because she is the hardiest and because she consumes the least food for the amount 
of produce yielded.’ 

He says that when he started out with his herd a few years ago the average cow 
gave a yield of from 2,500 to 3,000 pounds of milk a year. Now his heifers give over 
5,000 pounds and his aged cows from 7,000 to 9,000 pounds a year. This is the man 
I spoke of as building up his herd and making it a marked commercial success and 
who has not been satisfied just to keep on as the average farmer does. 


SOME FAMOUS FAMILIES IN THE BREED. 


Some of the most famous families in this breed are as already indicated descended 
from Prince Elegant, a bull that was discovered by Mr. Arséne Denis. This bull 
was used quite extensively and his progeny is spread all over Eastern Canada. After 
Mr. Denis had used him for some time he was shipped:to the Lake St. John region, 
where he was again used for many years, so that there is no doubt that one-half of 
the stock of French Canadian cattle left to-day have more or less of Prince Elegant 
—-56—hblood in them. 

To show you the extent to which this blood has been used; I have here an ex- 
tended pedigree of a young bull, Prince Visilant—€85—that we have on the Experi- 
mental Farm; he was bred by Mr. T. B. Macaulay, a breeder in the county of Vau- 
dreuil. He has on his dam’s side the dam’s sire Prince Elegant 2eme—758—by 
Prince Elegant—56—and four ~ore crosses of Prince Elegant—56. Every sire but 
one on the dam’s side is Prince Elegant—56—or Prince Elegant 2eme—758—show- 
ing the extent to which some men have tried to incorporate this blood on the breed. 
Now as the pedigree shows Prince Vigilant—885— is very remarkably inbred. He 
is, however, robust in spite of this apparent excessive in-breeding. 

Another strain which has taken a prominent part in improving the breed is the 
Championne family. The Championnes have been bred and developed by Mr. Arséne 
Denis of St. Norbert. One of them was at the Pan-American coming out first or 
second there; and now females of this family are to be found all over, easily heading 
the list both as dairy cows and as show cows. 

A family which seems to have originated in Two Mountains is called ‘La For- 
tune.’ We have one of this family and there are a number in different parts of Two 
Mountains, Vaudreuil and other counties. The Fortunes are remarkably heavy 
milkers but not remarkably goodlooking and not as smooth as they might be. One we 
have gave about 9,000 lbs. of milk in a year testing over 4 per cent. There have been 
several other quite remarkable families among them one called the Moody cow and 
another called the Rouen. 


THE HERD-BOOK. 


To give you some idea of the numerical progress made by the breed I might say 
that when the foundation herd-book was closed. December 31st, 1896, there were 5,307 
cows and 922 bulls entered. By 1905 there had been registered 6,593 females and 746 
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bulls. In 1906 there were 128 registrations, in 1907, 194 registrations and in 1908, 
167 registrations. The first volume of the herd-book is about to appear. It will con- 
tain from 1,556 to 1,600 pedigrees. 

The breed has been rather slow in increasing in numbers registered chiefly for 
the reason that there has been very little demand for the cows. Farmers neglect to 
register. Many of them appear to think that the only reasons there are for registering 
at all are to permit them to compete at exhibitions or once ina while when they sell a 
bull. Sales are not very frequent since the market is practically limited to their own 
province. 


MUCH PROGRESS MADE. 


However, much progress has been made, speaking ina general way, in the breed. 
In the first place the type has been greatly improved by the use of such bulls as 
Vainqueur, Prince Elegant, Charlemagne and a number of others. A uniform class 
of dairy cow has been produced. If you will refer to the photographs handed round, 
you will notice that the animals are very uniform; uniform in colour, in type, in shape 
and in size. 

It is generally supposed that the cow must be a very small one to be a true 
French Canadian. That is rather a mistaken idea for the reason that we have 
some large French Canadian cows; in fact most of our herd at the Central Experi- 
mental Farm consists of large individuals, particularly large ones. The smallness 
of certain cows in this breed is probably due to the environment of their ancestors 
for a few generations previous to the present one, or probably to the method of rais- 
ing the calves, since poorly raised calves make small cows. However size is not al- 
ways a criterion of quality since one of the smallest cows of the breed that we know 
of is one of the best. One small cow weighing only about 650 lb. has the reputation 
of giving over 11,000 Ib. of milk in a year. I cannot vouch for the accuracy of this 
statement but it is given by Dr. Couture. I think he also is not very sure of the 
correctness of his figures. 


EFFECTS OF STARTING HERD-BOOK: 


One effect of the establishment of the herd-book is that more care has been given 
to the cattle. They are now kept in better shape and are becoming heavier pro- 
ducers. Many new herds have been started, either from the reputation the cattle 
have already gained as producers or through curiosity quite a number of different 
countries have made importations of this breed. In our own country we have herds 
in -New Brunswick, Ontario, Nova Scotia, Prince Edward Island, Manitoba, and a 
herd is at present I believe under consideration for British Columbia. 

Quite a number of states through the Union have herds; in fact they have made 
such progress over there that there is a herd-book organized of which Mr. Colborne is 
secretary. 

A number of our foremost men in Canada have lately established herds. Down 
in New Brunswick we have Sir William Van Horne and near Montreal, Sir Hugh 
Allan, the Hon. Lionel Guest and the Hon. Mr. Fisher. A number of other promin- 
ent men have taken hold of this breed with a view I suppose in some cases of having 
something unique, in other cases to see what they can do with the breed and to help 
it along. Macdonald College, Ste. Anne’s, has a herd, and as you will see by the 
photographs we have a herd on the Experimental Farm which we will be very glad 
indeed to show you any time you care to come out. No matter how good a description 
or photographs may be one can never appreciate cattle till one sees them. 
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HERD RECORDS. 


Of course, the way to judge dairy cattle as a breed is by their records. I must 
admit that this is where the French Canadian breed is weak. We have not enough 
records behind the breed to give it a high status among the other dairy breeds. This 
is due, as I have already stated, to the fact that they are largely found in the hands 
of small farmers who do not make an effort, generally speaking to develop their herds. 

But to show you that they are capable of good records let me cite a few instances. 
The first authentic test that I will give you is that of the Buffalo Pan-American. 
You are probably more or Jess familiar with these results, but I might just mention 
incidentally that five cows in less than six months—I think three weeks less than six 
months—gave 24,678-4 lb., an average of 4,935°7 lb. of milk per cow. The same five 
cows gave an average of 205 lb. of butter in that time. This is not a remarkable 
amount and a good many of the other breeds passed that, but where the Canadians 
had the advantage was in the economy of production. The cost of producing 100 lb. 
of butter or milk with these cattle was corisiderably less than with most of the other 
breeds. 


The cost of feed to produce 100 lb. milk was as follows for the different breeds :— 


Mrench#@anadiang ... a hae 3 ee A en toe 
DETSCYS 6 er RC Cs ane ae ee a ee 
Guernseys:.52) fork co ee ene 
A VIShITes ie 85 eee en ee GS Ra eee ee mae nar Aa (yi ce 
lolstéing’:5 S05 eee i ee ae ee a epee AGH () ee 
Shorbhorns 4200 yee Ne a eal (ce 


The cost of feed to preduce one pound butter was as follows for the different 
breeds: 


French). Canadian ..5 00 ee OS centae. @ 
DOTSCY Sy cae oe oc ek ak ce etree es 
Guernseysins oo a eee leita ee 
Ay rshines ya ee en en ee ee alee Gitan ee 
Holsteins ct 0 en ee or ee 1SAS. co 
Shorthornsi 00) oe) ou eee ee BIRO Ome ce 


From which it will be seen that while the French Canadians stood third in rank 
as cheap producers of milk, they easily stood first as cheap or economical producers 
of butter. 


INDIVIDUAL RECORDS AS TO MILK PRODUCTION. 


Then we have individual records. Take the record of Fanecy—6252—bred and 
owned by Mr. T. B. Macaulay of Vaudreuil County. This cow has found her way - 
into the ‘ Advanced Registry,’ the first report of which has just been published. She 
made a record of 77,4252 lb. of milk showing 4°3 per cent of fat, giving 318 lb. of fat, 
equivalent to 375-05 lb. of butter in a year. The requirement for admission to the 
‘Advanced Registry is 306 lb. of butter, so you will see that she was considerably above 
the registration requirements. 

At the Experimental Farm where we have had these cattle for 6 or 7 years we 
have records made by quite a number of them. Here are a few:— 

Fortune D’Oka, belonging to the Fortune family gave us 8,734 lb. of milk testing 
4-66 per cent of fat or 468-60 lb. of butter in one year. I might just mention that 
this is the third highest record we have on the Farm where we keep Guernseys, Ayr- 
shires and Shorthorns. 
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Q. Do you give them extra food or just the average food a cow would receive? 

A. We feed our cows according to the milk they are producing. For instance 
we have one cow at present giving 60 pounds of milk. She is getting about 15 pounds 
of meal or about one pound of meal to four pounds of milk. This is our ration ap- 
proximately. To continue with the records: 

Zamora, a cow we got from the Lake St. John district gave us 7,694 pounds of 
milk testing 4:96 per cent of fat, or 448 pounds of butter in one year. 

Exilee gave 8,628 pounds of milk testing 4:10 per cent of fat or 416:90 pounds 
of butter in one year. 

Poupee gave 7,505 pounds of milk testing 4-0 per cent of fat, or 359 pounds of 
butter in one year. 

Inoquette, a cow from Joliette, gave 6,479 pounds of milk testing 4:1 per cent 
of fat, showing 316-65 pounds of butter with her first calf. This is a good record, no 
matter what the breed might be, Ayrshire, Holstein or any other. 

Duchesse 2eme gave 5,749 pounds of milk testing 4:4 per cent of fat giving 
308 :64 pounds of butter with her first calf. 

Then there is the cow I mentioned a little while ago as being the smallest one 
of the breed that I know of. She is called Pruniere and is reported to have given 
11,310 pounds of milk in 318 days and only 11 months between calves. I am inclined 
to take that with a grain of salt since I saw the ration that was supposed to have 
been consumed by the cow and it seemed to me quite inadequate. 


COST OF PRODUCTION. 


Now as to the cost of production. The amount that the cow will produce is one 
thing; the cost of production is for the farmer another exceedingly important thing 
and quite another matter. I might make a cow produce 20 pounds of butter a week 
but it might be done at a loss or might be done at a profit. Now in comparison with 
other breeds on the Experimental Farm this cow can hold her own. 

I have here the results for six years in comparison with Ayrshires, Guernseys 
and Shorthorns. In that period of time it has cost on the average 52°36 cents to 
produce 100 pounds of milk for the Ayrshire, 63°47 cents for the Guernsey, 68-47 
cents for the Shorthorn and 57°64 cents for the French Canadian cow. You will 
see that in the cost of producing milk the French Canadian stands second. Now then 
in the case of butter. The cost of a pound of butter produced by the Ayrshires has 
been 11°38 cents; by the Guernseys, 10:97 cents; by the Shorthorns, 14°54 cents; 
and by the French Canadians, 10°84 cents. That you see is somewhat lower than any 
of the other breeds for butter. Some years our French Canadians made very much 
better records than that. One year they made a bad record due to a change in the 
date of the sitting of the House of Commons. That seems rather strange does it not, 
but that is how they came to make a bad record. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Was it owing to the long session ? 

A. They changed the date of the sitting and we had to change the dates of the 
record. We had to leave out nine months. These were the best nine months for 
milk and the worst for feed and it changed the entire record for that year. Just to 
show how it affected them that year, it cost 78-90 cents to produce 100 pounds of 
milk and 14°40 cents to produce a pound of butter. Now the other breeds were 
similarly affected but not so seriously as in the case of the French Canadians. 

In order to reach a basis of comparison we take the best three records of the year 
in each breed. 
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Now you will see that the French Canadian has held her own in comparison with 
these other breeds which are supposed by the average farmer and by the average 
French Canadian farmer, I regret to say, to be very much superior to the French 
Canadian cow. My experience is that as producers those other breeds are not at all 
superior to the French Canadian cow. J am not saying that the French Canadian 
cow is superior to them either, but I think she is worthy of a place in point of Le 
duction with any of the other breeds. 


RECORDS—KEPT BY FARMERS. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Are the other breeds more hardy than the Canadian cow? 

A. No. I will take that up in a minute. There are not many records kept by 
farmers, as I have already stated, and it has been difficult to persuade the breeders 
of these cattle to keep records. I have tried over and over again to get them to keep 
records, but have succeeded in inducing only one man to do it. Let me show you 
what that man has done. The man in question is Mr. Gédéon Garceau, Three 
Rivers, Que., whom I have already mentioned. Some eight years ago he was sending 
his milk to a cheese factory near his home, Pointe du Lac, and was getting from his 
cows somewhere between $25 and $30 a cow. He tried to get the factory people to 
pay according to the percentage of fat. They refused, and he accordingly kept his 
milk at home, made butter and sold it in Three Rivers. The first year he got over 
$60 a cow for his butter. He kept this up, selling a little butter and a little cream 
until he obtained between $80 and $90 a cow. Last year he made up his mind to 
make his cows still more profitable, if possible, and sold al] his cream in Three Rivers 
during the last 15 or 16 months. He tells me that his cows have made from $120 ‘to 
$150 a cow during the last year or an average of about $135 a cow, which is a very 
creditable record, no matter what the breed. Of course, I might say that we have 
records of other breeds quite as good as that and probably better, but it is one of the 
best records that one could find anywhere. At the Experimental Farm, which is the 
only other herd that I know of that has a record—I suppose we will soon have a 
record from the Macdonald College herd—the butter sold at 24 cents last year. We 
had seven cows in milk, and taking one year’s record they produced by the sale of 
butter $77.48 per cow. Of these animals, five were cows and two heifers, so you see 
the return is a very creditable one. Of the individual records, Zamora is the best, 
with $109.02, Fortune d’Oka came next with $99.81, Poupee next with $97.01, and 
Inoquette $76. One of the heifers gave $48.05, and the other $44.54, and a young 
cow $67.97. I think that for a young herd it is a very good record. 


OBJECTIONS TO THE BREED. 


Now, what are the objections, one might ask, to this breed? Why is it not more 
largely bred, why is it not more widely known, and why do the farmers who have it 
not make an effort to improve it and get more out of it than they do? 

I think, in the first place, that we can attribute it somewhat to lack of fixity in 
type. We have not got the type quite fixed yet. The breeders are working on it, 
but it is very hard to fix a type in a breed like this, where a rather mixed lot was 
started with some ten or twelve years ago. 

Then they are too easily kept. That sounds like rather an unusual statement, 
does it not, but it is true. They are too easily kept; that is, the farmers see them look- 
ing fairly well on very little feed, and they say, ‘Oh, well, these cows don’t want any 
more food, and we won’t begin to give them any more.’ So they give the Canadian 
cow enough to produce a certain amount of milk every day, but if they fed her better 
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she would give much better response. Just to give you an example of what she can 
do. We purchased a cow from a farmer in the Lake St, John district six years ago. 
Since we have had her she has never produced less than $100 worth of butter, and in 
six years she has given over $600 worth. She has in addition given us five good calves 
and one rather poor one. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. By extra feed you got a larger percentage of butter fat? 
A. Not a larger percentage, but a larger amount of milk. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. What is the average cost of feed for a dollar’s worth of results in butter? 

A. Well, I just gave you that. The cost of a pound of butter with the Canadians 
was not quite 11 cents, 10°84 cents for food, the Guernsey 10°97, the Shorthorns 
14-54 cents, and the Ayrshires 11-38 cents. 

Q. In speaking of this cost, what do you take? 

A. ‘We take the feed, we allow nothing for the care. 

Q. But on the pasture you allow something for that? 

A. Yes, for everything they eat from straw to pasture, meal and everything; 
everything they eat is included. 


HINDRANCES TO PROGRESS IN DEVELOPMENT OF BREED. 


There have been many difficulties surrounding the development of this breed. 
First, they had to overcome the evil reputation worked up against them during the 
380 years of prejudice and official condemnation. The people during this period 
became of the opinion that the cattle weve of no earthly use, that they might as well 
get rid of them, the sooner the better. They allowed them to go down, to become 
less productive and neglected them generally. It has taken probably 35 years to over- 
come that setback. 

To-day we find the farmers making a change, they are doing better, but the 
change comes very slowly, since many of the herds are owned by farmers who are 
not quite what might be called first-class up-to-date dairy farmers. They are work- 
ing away, however, doing the best they can, the best they know how. Until a few 
years ago they were almost exclusively grain and hay farmers. One does not learn 
to be a dairy farmer in two or three years. Unless one has a good chance, as at an 
agricultural college or some similar institution, it takes years and years to learn 
when one has to learn everything for one’s self. The people were not used to live 
stock. 

You cannot take a people that are unaccustomed to live stock and get them to 
love them, to treat them as they would their brother or better; that comes from long 
association with animals. The Scotchmen, the Englishmen and the old country 
Frenchmen have it, but our average French Canadian does not seem to have the 
quality highly developed yet. It is coming, however. I note here and there during 
the last ten yearsremarkable progress in this respect, but it comes slowly. In the past 
this lack has militated very materially against the growth and improvement of the 
breed. 

Again, other breeds have got great records, and these records are well adver- 
tised. For instance, we have the Ayrshires, with 13,000, 14,000 and 15,000 pounds of 
milk, the Holsteins with records anywhere from 10,000 up to 27,450 pounds of milk 
in a year, whereas this little cow is giving the average farmer only 3,000 or 4,000 
pounds. When he hears of such records he begins to sit up and take notice, and 
wonder what is the use of keeping the French Canadian cow anyway. But ag I tel} 
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them, and as I have been telling them this winter in different parts of Quebec that I 
have visited, if they had that 27,000-pound cow under their conditions, even she 
would be giving only four or five thousand pounds of milk a year, just as are the 
best of the French Canadian cows. It ig the feed that makes the cow, not the breed 
alone, although the breed, of course, has something to do with it. The French 
Canadian cow has not much of a chance in the way of liberal and scientific feeding. 

Of course, there is no doubt that the French Canadian cow does give a some- 
what less yield of milk than do some of the other breeds, and for that reason the 
factory system in the province of Quebec has been one of the most effective enemies 
of the breed, for the reason that they pay for the milk according to weight. To the 
factory man a hundred pounds of milk is a hundred pounds of milk whether it has 
5 per cent fat, 3 per cent fat, or 24 per cent, no matter what it is, and the French 
Canadian cow has no chance against the Holstein or Ayrshire under such condi- 
tions. Some of the best farmers I know have given up the French Canadians for 
the reason that they simply could not compete as to quantity of milk with their 
neighbours who'had Ayrshires and Holsteins, although had they been paid for their 
milk according to fat content they would have done quite as well, if not better, than 
many of their competitors. 

Then, again, the field of expansion is comparatively limited. This breed is not 
known very widely outside of the province of Quebec. In spite of what I said about 
Japan and the different provinces, and a great many states taking up the breed, still 
these total up only a few, the market is very limited and the big breeders or dealers 
are the ones who get the advantage of the small demand there is, and reap the benefit; 
the small breeder, the average farmer, gets no benefit at all practically. 

Then, again, there is the lack of herd records, and here is a most lamentable 
state of affairs. Such herd records must be made and advertised before the average 
farmer will appreciate what there is in the French Canadian cow. ° 


THE STRONG POINTS OF THE BREED. 


I have, during the last 10 or 12 years, in following the progress of this breed, 
sized up their good qualities about as follows:— 


They are hardy, and what we call good doers. I have seldom heard of the 
French Canadian cow being sick. I suppose they do get sick and die or get killed, 
but they are very seldom sick. I must say this, that while we have not any more 
sickness amongst our animals than the average farmer, I do not remember ever hav- 
ing to dose a French Canadian cow; whereas sometimes we have to give a Shorthorn 
a dose of something or other, and the same with the Guernseys or Ayrshires, We 
find the French Canadians very hardy and every breeder who has them, especially 
those who have them along with other breeds, makes the same report that they are 
the hardiest breed they know. 

In the second place, they are very easy to keep. They are easy to raise, they are 
easy feeders, gentle, easily milked and very cheaply raised. 

They are good foragers on pasture. The Ayrshire and French Canadian are 
best foragers we have. I don’t know that there is very much difference, but the 
French Canadian is quite.as good, if not better, than the Ayrshire. 

They are kindly and tractable. We very seldom find an irritable cow. Of 
course, we do not find many such in any other breed, but I can say as much about 
this breed. 

They are sure breeders, probably on account of the province they come from, 
probably on account of the climate, probably on account of the surroundings, pro- 
bably on account of the way in which they are kept. Anyway, they seldom miss get- 
ting in calf. We have never had a cow that failed to calve at the right time, and 
all breeders report the same thing. They are the surest breeders of any cattle that 
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I know of. How prosperity will affect them, I don’t know. Probably in a few years 
the way we are keeping our cows, under such prosperous conditions as maintained at 
the Experimental Farm, or as may obtain on other farms, we may find some sterility 
as we do in other breeds, but there has been no evidence of that as yet. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. How do they compare in that respect with Highlanders? 


A. We have no Highlanders at Ottawa. So I cannot say. We have had no 
experience with that breed at the Experimental Farm. I have seen them on their 
native heath a few times, but that is all I know of the breed. If the Highlanders are 
remarkable for fecundity, then they are like the Canadians. 


The latter breed are easy to milk, they have good teats, and it is, generally speak- 
ing, a pleasure to sit down to milk one of this class. Very seldom is there any 
trouble with sore teats. There is one fault they have. Sometimes they have uneven 
udders, but the breeders are getting rid of that, and I expect the shape of the udders 
will be improved along with the other parts of the animal as breeders continue in 
their efforts at improvement. 


Now, you will think that I have been trying to extol this class of cattle above all 
others. I am trying to give an appreciation of the breed, and I hope that nothing I 
have said will be taken as disparaging any other breeds. I think the French Cana- 
dians have a place, and their place, in my opinion, is for the butter-making industry. 
No matter where situated, butter-making districts can advantageously make use of 
this cow. In districts where hardiness is supposed to be a primary consideration, for 
instance, in the far northern parts of Saskatchewan and Alberta, and in the Peace 
River country, I have no doubt the French Canadian cow would thrive just as well 
as she would in the province of Quebec; they are the hardiest little animals I have 
ever seen. 

Then where there is a cream trade they give a nicely coloured cream, and a large 
percentage of it. They give a rich milk for the amount of milk produced and the 
cream is easily separated from the milk. So the Canadian cow proves very satis- 
factory for a cream trade. Mr. Garceau tells me that in competition with Ayrshire 
and Holstein cream in Three Rivers he has no difficulty at all in holding his ecus- 
tomers or in getting more when he needs them. Probably prejudice has something 
to do with it. In any ease he has never had any trouble in obtaining new customers 
when he needed them. 


Again, for a man who wants a small family cow, I know of nothing that would 
look more attractive, and be more gentle to handle, or that would be liked better by 
the children or the people around than a French Canadian cow. She is trim, tidy, 
easily handled, easily fed, easily milked, and a persistent milker. That is one point 
I have neglected. There is no breed that is more remarkable as a persistent milker 
than the Canadian cow. Just to give you an example. One cow having ecalved in 
the month of November produced 1,000 pounds of milk in the month of December, 
1,000 pounds in the month of June, and approximately the same quantity for several 
months between. So you see there was persistency in milking. Almost all of the 
breed possess the same quality, although probably not to such a marked degree as that. 

Of course, it is necessary that when aman is going in for the breeding of cattle 
he should breed the cattle he likes. He should not breed any class of cattle without 
first looking over the different breeds and picking the one he prefers, judging by the 
appearance or the qualities as far as he can find them, and then breeding such cattle 
because he likes them. There is no difficulty at all in getting the breed you most 
like and such a choice is necessary. Do not select the French Canadian breed of 
cattle just because you think it will be a good breed, but choose that breed if you 
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like their appearance, and if you think you will like what they can do. I think that 
is all I have to say on this question. 


By Mr. Wright: 


Q. Is there any real difference between what you term Canadian cows and the 
other breeds in Ontario and Quebec or any other province? 

A. When I speak of Canadian cows, I mean registered French Canadian cows. 

Q. Registered ? 

Ai. Yes, that is what I mean all the way through. 

Q. You are just registering them? 

A. They must be of a certain type and must have a certain lineage before they 
will be accepted for registration. 

Q. What I mean is in Ontario and Manitoba, for example, are they making a 
breed just the same as you are making a breed in Quebec out of ordinary cattle? 

A. No, these are not ordinary cattle. Probably you were not here during the 
first part of my address. These cattle were imported in 1620, and for fifty years 
afterwards, from time to time, and they have been kept practically pure. They never 
had a herd-book until 1886. Then the herd-book was opened and these cattle regis- 
tered. That is the way every herd-book has been started. Shorthorns are only 
Shorthorng because we keep breeding along certain lines; they were once grade cattle. 
The grade cattle of England are to-day Shorthorns, but not registered. It is the 
same with the Ayrshires. There are thousands of herds of Ayrshires that are pure 
bred that are not registered. The same with the Guernseys. More than half of the 
cattle on Guernsey island are not registered Guernseys. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. What is the prevailing colour? 

A. Black and brown stripe down the back with a fawn ring around the muzzle, 
horns white with black points, or vice versa. Sometimes we find them inclining to 
brownness in colour. That is not against the regulations, but it is objectionable in 
appearance, and we are trying all we can to eliminate it. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. You think they would thrive in any part of the Dominion of Canada? 
A. I think they would thrive in any part short of the North Pole, wherever there 
is grass. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. In view of the ultimate destiny of cattle for beef, do you think that the 
French Canadian breed compares with the other breeds such as the Shorthorns or 
Herefords ? 

A. I have been talking of them as a purely dairy breed sort. They are no good 
for beef, although I have eaten some of the flesh, which tasted all right. 


By the Chariman: 


Q. The beef is just as good as that of the Holstein or Jersey, is it not? 

A. Yes. All these animals give good flavoured beef. It is largely prejudcie we 
ave against them. Well fed Holstein or Ayrshire make very palatable beef, but it 
is not very profitable; that is why we don’t feed them for beef 
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(. They would be easily made into beef if necessary? 
A. Yes, they fatten up nicely. There is one in the group shown in one of the 
photographs that fattens too easily. 


By Mr. Russell: 


Q. About what would a cow weigh when she is in beef? 

A. They vary in weight greatly. They run, I should say, from 650 to 1,100 
pounds. We have one that weighs over 1,100 pounds when she is in good shape. 

Q. Something like the Jersey? 

A. Yes. Now, there is a cow with a very poor record (showing photo). She 
kas a milk record of only about 5,000 pounds, but she was the champion show cow 
at the Pan-American. We took her for that reason, although I did not like her, 
because I did not think she was a good milker. But we were buying here and there, 
and the man who owned this cow urged us to take her, saying that she was the one 
that got the first prize. She has uot been a good milker, and has never gone over 
5,000 pounds. We have cows that run to 9,000 lbs. 


’ 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. What is her test ? 

A. 3°4 per cent, something like that. Her daughter, strange to say, is one of 
the heifers that made a good record with her first calf, doing between five and six 
thousand pounds, which we consider quite good. I think that she had been over- 
fitted and so spoilt. I have had similar experiences with cattle of other breeds. 
Over-fitting them spoils them for milk production. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Do they give a very high percentage of butter fat all through? 
A. They run around four, but very seldom below that, and from four to five is 
quite common. One cow we had went under four. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. [You would regard that as a very good record, would you not? 

A. A very good record, yes. Still, our Shorthorns go about the same, the Ayr- 
shines are a little lower, the Guernseys about the same and probably a little higher. 
The Guernseys sometimes go as high as six. 


By Mr. Clark (Red Deer): 


Q. These give weights a little over a thousand? 
A. This one weighs a little over a thousand at the present time. That was taken 
a few days ago. © 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. In comparing the French Canadian with the Jersey can you give us the points 
on which you think the Canadian is superior to the Jersey cow? 

A. I am not saying she is superior; I have been trying to show that she is not 
necessarily inferior. The Canadian cow has been long considered to be inferior to 
the other breeds. What I am trying to do is to lead you gentlemen to consider them 
not an inferior class of animal, but to put them on a par with the other breeds. Now 
in comparison with the Jersey, she is rather smaller on the average, not very differ- 
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ent, however. She is a great dea] hardier, a sure breeder, a hardier rustler, a better 
farmer’s cow than the Jersey. I don’t know what I can say very much more. 

Q. As to disposition. Do you know anything of the disposition of a Jersey? 

A. Well, I cannot say anything better in favour of the Canadian. We have had 
some one or two bad bulls, but it does not make any difference what breed it is you 
find bad bulls everywhere. 

Q. How about the Ayrshire? 

A. It is just as bad. We have an Ayrshire bull at the farm whose pen I would 
not care to enter. The Shorthorn is not so bad. The beef breeds are generally quiet 
and more phlegmatiec. 

Q. The way you started first you traced back the history to the Jersey or Guern- 
sey Island, did you? 

A. I believe Jersey and France were at one time one land, and one could walk 
across that channel on foot. It is very wide now, 18 or 20 miles wide. There is no doubt 
however, the cattle are of the same blood. The Jersey people never introduced any 
other, and they have been breeding for certain peculiar characteristics. The French- 
men have allowed other stuff to come in, so that the progeny of their cattle at pre- 
sent differ quite materially from the French Canadian cattle, although we can see 
the connection even yet. But the Jersey, the Kerrys, the Dexter Kerrys and the 
Guernseys are similar in type and qualities, no doubt coming from the same parent 
stock away back in the middle ages or early days. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. How would the cost of their butter compare with the Jersey butter, so fac as 
you know in Canada ? 

A. I think about the same as Jersey butter. The Jerseys and Guernseys produce 
butter at about the same cost according to the figures I have seen. I have never 
had anything to do with Jerseys myself. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. Would not the milk have more casein in it if the butter fat was taken from 
it than that of the Jersey ? 
A. I don’t think it; I am not prepared to say. 


By Mr. Fraser: 


Q. For cheese factory purposes, for the manufacture of cheese, would the Cana- 
dian cow compare favourably with the Ayrshire? 

A. Do not take the French Canadian cow where you send the milk to the cheese 
factories, especially where the payment is according to weight; there is no use going 
into it. Many farmers were compelled to abandon the Canadian breed on that 
account in the province of Quebec. You cannot persuade the farmers there to be 
paid for their milk according to the fat content. 


By Hon. Mr. Fisher: 


Q. There are more factories in Quebec that pay for fat than any other part of 
Canada ? 

A. Yes, but there are a great many that don’t pay according to fat. 

Q. But the system has been adopted more in Quebec than anywhere else? 

A. Yes, especially in butter-making districts, and Quebec is becoming more and 
more a creamery country. That is one reason why I think the French Canadian cow 
has a future in that province. It is a great little butter cow. As Quebec becomes 
more and more interested in butter-making, the French Canadian vow will have a 
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better chance. When you go into butter-making you must pay according to fat for 
the milk, you cannot do anything else. They have tried it otherwise, but it has been 
a failure. 
Q. Quebee produces more butter in proportion to cheese than any other province? 
A. Yes, a great many factories in Quebec make butter in the winter and cheese 
in the summer. They are what is called combination factories. They exist in Ontario 
also. 


By the Chairman: 


Q. From your experiments you have found that the cost is less for a pound of 
milk than for any other breed, excepting Jerseys, have you not? 

A. No, per pound of butter. 

Q. Per pound of butter, I should say? 

A. Yes, a little less than Guernseys. The Guernsey does the next best, and 
the Ayrshire and the Shorthorn next. Of course, we have only these four breeds. 
I have just given this table to have some standard of comparison to show them along 
with other breeds. 


By Mr. Smith (Middlesex): 


Q. 'You have found them to please under exceedingly good conditions as well as 
other dairy breeds? 

A. Quite so. 

Q. And they have the advantage of being hardier and give better returns when 
they are under conditions less favourable? 

A. Yes, you see, they are smaller and require less food for maintenance so that 
when a farmer thinks he is giving them a good feed they generally have a little left 
over, seeing which many farmers think she mequires less food. That is one point 
where she has the advantage over the other breeds in the province of Quebec, and I 
would say this also: The farmers in Quebec cannot get into their heads that they 
must feed heavier. Because the French Canadian cow has formed the habit of feed- 
ing lightly they think she ought to have only a handful of food and that ought to be 
enough for her, whereas if the same quantity was given to the Ayrshire or the Hol- 
stein they would starve. 


A hearty vote of thanks was accorded to Mr. Grisdale for his address. 


The committee adjourned. 


Having read the foregoing transcript of my evidence, I testify the same to be 
correct. 


J. H. GRISDALE, 
Agriculturist. 
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THE APPLE TRADE OF CANADA. 


House or Commons, 
CommiTTEE Room No. 34, 
Wepnespay, April 14, 1909. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met here this 
day at 11 a.m., the Chairman, Mr. M. S. Schell, presiding. 


The CHamMAN.—We have with us this morning Mr. McNeill, who will address 
us on the work of the Fruit Division under the heads: (1) The Fruit Marks Act 
(Inspection and Sale Act, part IX. (2) The Canadian Apple Industry, and (3) 
Co-operative Fruit Association. 


Mr. McNemu.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen of the Committee, you will notice 
in the Order Paper that I am down to give you what evidence I can with reference 
to the working of the Fruit Marks Act, and following that, will speak with reference 
to the Apple Industry generally, with some special reference to the development and 
advantages of Co-operative Fruit Associations. This, I think, will open up a sub- 
ject to which you might very well give your earnest attention. 


THE FRUIT MARKS ACT In 1908. 


The Fruit Marks Act may, with profit, perhaps, be treated somewhat briefly. 
We have liad fewer prosecutions this year than last year, and a better class of export 
apples. There have been comparatively few complaints from the large dealers in 
Great Britain. Do not misunderstand me, our apples are not packed and marked 
as they should be by any means, nevertheless, they are so much better than formerly 
and so much better than those of our competitors that the complaints are not 
numerous for this year. It would appear that the improvement in packing and 
grading has now reached the first period of its existence. Further improvement 
will take place under somewhat different conditions and perhaps with greater diffi- 
culties. We have made rapid improvement since the passing of the Act, many of 
the grosser defects have disappeared. Some of the least reputable of the dealers have 
gone out of the business, and those who are willing and anxious to be honest in their 
methods can now be so without pecuniary loss. This was pioneer work and has 
effected a most noticeable change. The rigid enforcement of the Fruit Marks Act 
will enable us to maintain this position; but for further improvement we must 
depend upon the slower and more difficult processes of education. Seventy-five per 
cent of our fruit is poorly grown, poorly packed, or both; but not more than fifteen 
per cent is packed and marked contrary to the law. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Do I understand you to say that 75 or 80 per cent of the apples are 
inspected ? 
A. No, 75 or 80 per cent at least, are packed and marked as the law directs. 
Q. What percentage of the whole are inspected? 
121 
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A. As no exact record can be taken of the total crop sold in packages, I can 
give you only an estimate. Probably not more than 4 or 5 per cent are actually 
inspected. 


By ir, Armstrong: 


Q. If not more than 5 per cent are actually inspected how can you make the 
statement that 75 per cent are as good as any practical system of inspection can 
make them ? 


QUALITY OF APPLES SHIPPED TO THE NORTHWEST. 


Q. I might ask at the same time, are the apples going to the northwest about 
as good in your opinion as they should be, and are the large dealers satisfied? I under- 
stand that the very opposite is the case, and I have letters from a great many who 
are not satisfied with the present working of the Fruit Marks Act. 

A. What Mr. Armstrong says is perfectly true, and with proper explanation I 
think there is no difference of opinion between us with reference to the actual facts. 
When I say that 75 per cent of the apples are as good as we can expect them to be 
under any inspection, I mean the 75 per cent of the apples that go into the north- 
west, and perhaps even a larger proportion of the apples that go to the old country 
are such that there could be no fault found with them by the inspectors if they were 
actually examined. , I make my estimate of the percentage of fruit that is not 
packed or marked contrary to law, by taking the actual number of packages that 
are examined by the inspectors as we get it in their daily reports and noting the 
proportion between the number wrong and the number right. This proportion is then 
applied to all the apples packed. Of course, this method gives only an estimate, as the 
inspectors examine so small a percentage of the whole pack. Nevertheless, I think 
it is a fair estimate. 

I would not have you understand that there are no complaints as to our apples 
from dealers and others, and I am here to say that I believe too many of these com- 
plaints are well founded. Nevertheless, I would warn you that we are likely to hear 
all about the apples that are bad, but very little or nothing about the apples that are 
good, on the same principle that nine good citizens may attend church regularly 
every Sunday and otherwise lead examplary lives, but let the tenth man attend the 
police court on compulsion but once, and you will find him honoured (2) with double 
headlines next morning. It is the same with apples. It is the ten per cent that we 
hear about. But we should not have even ten per cent wrong. I agree that there 
is room for much improvement in the apples sent to the northwest. 

Q. It is not alone the merchants and consumers who are complaining. 
The co-operataive associations which you so strongly advocate and which are 
doing such splendid work in growing and distributing fruit, speak very forcibly 
in favour of a more stringent enforcement of the present Inspection Act. They say 
that the small shippers are taking advantage of them at the present time. 

A. There have been some complaints from one or two of the co-operative asso- 
ciations, to which I shall refer later on. These associations are grading very high, 
higher indeed than some of their members would grade if they were packing their 
own apples. It has happened that buyers have operated in orchards in the neigh- 
borhood of these associations, and it is alleged that they have packed a lower grade, 
thus taking a larger quantity of fruit than would be taken under the association 
grading. This has caused some friction but no serious trouble. Much of the lower 
grading practised by outside buyers was still not below the legal standard. It is 
not always possible to show to the satisfaction of co-operative association members, 
that the higher price which they get through the association more than offsets the 
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smaller quantity of fruit taken from any particular orchard. The responsibility 


for the proper packing of apples is thrown upon the packer, and the staff of inspec- 
tors which we now have is for the purpose of detecting breaches of the Act, not for 
the purpose of overseeing the packing of any particular lot. Whether we have 
enough or more than enough for this purpose is a question. Mr. Armstrong says 
what is perfectly true, that some of these co-operative associations are urging that 
we have not enough inspectors to detect all the bad packing that is done. 


STAFF OF THE FRUIT DIVISION. 
By Mr. Blain: 


.Q. In addition to your regular staff of inspectors you have some special officers 
performing inspection work. Will you explain their duties? 

A. We have eight permanent inspectors and 13 temporary inspectors. The 
former are men who are so qualified that we can find employment for them during 
the whole year. The temporary inspectors are employed during the shipping season 
only. They have all proved good men. 

Q. Are they supposed to go to any part of the country and drop in upon an 
apple packer and examine his fruit? 

A. Yes, at any place. 

Q. And do they prosecute that packer if he is not living up to the law? 

A. They recommend a prosecution if they think one should be made. 

Q. Then they are what is termed in the province of Ontario ‘spotters’? 

A. They do the work of detectives. They drop in at packing houses or orchards 
without notice. This is true particularly in those districts making a specialty of 
orcharding, and several prosecutions have arisen from examinations of the work of 
apple packers engaged in packing apples in the orchard and who were not aware 
that the inspectors were in the neighbourhood. 


PROSECUTIONS UNDER THE FRUIT MARKS ACT. 


Q. May I ask, were many prosecutions instituted by these special inspectors 
last year ? 

A. Several. We had altogether last year 80 prosecutions under the Fruit 
Marks Act. Of this number 47 were in Ontario, 31 in Nova Scotia and 2 in Quebec. 
The province of Quebec does not export a great deal of fruit, consequently the 
number of prosecutions is not large. Many of these prosecutions, of course, origi- 
nate in different parts of the country. For instance, inspections take place in the 
northwest, but they are credited to Ontario because the shippers live in that pro- 
vince. 


By Mr. Burrell: 


Q. How many of these prosecutions took place in the west, either in the prairie 
country or in British Columbia? 

A. We have made no classification of the districts in which the prosecutions 
have originated, but not less than 15 or 20 have originated in the northwest. 

Q. And that number includes the whole of the prairie section? 

A. Yes, the whole of the prairie section. 

Q. These are the two parts of the country, British Columbia and the prairie 
provinces, where an enormous importation of fruit takes place. I suppose they 
import ten times the amount that the rest of the country does. That seems to be an 
insufficient number of prosecutions considering what the facts are. However, per- 
haps you can take that matter up later on in your address? 
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A. Yes, I will do so later on. We do not find that the imported fruit is offered 
for sale improperly graded or marked. Indeed the evidence we have shows it to be 
graded much better than the average of home grown fruit. 


GRADING AND PACKING DONE BY CO-OPERATIVE ASSOCIATIONS. 


By Mr. Sealey: 


Q. What is the character of the grading, marking and packing done by the 
co-operative associations. The impression might be left from the discussion today, 
that the greatest defects exist in connection with the associations. From my own 
knowledge I think it is the other way? 

A. You are quite correct. The co-operative associations do the best work. I 
have no hesitation in saying that the packing done by the co-operative associations 
is infinitely—I want to use a strong expression—better than the packing which is 
done by private individuals; and as a matter of policy, the sooner co-operative pack- 
ing is adopted throughout the whole of the apple growing sections the better it will 


be. 


EXPORT OF APPLES FROM PROVINCE OF QUEBEC. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. State approximately what percentage of the total quantity of apples ex- 
ported from Canada comes from the province of Quebec? 

A. No figures are available to show this. A comparatively small quantity of 
apples exported from Canada comes from Quebec. That province at the present 
time does not grow large quantities of apples that are exportable in barrels. If the 
Fameuse, McIntosh Red and a few other varieties were packed in boxes and carried 
in cold storage, a large quantity could be exported at a handsome profit. At pre- 
sent the province of Quebec does not export more than one-half of one per cent of 


the Canadian output. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. A great many of the apples exported from Ontario go from Quebec ports? 
A. Yes, from Montreal. 


LOCATION AND WORK OF FRUIT INSPECTORS. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. You named two classes of inspectors, permanent inspectors and temporary 
inspectors. Are the permanent inspectors located in any particular place? 

A. At the beginning of each shipping season we allot them a certain territory 
in apple districts. In Ontario one inspector is allotted to the Lake Huron district; 
another is detailed for the southern part of Ontario; a third takes the work in 
Toronto and Niagara district; a fourth, the Georgian Bay district, and a fifth the 
important territory north of Lake Ontario. Four inspectors are stationed at Montreal. 
There were last season 21 inspectors, 8 permanent and 13 temporary, and they 
examined during the year 425,980 packages. 

Q. Do you mean that these inspectors actually opened that number of packages? 

A. Yes. These were found in 3387 lots containing 2,191,049 barrels. This is 
very fair work. I doubt very much whether you will find in any country, officials 
who work harder than our fruit inspectors. If any of you wish to test this, you 
can do so at the port of Montreal at any time, day or night, during the export season. 
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I mention this in justice to the inspectors whose high character for intelligent 
industry and probity has gained for them the respect of all who have come in con- 
tact with them in the discharge of their duties. 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. Please give me the names of the permanent inspectors? 

A. Messrs. P. J. Carey, E. H. Wartman, F. L. Dery, G. H. Vroom, M. R. Baker, 
J. McCabe, Maxwell Smith and W. W. Brown. In the annual report of the Dairy 
Commissioner you will find a full list of all the men who were prosecuted during the 
year. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. What are you doing outside of the inspection work of the inspectors, to 
educate the people to conform to the Fruit Marks Act? 

A. We are perhaps not doing all that might be expected if it were not thoroughly 
understood that the matter of education in all lines is left very largely to the pro- 
vinces. To a certain extent we are employing the permanent inspection staff When 
there is no fruit to inspect, at fruit meetings held in different parts of the country. 
At the present moment Mr. Carey and Colonel Brown are engaged in holding a 
series of meetings in Oxford county, a very important apple district. There are 
other meetings planned. 


THE FRUIT MARKS ACT A SUCCESS. 


Gentlemen, I have no hesitation in saying that the Act is working satisfactorily. 
One feature that may be of interest to you is that we receive a great many letters 
from the United States making inquiries as to the workings of the Fruit Marks Act. 
No less than five States are endeavouring to pass an Act similar to the Fruit Marks 
Act, and the American Pomological Society, the authority on pomological matters 
in America, have taken the matter into consideration. I was asked last year to give 
a paper before this society at Jamestown, Va. They passed a unanimous resolution 
commending the principle of thie Act to the Federal government, and this resolution 
was sent on to Washington. J am informed that a Bill on the same lines as the 
Fruit Marks Act is to be brought before Congress. J mention this to show you that 
the Act is regarded as a step in advance of anything we have had before, and that 
it is working fairly satisfactorily; but it requires constant attention and constant 
watching in order that we may get the full benefit of it. 


CANADIAN APPLES IN BRITISH MARKETS. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. How do our apples compare, in respect to packing, with other apples that 
are competing with us in the British markets? 

A. The Canadian apples in barrels stand at the head; western apples in boxes, 
of course, are ahead of the barrels again, so that we in Canada may be said to stand 
at the head in barrell apples. but barrel fruit stands below box fruit. By way of 
comparison we may take the apples of New York, Maine and other New England 
States, which send apples of similar varieties to those sent from Canada to compete 
with ours in the English markets. The Canadian apples are quoted usually at two 
shillings to three shillings per barrel higher on the general market than the apples 
from these States. 

Q. But the American barrels are slightly smaller? 
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A. Yes, but this is only a partial explanation, the higher price is for the most 
part on acgount of the better quality and the greater confidence which the merchants 
and consumers of Great Britain have in our methods of packing. 

Q. Is the demand increasing for apples in boxes in preference to barrels? 

A. The demand is increasing for boxes, and the trade will tend in the future 
more towards boxes; but I do not hope ever to see the day when barrels will not be 
in demand in Great Britain, more especially for a second quality of fruit 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. About how much do the boxes hold? 
A. About one-third of a barrel or one bushel, 


BRITISH COLUMBIA AT NATIONAL FRUIT SHOW, SPOKANE. 


By Mr. Owen: 


0. What do you mean by the Western States when you speak of the trade there? 

A. The States on the Pacific slope. British Columbia is in the same section in 
the matter of fruit. They grow the same varieties and the same quality of fruit, and 
they pack it very much in the same way. Just here, while this particular phase of 
the question is up I will state, with your permission, some results in the fruit com- 
petition at the National fruit show in Spokane, where there were exhibits from all 
parts of the United States and from British Columbia, but none from Eastern Can- 
ada. That exhibition was held in the heart of the Pacifie apple district where they 
claim they can grow the finest apples in the world, and where are packed the apples 
that command the highest prices in the Eastern States and in Great Britain. The 
largest individual winner. F. R. F. DeHart, of Kelowna, B.C., formerly of Oshawa, 
Ont., won $4,400 in the aggregate. Wenatchee, Oregon, took second place in indivi- 
dual display. Mr. DeHart won first prize for best 10 boxes of Jonathans, first for 
best 10 boxes Northern Spys, first for best box packing, first for best barrel packing. 
7 firsts in the plate exhibits out of 8 entries. He also won the silver cup awarded to 
the winner of the most first prizes. 

Kelowna district (Mr. DeHart and J. Gibb in charge), captured the second prize 
on district display, Wenatchee valley winning first by three points (315 to 312). 

Mr. DeHart had in all 43 boxes on exhibit. In box packing all three prizes went 
to British Columbia, Mr. DeHart first, Mrs. J. A. Smith, of Victoria, second, and 
Herbert W. Collins, of Grand Forks, third. 

The best individual plate exhibit grown by a woman went to Mrs. E. Low, of 
Keremeos, B.C.  Kalso won first and second prize for her famous Gravensteins 
Creston and Nelson each won 7 or 8 prizes in the plate exhibits. 

The judges were representative of Iowa, Oregon, Washington, Montana and 
Idaho Agricultural College, with Maxwell Smith, D.F.I., of Vancouver, B.C., and 
Professor John Oraig, of New York. 


ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SHOW, LONDON, ENGLAND. 


British Columbia, Ontario and Nova Scotia each received a medal, awarded for 
merit, at the exhibition of colonial fruit under the auspices of the Royal Horticul- 
tural Society of England. 

I mention these facts to show thiat there is no doubt that Canada can produce 
the best of fruit, is going to produce it in larger quantities, and that she has, as we 
know, men who are fitted to take the first place in preparing that fruit for market. 
It is the business of the Provincial Legislature and the Parliament of Canada to 
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see that the best facilities and the greatest encouragement possible is given this 
industry. 


« 


THE INSPECTION OF IMPORTED FRUIT. 


By Mr. Burrell: 


Q. Are you leaving the Fruit Marks Act now, Mr. McNeill? 

A. Yes. 

Q. You have chiefly touched on one phase of the question, that is the inspec- 
tion of home grown and home packed fruit, and fruit for export? 

A. A prominent fruit grower in British Columbia writes me in regard to the 
inspection of imported fruit as follows: 

‘What the fruit industry is in present need of is protection from American 
fruit by properly drawn amendments to the Fruit Marks Act and the requisite 
number of inspectors in charge of a general inspector with instructions in his hands 
to see that the law is enforced.’ 

I have another letter from the manager of the Coldstream Ranch. This ranch 
was founded by Lord Aberdeen some years ago, and from his present connection with it 
he is now, perhaps, more heavily interested in British Columbia fruit than any 
other individual in the province. 

“Let me point out to you that private individuals are not in a position to lay 
information and prosecute for violations of the Act that occur in the northwest. 
The breaking of the Act occurs in the northwest, and it is absurd to think that 
British Columbia people can take the matter up there. It is for the government 
who frame Acts to see that they are carried out, not the private individual. Unless 
the government puts on more inspectors and men that will carry the Act into force, 
the Act will remain a farce as it has been in regard to the American fruit. We feel 
very strongly in British Columbia about the subject, and shall leave no stone un- 
turned to see that the fruit that is in competition with ours is subject to the same 
imspection.’ 

Now this opens up a very large phase of the subject. As I understand it, the 
object of the Department of Agriculture in putting this law on the statute book, 
was for the purpose of improving the grade and the packing of fruit for export so 
as to give our fruit a better name and a better standing in the old country market. 
If I gather correctly the department takes the stand that it should not undertake 
the business of training up people to properly pack their own fruit. That, of course, 
is a matter for discussion. I am not entering into the advisability or non-advis- 
ability of doing that. I admit that upon the fruit packers devolves the responsibility, 
to some extent, of living up to the provisions of the Act, but if it is a right prin- 
ciple to inspect the products of the British Columbia fruit growers to see that they 
enter the market properly, it is equally right that the products of their rivals in the 
United States upon entering this country should be inspected; in other words that 
American fruit growers should be compelled to live up to the Act in the same way 
as we are compelled to do. You have stated that the United States is so much in 
love nvith the Fruit Marks Act that it contemplates enacting a similar law. We 
have had a good deal of experience in the matter of competition from California, 
Oregon and Washington, and the province of British Columbia has passed legisla- 
tion for the purpose of strictly excluding fruit which is infested in any way, that 
being a subject which is under the control of the Provincial Legislature. We find 
that while California, Oregon and Washington will pass the most stringent Acts 
for the purpose of preventing the sale or distribution of infested fruit in their own 
markets, they are particularly lax in regard to the exportation of such fruit to this 
country. The consequence is that a very inferior class of fruit which they keep out 
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of their own markets is being dumped on to the markets of this country. We take 
this ground very strongly, and I hope you will be able to impress it upon Mr. Fisher 
as strongly as we have been able to do in the House and outside, that it is absolutely 
essential that our American competitor should not be allowed to enter our markets 
unless he complies with the same requirements that we have to live up to. As to the 
question of instituting prosecutions, I think that is the duty of the government. 
I do not think that responsibility should be allowed to fall upon a private indivi- 
dual; in my experience the private individual never does do that We have again 
and again proved to the satisfaction, I think, of the minister, that large shipments 
of improper fruit have been coming into this country and the inspectors find them- 
selves absolutely inadequate to cope with them. The fruit growers in British Colum- 
bia are, therefore, in this position: We are cut out of the prices that we should 
receive in our own markets, by secondary stuff from the United States which is 
marked as first class fruit by the local dealers. This inferior fruit coming from the 
United States is marked by them as No. 1. The dealer is the man you must get 
after. You cannot control the American grower. I think we are absolutely justified 
in asking to have the protection of the law as far as our foreign competitors are 
concerned. The consumer on the prairie, also, has a right to demand that the fruit 
shall be marked in exact accordance with its character as put up in the box. He 
has a right to get what he pays for. Now, if I understand you correctly, you said 
that your inspectors had inspected about 225,000 packages, and that would represent 
7,000 actual lots? 

A. Yes. 

Q. That would mean that your inspectors are in the habit of opening on the 
average about 40 packages in each block. That, I think, is fair. For instance, if 
you come to a carload of apples which contains from 550 to 600 boxes, I should 
judge from my own experience that the opening of 40 of these would be a fair 
guarantee that the whole consignment was as represented. Going into one carload 
and opening 40 boxes takes time, and when we remember that on the Winnipeg 
market alone there were 150 carloads from the other side, shipped last year, you 
can understand with only one inspector for Winnipeg and two inspectors for the 
whole of Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, it would be absolutely impossible 
for them to cope with that work even if they only dealt with a part of these im- 
portations. We have proved again and again that these importatious are coming in 
in a way that is hopelessly contrary to the Fruit Marks Act to which we are com- 
pelled to live up. I feel in the very strongest way about this, whatever may be 
your view and the view of the minister about teaching our own packers. You may 
be right. I am not discussing that; but it is an absolute necessity that the govern- 
ment should see that our foreign rivals should be compelled to observe this Act just 
as we are compelled to do ourselves. 


Mr. Broprer.—It is the consumer that is in fault. 


Mr. Burrett.—The consumer will not take the trouble to lay an information 
for a prosecution. ; 


Mr. Brover.—Is he not able to discriminate between a poor article and a good 
ene? 

Mr. Burrett.—Very often he is not. But the American is a splendid packer. 
The fruit from the other side comes in splendidly packed and until you examine that 
fruit you would not notice that it is far below the requirements of the Iruit Marks 
Act as regard insect pests and the quality of the fruit. Examine the box at the 
top and at the bottom. Apparently, as far as you can see, it is perrect fruit; but, 
if you look carefully into the box you would find that such is not the case. The 
American packers ship their first class fruit for which they get $2 and $1.50 from 
Hood River, Yokima Valley and Wenatchee Valley, not to us but to other parts of 
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the United States. It is the second class stuff which they ship to us for 65 and 
70 cents. The wholesale dealers mark that inferior fruit as No. 1 and _ it is sold 
in competition with our No. 1 when it should be marked as No. 2. 


Mr. McNemu.—I quite agree with many of the principles advocated by Mr. 
Burrell and can heartily concur in what he recommends for the enforcement of the 
Fruit Marks Act. As a matter of fact, he is labouring wader a misapprehension 
regarding the scope of the Fruit Marks Act and I feel certain he has not fully in- 
formed himself with reference to the methods of enforcing the Act, nor the results 
of the work of the Dominion Fruit Inspectors as shown in their reports. He is 
influenced, possibly, by a few cases that are not typical and by correspondents who 
most naturally will look at circumstances from one side only. Mr. Burrell and the 
correspondents he quotes appear to be under the impression that the enforcement 
of the Act is left to private individuals. Such is not the case. But the Honourable 
the Minister of Agriculture in framing the Act, and parliament in passing it, very 
wisely made it possible for anyone, cognizant of a violation, to lay an information 
against the offender. But the principle is conceded that the government should 
use more than ordinary means to enforce the Act. Hence the organization of a staff 
of twenty inspectors working most effectually throughout the Dominion. 


IMPORTED FRUIT SUBJECT TO PROVISIONS OF FRUIT MARKS ACT. 


In the correspondence submitted by Mr. Burrell and apparently in his own 
mind, there is the assumption that American fruit is not subject to the same system 
of grading and grade marks as that prescribed for home grown fruit. I agree with 
him, that if this were the case it would constitute a serious grievance. , But such is 
not the case. The imported fruit package has to have precisely the same marks 
when it reaches the consumer as the home grown fruit, with this difference, that 
the name of the importer is substituted for the packer. This change is necessary 
as we cannot reach the foreign packer; but we can reach most effectively the Cana- 
dian importer. This change instead of working in favour of the American grower, 
works directly against him, because it concentrates the inspection work at a few 
points. Of the 19,852 packages of apples that came into British Columbia the 
present season up to December 31, 1908, 16,572 came into Vancouver and Victoria, 
and if we take out the 2,208 that came in at Nelson, it leaves less than a thousand 
boxes for all the rest of British Columbia. Where then should an inspector be 
placed to inspect most effectively American fruit? Most assuredly just where we 
have placed him at Vancouver where he can reach without difficulty all the imported 
fruit that comes into British Columbia except something less than four thousand 
boxes. a 
Another complaint is that the country is flooded with second quality American 

fruit. Some second quality does come in, but it is only a small per cent of the whole, 
and when so marked by the first importer no exception can be taken to it. 

To the discredit of the fruit growers of Canada I regret to say: that all the 
evidence we have from consumers, merchants and our inspectors shows that the 
imported American fruit on the average is better packed, more uniform in size and 
appearance and freer from defects than the home gown fruit. The very stringent 
laws in force in British Columbia against fruit pests will prevent low grade fruit 
in any quantity entering that province. Out of every hundred packages of Ameri- 
ean fruit coming into the northwest provinces, ninety-five are correctly marked as 
required by the Fruit Marks Act, and of those marked, less than one per cent were 

- found wrongly marked. I regret that we cannot equal this record in Canadian 
fruit.. This disposes, I think, of the assertion that large quantities of low grade 
fruit are coming into Canada. 

To sum up my answer to Mr. Burrell’s questions regarding American iuewoue, IL 
will say that: 
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(1st.) Imported fruit is subject to the same grading and marks as home grown 
fruit; 

(2nd.) That all the evidence in my possession including that of consumers, 
merchants and inspectors in the northwest, shows that the packages are, with a few 
exceptions, properly graded and marked; 

(8rd.) That imported fruit on the average is better in quality and better packed 
than home grown fruit. : 

That more packages could be examined and more violations could be dis- 
covered with a larger staff goes without saying. The question of appointing more 
inspectors is, of course, a matter for the consideration of the minister when he has 
all the facts before him. 


By Mr. Burrell: 


Q. Did you read the discussion in the House? 
A. ies, 


By Mr. Owen: 


Q. How long has Mr. Brown been a member of the permanent staff? 
A. He was working all last year and he is on this year. He received his first 
appointment last year. He took the place of Mr. Philp who died suddenly at Win- 


nipeg. 
By Mr. Chisholm (Huron): 


Q. Why should not the apples from the United States be subject to the same 
inspection as our apples? 

A. They should be and are absolutely subject to the same regulations—do not 
misunderstand me. 


By Mr, Burrell: 


Q. I do not say that they are not subject to the same regulation; but is that 
provision enforced ? 

A. Quite as well as in the case of home grown fruit. 

Q. You cannot say that the regulations are enforced? 

A. The Jaws against murder will not prevent an occasional murder, and I 
quite admit there are occasional violations, but the violations are not more numerous 
than in the case of home grown fruit. As a matter of fact, less than one per cent 
has been discovered seriously wrong. It will be very difficult to get a much closer 
conformity to the law. The American box is preferred, too, because it usually con- 
tains a greater weight of fruit. 


THE WEIGHT OF BOXED APPLES. 


By Mr. Burrell: 


Q. How do the Americans get more in their boxes? We use the large standard 
box 20 by 10 by 11; the California is the only box that is larger? 

A. These are only a few cubic inches smaller. 

Q. 27 cubic inches less? 

A. That would be about the space occupied by three fair-sized apples: but the’ 
Americans are the better packers. They put more pounds’ weight of fruit in the 
same sized box. 

Q. I think, Mr. McNeill, it is simply a matter of a man wanting to get a cer- 
tain amount in the box. We employ a lot of packers from Washington in British 
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Columbia, and I have here a letter from a firm who are employing a packer from 
Oregon ? 

A. They are excellent packers. The Department of Agriculture employed one 
from the Okanagan Valley. To illustrate one feature of good and bad packing, 
he emptied a box well packed by himself and repacked the same box with the same 
apples, looking equally full but leaving out about one-fourth of the fruit. This 
box, however, would not stand up to ship well. It would soon go slack on the jour- 
ney and so be rejected by the importer. The most skilful packer is the one who 
can get the most fruit in the box as such packages will reach their destination. tight. 
One of the gravest faults of the beginner is that he does not get the proper quan- 
tity of apples into the boxes. Only the expert packer can do that. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. He cannot fill the box with less apples than the box will hold? 

A. He can arrange the apples in the box to look full and weigh 55 pounds or 
with a different arrangement of the part of the same apples he makes the box look 
equally} full and yet only weigh 50 pounds or even less. It is want of skill and not 
fraudulent intent that makes the British Columbia box sometimes lighter than the 
American. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. There is also the trouble that the smaller the apples are the greater the num- 
ber that will go into the box? 

A. Yes, that is so. It is also true that a 24 tier box is lighter than a 5 tier box 
though both are equally well packed. 


By Mn. Burrell: 


Q. I would just like to speak in regard to this statement that has been made 
by some of the dealers. You have to remember that a great many of those dealers, 
as you know, are practically American firms, and it is to their interest to a large 
extent to develop that trade. When they have a big crop and their own market is 
somewhat demoralized they want to ship their fruit into Canada in order to keep 
up their own prices; but I do not think there is any such variation in the weight 
as you have mentioned. We have tested a carload of Washington apples and they 
varied from 43 to 51 pounds, and if you take a carload of our own apples you will 
find about the same variation. I do not believe that in the averaye pack there is 
any difference? 

A. Is it not a fact that British Columbia apples are carried by the railways on 
a basis of 40 to 45 pounds, gross weight, while Washington stocks are carried on a 
basis of 50 to 52 pounds gross weight? 


CANADIAN FRUIT GROWERS AND THE NORTHWEST TRADE. 


Under the circumstances it will be only fair for me to say to the committee, 
’ that in addition to a letter similar in statements to those read by Mr. Burrel!, we 
have received many of a different tenor of which the following extract from a letter 
written by Cloy & Simmons, Calgary, is a sample: ‘The principal thing that 
British Columbia growers have to do is to get down to a system of packing and 
shipping stocks which will compete with Washington and Idaho packs. At present 
there is no comparison, as American shippers’ stocks are so far ahead regarding 
packs that they practically close out British Columbia shippers. It is not a question 
of freight or duty—it is a question of quality and pack, and outside of the British 
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Columbia firms that we have mentioned above, we have seen very few packs that 
are worth mentioning. 

We are in favour of handling Canadian goods; but it is simply a matter of 
business; they must first educate themselves to pack correctly and mark their pack- 
ages exactly what same contain. The provinces of Alberta and Saskatchewan are 
not fruit producing provinces, but they are very particular as to the class of goods 
which they handle, and it is quality and value that counts with the wholesaler, the 
retailer, and the consumer, and these three outlets should be protected as well as the 
grower. 

So far as inferior stocks are concerned, such as seconds or cookers, we speak 
with authority when we claim that there is nothing but high class goods come from 
American points to Alberta, and as we have heard it reported that Uanadian points 
were the dumping ground of second grade American fruits, we wish to state that 
this is an absolute falsehood so far as Alberta points are concerned. We find that 
British Columbia growers endeavour to ship their first class stocks to Australia, 
New Zealand and Great Britain, and try to force an inferior class of goods on our 
market and they have no particular kick coming on American shippers as our trade 
wants nothing but first class goods, and these the American market supply us with 
We are willing to do all we can to sell Canadian goods and encourage Canadian 
growers, but we would point out the fact that they must first put their goods on the 
market in such shape that they can compete with aggressive competition.’ 

Now, to close this part of the subject, may I not suggest that we should hear 
from the consumer in the great northwest as well as from the growers in Ontario 
and British Columbia? 


THE MARKING OF IMPORTED FRUIT. 


By Mr. Mclntyre (Strathcona): 


Q. Whose duty is it to place the marks on the packages of fruit? 

A. It is the duty of the packer if the goods are packed in Canada, and the 
importer if the goods are foreign. 

Q. Where are those marks placed on the package? 

A. The Act says that the marks shall be placed by the person who owns the 
apples at the time of packing before it leaves the premises, the meaning of pre- 
mises being extended to include the shipping station. 

Q. Then it would be an infringement of the Act in the case of a carload of 
apples shipped from the Okanagan valley to have the marks placed on the packages 
of fruit as they were taken out of the car and handed over to the consumer so to 
speak ¢ 

A. That would be an infringement of the Act. 

Q. I may-inform you that that is repeatedly done in the province of Alberta? 


Mr. Burretit.—Where does the fruit come from? 
Mr, McIntyre (Strathcona).—I could not say. I am only giving an instance. 
Mr. McNeru.—It comes from some part of British Columbia. 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona) —Some person is sent with a carload of fruit that 
is shipped: to the northwest. I do not know where it comes from. 


Mr. Burretit.—Do you mean it comes from British Columbia? 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona).—It may come from British Columbia. 
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Mr. Burrevi.—tI don’t think so, as all our boxes are bought stamped at the 
factory. 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona)—You may know more about this subject than I 
do. I am only making this statement. The person in charge of the fruit when the 
car is opened at the point of destination has the fruit loaded on the drays, and as 
he does so places the marks on the boxes. 


Mr. Burrevi.—I am pretty well convinced that the practice you speak of is very 
largely followed in the case of foreign fruit. The point you raise 1s a very import- 
ant one, and I think we are both in agreement. We British Columbia fruit grow- 
ers have to undertake the responsibility of marking fruit ourselves. Every grower 
has to have his name on each box of fruit which he sends out, in half-inch letters, 
also the variety and the grade. This fruit we are complaining of comes in from 
the other side innocent of any such, marking. I have seen it come into one town in 
a mining district without any marking. No one could say where it wis grown or 
who the packer was. The local dealer puts in the mark in the case of this fruit, 
and a person, perhaps 100 miles away, has the burden imposed upon him of exposing 
that man. Under the circumstances private individuals will never undertake this 
duty, and what we want is a more stringent law, and one that will not leave the 
consumer or the private individual to see that its provisions are carried out. 

Now, with reference to the distribution of this inferior fruit in Alberta: If you 
had read the debate in the House, March 26, you would have seen that we produced 
the strongest evidence we could possibly get from official sources to show that there 
was absolutely no first-class fruit shipped to the northwest from the other side, but 
that it was second-class stuff shipped in under a first-class brand. We have any 
amount of evidence of that character. Not only that, but Mr. Ross in his declara- 
tion swore that the Americans were shipping second-class fruit for 65 cents f.o.b. 
When that fruit reaches its destination the wholesale dealers, as Dr. McIntyre says, 
take it out of the car and mark it as No. 1 brand. The government should see that 
the Act is lived up to as far as our American competitors are concerned. 


Mr. McNemu.—American boxes like British Columbia boxes are stamped with 
a die at the factory with all permanent marks. The packer has rubber stamps with 
which he marks the name of the variety, the size of the apple (in tiers) and the 
number in the box. This, together with the permanent marks on the box, gives all 
the facts required by the Fruit Marks Act and more. But the information is not 
put in the form required. Usually all the importing merchant has to do is to stamp 
his own name and No. 1 or No. 2, as the case requires. The merchant being as 
much a responsible party for imported fruit as the packer is for Canadian fruit, 
and as he is much easier to reach, it is actually easier to prevent fraud in imported 
fruit than in home fruit where in practice we do not hold the merchant handling 
it responsible as we do for imported fruit. The person seen by Dr. McIntyre mark- 
ing boxes in Calgary was in all probability the importer of foreign fruit. It would 
go to show that he knew the law in that case and was following it, 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. I would like to read a few lines from a letter written by Mr. Johnson, of 
Forest. From the Grimsby district alone 30 to 40 carloads of fruit go out in a day. 
Yet we have only one inspector for Toronto and the district to the Niagara river 
attempting to inspect all the fruit going out. This is absurd. Mr, Johnson says: 

‘T have no hesitation in saying that the inspection that is now given is of no use 
to the fruit industry, and if the Fruit Marks Act is not better enforced we would 
be far better without it.’ 
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That is from the president of the Forest Fruit Growers’ Co-operative Associa- 
tion. I might go on and give you statistics, but I know that you realize the import- 
ance of this question ? 

A. Mr. Johnson is strongly in favour of the Fruit Marks Act, but forgets, for 
the moment, that the fruit which he sees fraudulently packed by operators in his 
district, is liable to be examined in transit or at the point of consumption. As a 
matter of fact, at least two dealers working in his’ district were each fined twice 
this season, but, of course, Mr. Johnson did not know at the time of writing that 
this was being done. 

Q. He did not make the statement that the Fruit Marks Act was no good, but 
that as at present carried on it is of no use. 


By Mr. Gordon (Kent): 


Q. The object of having inspectors is for the purpose of enforcing the law? 
A. Yes. 


Q. Then a whole army would not be sufficient to prevent every violation, 


EDUCATION THE SOURCE OF IMPROVEMENT. 


A. Ywenty more inspectors would not make the improvement in the industry 
made by the present staff. For the future, more dependance must be placed on edu- 
cation. Coercion can do something, but the real solution of the difficulty lies in 
the education of the fruit growers and the packers. The great majority of them 
are now doing as well as the law requires; but we want them to do much better 
than the law requires. Here coercion will not help us. It is a case rather for per- 
suasion. 


THE NORTHWEST CONSUMERS POINT OF VIEW. 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona).—Before you proceed with another branch of the 
subject, let me say that I am perfectly in sympathy with what Mr. Burrell has said 
regarding the more strict enforcement of the law. My only method of discussing 
this matter is purely and simply from the consumers’ standpoint in the province of 
Alberta. I do not know whether the inferior fruit comes from the Okanagan valley, 
the province of Ontario or the United States, but I do know that we have a great 
deal of fruit sent into that country that is not of the highest quality. 


Mr. McNemu.—lI agree with you. 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona).—That applies to the smaller fruits particularly. 
We have it put up in a shape that does not reflect very great credit on the growers 
ov the packers. I would ask, Mr. McNeill, that your inspectors try in some way to 
have the fruit examined at central points as you suggest, or in certain districts when 
this fruit leaves the grower or as soon as possible afterwards, so that its condition 
at that particular point shall be sound and that the people in the west shall get 
value for their money. As you stated before, we are willing to pay for our fruit 
in that country, but we want it good. 


Mr. Scuarryer.—I would like to emphasize, after a very great deal of experi 
ence in fruit, what Dr. McIntyre has said. Most of the fruit that comes int) our 
section of the country comes from the United States. Jt is early fruit, and with 
regard to it I have practically no complaint to make. The complaint that I have to 
make is with regard to the fruit from Ontario that comes in barreis. I asked the 
question a few moments ago how we are going to get at those packars? I qnite 
agree that it will be absolutely impossible to have sufficient inspectors at the point 
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of shipment to inspect all this fruit in order that it may reach the consumer in 
proper condition. There is, however, something decidedly wrong ia the way in 
which the shippers of Ontario are packing their fruit and sending it to Manitoba. 
What I want to know is how we are to get after these men. I come originally from 
the Annapolis valley, where they can grow the best of fruit. I do not know how 
the fruit growers have progressed morally in recent years, but I do know that when 
I was home on the farm my father thought it was exceedingly dishonourable to put 
up poor fruit; but I am afraid there has been a falling from grace in this fruit 
business. Fruit is now going mio Manitoba in a disreputable condition, which, in 
my opinion, is bad alike for the shipper and the grower. 


By Mr. Sealey: 


Q. We can scarcely expect to have an inspector for every barrel or for every 
orchard, but if a condition such as Mr. McIntyre has mentioned exists, and instances 
oecur as frequently as they are said to, it would not be very much trouble for the 
persons who are aggrieved to drop a postal card to the inspector informing him that 
at a certain point such a condition of affairs exist. 


Mr. McInryre (Strathcona).—You do not understand the distances in our 
country. It may be several hundred miles away. 


Mr.” Burrety.—You understand there are two inspectors for the whole of the 
prairie country, Manitoba, Saskatchewan and Alberta, and when you realize the 
extent of that territory you will agree, I think, that it is absolutely impossible for 
those men to cover the work properly. We ask for only four inspectors. 


Mr. Brop—r—Supposing these apples are inspected at the point of shipment, 
are you going to have them re-inspected up there in the west? Is a man who has 
had them inspected in his orchard to be held responsible for the condition of the 
apple when you eat it in the northwest? I do not think it should be so; he ought 
to be released somewhere from his responsibility. 


A. As the members of the committee can readily see, the subject is a very com- 
plicated one. There is a large quantity of fruit which reaches the northwest in 
good condition, but as Dr. Schaffner and Dr. McIntyre have suggested the fruit 
growers and shippers have much yet to learn in growing, packing and distributing 
the fruit in picper condition. 


THE CAUSES OF THE POOR FRUIT IN THE NORTHWEST. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Is that due to careless packing and poor selection of apples entirely, or 
would it not be partly due to damage sustained in transportation ? 

A. No single cause can be assigned. Careless packing and poor grading account 
for many of the evils complained of. The railways are to blame for the bad econ- 
dition of many barrels. Tens of thousands of dollars of easily preventable loss can 
be laid at their door. But perhaps the greatest of all evils is the system of selling 
and harvesting now in vogue. If the present foolish system could be replaced by 
co-operative methods nearly all the greater obstacles would disappear. Since you 
have decided to call me to-morrow, I will reserve the subject of co-operative asso- 
ciations till then. J may say here, however, that notwithstanding the closest exami- 
nation we found defective marking and grading in only one or two instances and 
those in societies not yet properly organized. In the older associations such as 
Forest, Chatham, Oshawa and Simcoe, not even a single barrel has been found 
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wrong. Not only is the packing and grading well done, but their organization has 
enabled them to ship promptly when they could not have secured cars as private 
shippers. 

Just here let me say that the railways are responsible for much of the bad fruit 
that goes to the northwest. The growers have their failings, and they are many. 
Many of the itinerant apple buyers are little better than parasites uu the industry, 
and even the reputable apple operator makes sad mistakes, but none of them are as 
great or as persistent sinners as the railway companies. They have neither 
the terminal facilities, rolling stock nor train arrangements to suit the 
trade, and as a consequence thousands of dollars are lost to the country 
through a policy of petty economy that must result in a loss ultimately 
to the railways themselves. I have investigated cases this year where the 
fruit was delivered at the station and where it remained without protection from 
sun or rain for two weeks waiting for cars. To make matters worse the barrels had 
been packed for some days before that. The railway journey should have occupied 
five or six days. It actually took ten days. To complete the misery they could not 
be readily sold in Winnipeg and remained on the siding three days till a sale was 
made farther west, the final destination being reached some days later. Here, of 
course, the railways are not the sole delinquents; but they are the chief sinners and 
for whom there is little or no excuse. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Huron): 


Q. Do you not think that if men were accustomed to having their fruit pro- 
perly inspected and were instructed in the methods of packing and cooling and ecarry- 
ing the fruit, you would avoid all this ignorance on the part of the people? 

A. That is very true. 

Q. I think the inspector should be sent right to the orchard to instruct the 
packers with regard to that matter so that they would know how to pack apples and 
how to ship them? 

A. This is one of the reasons why I so strongly advocate co-operative associa- 
tions. The farmers cannot cool their fruit individually, in a practical way, because 
it would cost too much; but they can do so if they unite into these co-operative 
associations as some have done, ‘The individual education which Dr. Chisholm 
recommends can be given much more effectually by the managers of the association 
than by inspectors. It is being done already. 


By Mr. Chisholm (Huron): 


Q. The trouble is the people do not understand that the fruit requires cooling. 
They ought to be specially instructed? 

A. Something is being done to this end; but educational questions are, for the 
most part, left with the provinces. We should endeavour to impress the provincial 
authorities with the necessity of a wider education upon this subject, and I am sure 
the hon. the Minister of Agriculture will be glad to accept any suggestion you may 
make as to how his department can help. I believe there is no industry we have 
on the farm to-day that is so important to certain large sections of Canada as the 
apple industry. 


Mr. Burretu.—I omitted to read one passage in the letter of Mr. Agur which I 
am anxious to put on record before leaving this matter. It is as follows:— 

‘Have we any hopes of the Fruit Marks Act being amended to cover the 
requirements? If not, we are up against an impossible proposition. The wording 
we spoke of before you left has been a good thing to be on the boxes to be in the 
Act, that is the name of the country exporting the fruit to be on the box in large 
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letters, thus: ‘Fruit from the United States of America.’ This was driven home 
when I was in Victoria a few days ago. I stopped in front of a fruiterer’s window, 
a couple of boxes of apples of ‘ Mr. Earl’s of Lytton.’ 

That is one of our best packers in British Columbia—‘ No. 1 apples and up to 
grade, attracted my attention and along side two boxes from some firm in Washington 
marked “ Extra No. 1” (No. 2 would have been more suitable).’ 

That is a concrete illustration. The incident of the stranger who came there 
and saw those British Columbia apples that were properly marked, and the United 
States apples that were not marked and wondered where the latter came from. That 
took place right in Victoria. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. You can have no supervision over the producer in the United States. You 
have got to get at the dealer in this country? 

A. Notwithstanding these isolated instances, the volume of evidence goes to 
show that the American fruit is not usually the poor fruit of the Northwest. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Why could not the Act be amended so that all the American fruit coming 
into Canada could be inspected and marked before it is released from the Customs 
office ? 

A. That is a suggestion that might well be made to the Dominion authorities, 
and I am sure the minister will give that careful attention. 


THE BRITISH MARKET FOR APPLES. 


So far we have spoken of the northwest market only. This is appropriate 
inasmuch as this market will soon be more important than the export market. 
Nevertheless, we must not forget that Great Britain takes nearly or somewhat over 
a million barrels every year. The statistics the last three years may interest you. 
Of all the apples that were imported into Great Britain, Canada supplied, in 1906, 
49 per cent. In 1907 Canada supplied 35 per cent and in 1908 59 per cent. You 
will notice we are reaching a stage where we are supplying a very large part of the 
apples used by Great Britain, who is our largest customer. At the same time we 
ship a large quantity of apples, even to the United States. It may surprise you to 
find that the business is not all qne-sided by any means, and that last year we 
shipped to the United States 10,751 barrels, importing from that country ourselves 
a little less than that quantity. So that our exports to the United States more than 
balance our imports from that country. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Is there any source from which you could get any information as to the 
number of barrels or boxes of apples that are transported or sold to one province 
from another? 

A. Unfortunately there is not. 

Q. For instance, say from Ontario or British Columbia to Alberta or Saskat- 
chewan ? 

A. There are no official figures. The only way that such information could be 
got would be from the railway authorities. They do not publish this information, 
and it is somewhat difficult to compile it. 
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Q. I understood you to say that the one urgent need was education, and that 
you have people going around instructing growers and packers. Do you not think 
it would be valuable as well if you could educate some of them a little along the 
lines of honesty? 

A. We leave that, except incidentally, to their religious advisers. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Apparently they are not getting along very well with their job? 

A. And unfortunately they are not amenable to the Agriculture Committee. 
It is seldom we have to fine a grower. It is the packer who does the fraudulent 
work. : 

Q. In our country they sell the fruit right out? 

A. Yes, and it is the packers that are responsible, and it is practically the 
packers that are accountable for most of the evils that exist in connection with our 
apple grading and marking. That can be got over very largely if we could only 
impress upon the public the necessity of having these co-operative associations, the 
value of combining themselves in that form so as to get the advantage of this better 
packing. 

British Columbia and Ontario Joom large in the apple business. But let me 
point out that Nova Scotia has during the past year done an extraordinary trade in 
apples. That province has grown and shipped 600,000 barrels of apples during the 
past season, which was the largest, I think, of any year on record. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. You would not leave the impression that Ontario and British Columbia 
supply all the apples. Nova Scotia surpasses them both? 
A. Nova Scotia is not. perhaps, advertised as well as British Columbia, not so 


well even ag Ontario. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. British Columbia has the American spirit? 
A. Ontario and Nova Scotia will have to follow its example. I would say with 
respect to Nova Scotia that they have a splendid district in that province for grow- 


ing apples. 
Mr. Scuarrner.—They certainly have. 


A. And they produce varieties there that need fear no competition in any part 
cf the world. 


COLD STORAGE FOR APPLES. 


By Mr. Gordon (Kent): 


(). Have ycu any data showing the number of barrels >t apples that pass through 
the cold storage warehouse at St. John, N.B., and the benefit that is derived from 
that warehouse? : 

A. Information is scarcely available in that form yet. There were less than 
100,000 barrels that went into cold storage there. 

Q. Before we pass from the subject, what is your opinion regarding some of 
the methods to be adopted? To bring a cold storage warehouse into the vicinity 
of the orchard, what effect would that have upon the production and preservation 
of the apples provided the farmers were able to take full advantage of it and run it 


themselves ? 
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A. It would entirely improve the whole situation. I will answer that question 
by comparing New York State with southern Ontario. New York State is growing 
apples under the same conditions as southern Ontario; but they would be out of 
the winter apple business now were it not for the fact that they have erected large 
cold storage warehouses that are used for apples only. These warehouses have 
enabled them to continue in the winter apple growing business and to make it one 
of the most profitable branches of agriculture that they are engaged in. Undoubtedly 
the bringing of cold storage warehouses to the points where they can be used by 
the apple grower locally would improve the conditions in the part of the country 
where they need protection from the heat early in the fall. Southern Ontario is in 
that position. If southern Ontario grows apples without cold storage, the fruit must 
be marketed before the end of December or serious losses will frequently occur. 


By Mr. Sealey: 


Q. I gather that what Mr. Gordon wanted to arrive at was some explanation as 
to the result of the St. John cold storage warehouse. For instance, if apples went 
into cold storage when they were $2 a barrel and were now realizing $5 a barrel. If 
you had some such information as that and it was presented in the report of your 
address it would go a greater distance towards impressing fruit growers with the 
advantage and profit of establishing cold storage warehouses in their own vicinity. 
Could you give any such statement as that? 

A. I can perhaps give information that will take the place of a statement as to 
the operations of the St. John cold storage warehouse. The reason why the figures 
of the operations of the cold storage warehouse at St. John cannot be quoted this 
year is that they commenced business a little too late to get the full advantage of 
the cold storage, and they did not get the class of fruit which they could use to the 
greatest advantage for cold storage purposes. So that even if their figures were 
available, and they are not, they would not be fair to the cold storage principle. 
What I can give you is this: There were apples stored in Montreal under exactly 
similar conditions, apples that came to Montreal from Ontario for which they paid 
$2.25 per barrel. Those apples remained in cold storage and are selling to-day for 
$7, or over, a barrel. Hundreds of barrels are now going into consumption at these 
figures. Thousands of barrels more could have been sold to Ottawa, Toronto, 
London and other large cities and towns in southern Ontario which have been 
almost bare of apples this winter. Those apples, remember, could be kept perfectly 
in cold storage in Montreal and shipped by the first steamer that goes out in May 
from this port, and then would be in fine condition to go upon the British market, 
and would take the place of the Australian apples that come in at this season. This 
is a use of cold storage which we have not learned yet, but it is perfectly practical. 


COLD STORAGE TO EQUALIZE PRICES. 


By Mr. Gordon (Kent): 


Q. Would not a thorough development of the cold storage system mean two 
things? First, higher prices to the producer, and second lower prices to the con- 
sumer? For instance, there are no apples in the country to-day although they are 
worth as high as $15 a barrel. If we bring cold storage to the vicinity of the farmer 
and get him as much as $1.59 per barrel more, the consumers would have an abund- 
ance of apples at the present time at $3 or $4 or $5 per barrel less; would it not be 
of advantage to both parties? 

~ A. Decidedly, and it would be of advantage, as you say, to both growers and 
consumers. Oold storage, if properly managed, would bring a better price to the 
grower and lower prices to the consumers. 
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Q. Can you give us some facts that will show how that works out? The pro- 
ducer gets $1.50 per barrel more for his fruit, and against that you could show 50 
cents for the transportation, and the cost of the cold storage at 40 or 50 cents per 
barrel. This is a concrete illustration of the practical results to be derived from 
the development of a cold storage system. If the cold storage were located near the 
producer the freight one way on those apples would be saved, because they have been 
taken to Montreal, kept in cold storage there, and shipped back practically to the 
place where they were produced. 


By Mr. Gordon (Kent): 


Q. The man who grew them was bound to sell them because he had no means 
of holding them ? : 
A. Precisely. 


COLD STORAGE TO LENGTHEN THE APPLE SEASON. 


By Mr. Broder: 


Q. Your idea is that we would have a better market in the old country because 
we would be able to hold the apples until conditions were favourable? 

A. We can improve our market at both ends of the season. There is always 
a demand for early apples, and we may just as well be filling that demand as not; 
we can do so by simply developing our cold storage facilities. Red Astrachan 
apples are ripe in Essex and Kent the last week in July. Duchess apples are ready 
to ship the first and second week in August. If picked and packed carefully in 
boxes they can be loaded now on refrigerator cars and sent in cold storage to Great 
Britain, reaching there in as good or better condition as if sent in the ordinary way 
to our home markets. This would add six weeks to our market at the beginning. 

Two months more can be added at the end of the season. Indeed, we can supply 
the markets of Great Britain with apples every day in the year by the judicious use 
of cold storage. Last year we took stock from the general cold storage warehouse 
in Montreal intended for commercial purposes. It was not specially selected as it 
ought to have been, but was simply put there for home use. It was desirable to 
have a larger collection of apples for the Franco-British Exposition, ‘and a selection 
was made from this commercial stock for exhibition purposes. These app'es 
remained in cold storage the winter of 1907-8, and in the spring we put them on 
board the ship just as commercial apples might have been, and sent them over to 
the old country and placed them on exhibition. They were shown during May, 
June, July and August, and there were some of these apples still in prime condition, 
fit to put upon the table in September when we begin to send in new stock. That 
shows you that we have ample means of extending our apple season. This has been 
done, remember, at a cost of 40 cents per barrel for cold storage in Montreal, with 
just the same facilities for reaching the old country as for ordinary apples reaching 
the market in prime condition. 


By Mr. Schaffner: 


Q. You mentioned a certain variety of Nova Scotia apples which are of very 
high quality? 

A. For the earlier apples the Gravensteins need fear no competition, although 
I am bound to say that I have had specimens from Kaslo and British Columbia 
that certainly equalled anything I ever saw in Nova Scotia. 

Q. That is for looks? 
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A. And size. But you can hold the market with Gravensteins; you need not 
fear. 


Q. And Nonpariel? 

A. The Nonpariel, King, Golden Russet, Belleflower, Fallawater and Northern 
Spy are all good varieties in Nova Scotia. These varieties are enough to meet the 
demand of the trade. It would be better if they reduced the number of varieties. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. Do you know Mr. Carson of Meaford, Ont.? He tells me he receives equally 
as high a price in the old country, and frequently a higher price, for Gravenstein 
apples from Grey, Ont., than he did for the Annapolis valley apples? 


A. But so few Gravensteins are grown in Ontario that they do not take a place 
on the market. 


Committee adjourned. 
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House or Commons, 
CommitTEE Room No. 34, 
Tuurspay, April 15, 1909. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Oolonization met at 11 
o’clock a.m., Mr. Schell, Chairman, presiding. 


Mr, McNeu, Chief of the Fruit Division, was present by recall and submitted 
the following evidence:— 


THE APPLE INDUSTRY. 


Mr. McNemu.—Mr. Chairman and Gentlemen,—I propose this morning, with your 
permission, to take up the apple industry as fully as time will permit. JI have no inten- 
tion of hiding from you the fact that I think I have a mission. That mission is to 
present to you such facts as will show you that the apple industry is at least a partial 
solution of some of the difficulties that beset you as men who are dealing with Domin- 
ion problems. 

If I can succeed in properly presenting the facts of the case, you will find in this 
branch of agriculture one means of solving, to a limited extent at least, some of the 
most difficult questions, social and economic, that are facing you to-day. It is not a 
panacea, but it offers one way of ameliorating conditions in certain parts of the 
Dominion that are causing much uneasiness in the minds of statesmen and economists. 
For instance, we are complaining that the people are leaving Ontario and Nova Scotia 
and the eastern provinces generally, for the Northwest. We are dissatisfied that the 
value of eastern land is remaining stationary or being reduced because of the opening 
of cheap land in the west. We all deplore that our people are not satisfied with! the 
conditions upon their eastern farms, that the young people are growing restive and are 
crowding the towns and cities only to furnish more victims for the slums and sweat 
shops. I wish to show you that large areas of cheap land can be most profitably 
devoted to apple growing, under conditions that will make life a joy and realizing 
the hopes of those philanthropists who ery: ‘ Back to the Land, 


MARKETS. 


Naturally, the first consideration will be the extent of the market. The demand 
for Canadian apples is a growing one and is larger now than it ever was before. For 
convenient reference the following tables have been compiled from the Blue-books :— 
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GREEN APPLE EXPORTS FROM CANADA. 


1906. 1907. GOs: 
Countries, me OO EK |] 
Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. Quantity. Value. 
Bris. $ Brls, $ Brls. $ 
Great Britain. 1,029,418 | 3,475,825 933,769 | 2,511,195 | 1,480,811 | 4,422,722 
Australia... . : : 156 eG lees ee le eee hoa bce: il 5 
SERUM cena « age 1,066 2,987 1,095 2,965 1,521 4,781 
British Africa.......: Sere ats 6,769 22,534 9,572 23 , 967 4,824 15,704 
British Guiana 34 102 1183 34 27 69 
British West Indies...... . 118 368 441 1,365 233 686 
PHN Te ie hoe esc cei elareias os 26 214 86 329 41 ole 
Hong Kong... eos oe 7 35 2 re 17 141 
Newfoundland........... 11,095 32,660 16,644 52,438 6,619 14,563 
Wewraealands .:. Joi. /5 0. 2 73 455 53 AY Gehl tad ane a Neer Rac men ML 
Belgium Be cea iets ate 110 289 2,727 8,257 767 2,409 
Chink ee es 23. 120 € 804 36 
Wubaee es ne Se oe 767 3,114 542 1,679 603 2,146 
Denmark 112 2,241 728 1,552 1,832 eli 
ae: Lavell eles ane RRP PR tae 55 ,862 209,131 3,146 10,744 8,066 26,871 
AGO Rca: ROR RCE 63 , 221 197,001 217 566 1 
Banana, Ried Sette isi ifnile eri eye: aie 3,473 10,359 255 555 275 £25 
MemIC@O Ss jan tes igus ss ais 204 774 350 1,101 102 410 
(Sins LEN Gro Gs a eRe Aes es eermer 169 476 349 791 140 ofits 
MGUGA VG hace ye net 600 1,450 SOs Omi ka lpr: Aue oes 


QUANTITIES. 
Great United Other 
Fiscal Years. 2 : Totals. 
Britain. States. Countries, 

Bris. Bris. Brls. Bris. 
BGGon Be ei ee 504,680 54,062 8,440 567, 182 
TST ee ee a seas eee areata) 1.579, 202 54,348 30,850 1,664,470 
TSENS ce! a) BSE ae cess ec ORs pe 414,181 7,233 17 ,304 439,418 
ISD! ery Gs eae Sie te ae Serene §72,125 81,204 21), 739 1,075,068 
ESOS se cn tee peace oy a aeree on Pica tear 866,935 23,529 29,964 256,458 
TEE OTE 5 SS a ei ee ag 643 ,945 12,502 22,204 678 , 651 
GOD ee ae a eee ue a cles hase 460,338 liom 8,715 516,215 
OU ss ok ye Ses er 673,805 6,064 20,659 1,000,528 
TREO os ee eee gal gc area 1,513,744 14/859 69/971 1,598 ,614 
TG ORGs Sy Sp oie 6 Bis eis ee eee Cee eee 86, 222 16,784 34, 142 1,037,148 
TIGL Se ae ae ee erie a ee 1,024,418 44,051 144,095 1,217,564 
TUS UDA 5 Bea BEE Ri a ee ae 933,769 oetaul 38,811 $77 ,S61 
UC Sere ees ee sie e ees Seine weer e nels ; 14a c Oeil 111,042 Parharicire 1,629,130 


*Nine months. 
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VALUBS. 
Great United Other 
Fiscal Years. Totals. 
Britain. States. Countries. 
$ $ $ $ 
WSGG see Eee eee 1/302.458 85,419 27,600 1,416,470 
1897.. 2,409, 787 50,498 42,683 2,502,868 
1898.. MEP EWA Tes 18,879 48,025 1,306,681 
1899.. 2,412,728 156,191 52,433 2,621,352 
1900.. 2) 423/079 73,625 81,529 2,578,233 
1801.. 1,422,665 18,188 42,074 | 1,482,927 
1902.. 1,495,107 49,348 22,353 1,566,808 
1S03.. 2,696,927 11,508 50,289 2,758,724 
1904.. 4,379,826 34,579 176,388 4,590,793 
1905.. 2,513,599 31,438 82,430 2,627 ,467 
1906.. 3,475,825 122,991 484, 666 4,083 ,482 
1907*. 2'511/195 10,752 112/661 2; 634,608 
1908.. 4,422,772 317,904 81,918 4,822,594 
*Nine months, 
r TOTAL IMPORTS OF APPLES INTO GREAT BRITAIN. 
Per Cent 
Imported 
Year Quantity. Value. from 
Canada. 
Bbls. £ 
VG QG 5 oe a NE ar yes tN re 2,097,119 eB BICEEL 49 
VO O Zetec ised ec RO ee IMS Sar ae ee iene 2,632,913 2,231,327 35 
GOS ee Neg ON a eee aa eee 2,521,179 | 2,079,703 59 
EXPORTS OF DRIED APPLES FROM UNITED STATES. 
Year. Pounds, 
GOP ore eee ee se ee Bg Oia ees he eal neta rey ee ieiaecec Ae oa 15,664,468 
Se 0 Sta ae Gh ONCE me Sere tN page) PREC aan anu oe aa eG kN A 39,646,297 
GOA a a ea Re te ee cL ed a Oe TE cn a ad a eee ea 48,301,665 
ne) tae ee men tts tem PUP ory LI ot i mis ENE Romane ibenTy Muay npn en Reays Wal a SINCE gy aa ars 39,272, 890 
TGOG oe ee Ag RAR Scag ee eos pe el an eA EES Steet 27 , 852,831 
EXPORTS OF EVAPORATED STOCK FROM CANADA.. 
(In Pownns.) 
Total To To To 
Year, United 
Exports, States Holland. Germany. 
ao 010 eeeneeament tenon inser mene rade ora Urn thchccc ih Fie ee Ooo 4,181,038 149 436 1,213,333 1,735,387 
WOO Te: oo ROE ES Se Pe oes Cees 4,325,854 447,148 1,300,124 1,783 ,867 
1902 8 ae ee et eee 1,685,960 51,780 35 , 462 787 ,224 
T9OS. oe a ee are 7,795,360 271,221 2,555,309 4,289,314 
TGO4S eS ea a i a ee ee eer adem 6,981,391 441,953 2,163,338 3,673,734 
A LEO Repro Ne mere Sek eS a Soe 6,052 ,562 304, 679 PSU Orde) 2,426,445 
TQOG ei RS ak a ee eae 3,651,260 60,691 2,013,353 1,327,390 
1GOTS 8 PT ee ea SETI Se STO a ee 3,159,855 377 , 250 
GOS eyes eS OS Ere oe een eet 6,939,088 1,369,625 2,954,390 1,640,296 
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Year by year the number of countries taking green apples from us has increased 
and, though the quantity taken by many of them is not larger, it shows that we are 
able to reach those countries, and will be able to take advantage of any increased 
demand that may arise in the future. Indeed, it is safe to say that the exports to any 
of these countries may be very largely increased if the price of apples to consumers 
were lowered and the quality of them raised. And the apple industry as a whole would 
be greatly benefited if both events were consummated. In case of an abnormally large 
crop, we have the roads opened to markets that will absorb a very large surplus. We 
are supplying Great Britain with half of her immense import, and even to the United 
States, which is our only serious competitor, we ship a quantity equal to one-fifth of 
the apples grown this year in' Nova Scotia. In winter apples we need fear neither 
competition nor the loss of our market. 


APPLE CROP OF THE UNITED STATES. 


The statistical reports of the United States for the season 1906-7 show that the 
apple crop of the United States reached nearly 60/million barrels. , Last year the 
United States crop was estimated at less than 25 millions, notwithstanding the large 
planting which is being done in some portions of the country. Upon the whole the 
apple crop is not increasing rapidly in the United States even in normal years. The 
increase, such as it is, has been almost wholly in the middle western States, growing 
apples that go into consumption under natural conditions before the New Year. Our 
winter apples have less competition than formerly except: from fruit that has to bear 
the extra cost of cold storage. 

It is possible to show you that Canada may well hope in the very near future to 
monopolize practically the whole trade in export winter apples from the continent of 
North America. The manufacturing urban population of the United States is increas- 
ing so rapidly that it would not be a matter of surprise to see them importing apples, 
especially of the winter varieties, in large quantities. 


OUR HOME MARKET. 


Our home market, however, will continue to absorb the greater portion of our 
fruit. The area of Canada suitable for growing apples is small compared with the 
total habitable territory. Therefore, we may expect, with the enormous increase in 
population in the Northwest and a more than corresponding development of manu- 
factures in the older provinces, that the market for apples, even now not well supplied, 
will increase enormously in the near future. We need, therefore, have no fears with 


reference to markets. They are assured. 
EVAPORATED APPLES. 


A reference to statistics of evaporated fruit shows that we have done very little in 
this line, and the inference is fair that considerable expansion may be expected here. 
With a total production in 1908, of 25 million barrels and an export of 1 million barrels 
of green fruit, the United States exports 35,054,763 pounds of evaporated apples. 
Canada, with a production of about ten to twelve million barrels and an export of one 
and a half million barrels of green fruit, exports only 6,939,088 pounds of evaporated 


apples. 


APPLE PRODUCING DISTRICTS. 


Commercial orchards are confined, for the most part, to the three provinces of 
Nova Scotia, Ontario and British Columbia. 


2—103 
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Nova Scotia—In Nova Scotia the industry is followed almost exclusively in the 
Annapolis, Cornwallis and Gasperaux valleys, The valley of the Avon is also a 
favoured section and some excellent orchards are being developed in Lunenburg and 
Digby counties. 


THE BENEFITS OF ORCHARDING. 


In Kings and Annapolis counties we have a most favourable opportunity of study- 
ing the beneficial effects of apple growing. The soil is not especially fertile, indeed, 
judged by western standards some of it is very poor; and yet the whole of these 
valleys are made literally to blossom asthe rose. The beauty and perfume of the,bloom 
together with the charm of landscape and climate, make this an early summer tourist 
resort. But apart from these aesthetic and incidental features, the districts where 
orcharding is followed as a specialty, constitute an interesting object lesson on the 
advantages of this industry. 


VALUE OF ORCHARD LAND. 


Land that could not be valued for any other purpose at more than $50 to $75 
per acre, and much at less than these figures, in many cases, has been planted to trees. 
The total cost for all expenses including interest on investment before the trees came 
into bearing, would not average more than $100 per acre. The revenue derived from 
an orchard in full bearing nets over all running expenses, varying according to locali- 
ties, varieties, skill, &c., from $25 per acre to $200 per acre. Of course we cannot 
expect to get the capitalized value of the orchards, because it-is worth this only to the 
man who has some skill as an orchardist and who can give the work his personal atten- 
tion. It is not worth this value to the absentee investor. But making all these deduc- 
tions we find that in the open market this land worth originally only $50 to $75 per 
acre for general purposes has risen in value when developed at a comparatively small 
cost in apple orchards two hundred, three hundred and sometimes four hundred per 
cent. 

We find that when the land was devoted to general farming alone the homes were 
isolated, and had few conveniences and too often lacked what should be considered the 
necessities of Canadian country homes. As a rule, not more than one family was 
located on each hundred acres, more or less, and consequently the advantages of social 
intercourse and of church and school privileges and of postal and transportation facili- 
ties were enjoyed only to a limited extent. The contrast is great indeed between these 
conditions and the conditions that actually prevail now in that part of the Annapolis 
and Cornwallis valleys where orcharding is made a specialty and general farming sub- 
sidiary. Fruit-growers’ homes have all the modern conveniences even to telephones 
and in some cases electric lighting. Social intercourse is easy and frequent. Public 
halls, libraries, lectures, concerts and other public entertainments are at the command 
of all. 


St. John Valley, New Brunswick.—New Brunswick has never figured as a large 
apple growing district. Nevertheless, in passing I wish to remind you that during 
the last few years the St. John Valley has shipped apples to the United States 
as well as to Great: Britain. The conditions are such that I verily believe the St. 
John Valley—that portion from St. John to the city of Fredericton—could be made 
just as profitable as an apple-growing section as the Annapolis valley. It is simply a 
matter of education, enterprise and a knowledge of the opportunities the people have 
before them. They can grow there the finest Duchess apples that can be grown anv- 
where. The Bishop Pippin grows to perfection. This is an apple which so far as its 
intrinsic merit is concerned, will compare favourably in the estimation of many with 
the McIntosh Red or the Gravenstein. 
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Ontario.—Leaving Nova Scotia and passing Quebee where they have great possi- 
bilities in the finest dessert apples, we reach the second large apple growing section 
in the central southern portion of Ontario. If we draw a line from the Ottawa 
river somewhere about Pembroke west to the Georgian bay, we may say that com- 
mercial apple-growing is possible in Ontario south of this line. The same varieties 
cannot be grown over this large area, nor would the cultural and market conditions 
be the same. Later I propose to speak more particularly of this great apple area. 


British Columbia.—The most westerly apple district is in British Columbia 
Although the quantity of fruit produced there is not yet large, indeed scarcely more 
than enough to supply their own needs, the promise is great. The enormous possibi- 
lities of fruit-growing here are only beginning to be appreciated. British Columbia is 
the one province where fruit-growing is recognized as the chief agricultural industry, 
and the intelligent enterprise shown by the provincial authorities and the owners ot 
real estate in advertising this industry, might, with advantage, be copied by Ontario 
and the maritime provinces. 

Again, in British Columbia we have a demonstration of the advantages of fruit- 
growing, and particularly apple-growing, over other lines of farming in those parts 
of the province suitable for that purpose. Mining and ranching are followed as large 
industries. One need only make a comparison between the present condition of the 
Coldstream Ranch divided into many successful fruit farms and its former condition 
as a cattle ranch, to note how desirable it is that fruit-growing should be encouraged 
to the fullest possible extent. 


MOST FAVOURED CANADIAN FRUIT SECTION. 


I do not wish to make any comparisons between provinces, but rather to show 
that wherever fruit-growing is established as a specialty there you find conditions that 
make for the highest type of citizenship with the greatest measure of prosperity and 
contentment. I am frequently aslfed where I would advise a man to go to follow this 
business with the greatest advantage. My reply, after years of study of the subject, 
is that if we do not take into consideration matters purely personal, but regard simply 
the dividend that can be made on the time, skill and capital invested, it will make 
practically no difference where he goes in the fruit-growing belt. If the prospective 
planter has little or no experience in fruit-growing, he w ill locate where he can take 
advantage of the experience of his neighbours. If he has only a little capital, he will 
begin with small fruit and a nearby market, and make large plantations as his capital 
and opportunities increase. If he has unlimited capital, he will be at no loss to invest 
it in a dozen different lines of fruit-growing as chance or his tastes may suggest. The 
conditions are so varied that the predilections of almost every one can be satisfied. 
For long keeping winter varieties of apples, there is a wide range of choice in British 
Columbia, Ontario or Nova Scotia. For the finest dessert apples the province of 
Quebec and the eastern part of Ontario cannot be excelled. For peaches, pears, grapes 
and tender fruits generally, parts of British Columbia and southern Ontario offer every 
facility. 

The fruit districts outlined in the accompanying maps (facing page 150) embrace, 
in a general way, territory as follows :— 


District No. 1—Counties north of Lake Erie. 

District No. 2.—Counties on Lake Huron and inland to York county. 

District No. 3.—Counties bordering on Lake Ontario north to Sharbot lake and 
Georgian bay. 

District No. 4.—Ottawa and St. Lawrence valleys to Lake St. Peter and south- 


western Quebec. 
District No. 5—New Brunswick with northeastern Quebec. 
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District No. 6.—Hants, Kings, Annapolis and Digby counties, Nova Scotia. 
District No. 7.—Nova Scotia not included in District 6. 
District No. 8—Prince Edward Island. 


The leading varieties of apples grown in these districts and the varieties that can 
be recommended for commercial orchards, are as follows :— 


District No. 1.—Baldwin, Spy, King, R. I. Greening, Golden Russet, Ben Dayis, 
Duchess, Fameuse (Snow), Wealthy and Blenheim. 

District No. 2.—Spy, Baldwin, King, R. I. Greening, Ben Davis, Golden Russet, 
McIntosh Red, Wealthy, Duchess and Ontario. 

District No. 8—Spy, Baldwin, Ben Davis, Stark, Golden Russet, R. I. Greening, 
Wealthy, Fameuse (Snow), and Duchess. 

District No. 4.—McIntosh Red, Wealthy, Duchess, Alexander, Fameuse (Snow), 
and Yellow Transparent. 

District No. 5.—Alexander, Fameuse (Snow), Wealthy, Duchess, Baldwin, Mc- 
Intosh, Russet, St. Lawrence, Yellow Transparent and Tetofsky. 

District No. 6.—Duchess, Gravenstein, King, McIntosh Red, Nonpareil, Golden 
Russet, Bellflower, Wealthy, Fallawater, Northern Spy, Stark and Ben Davis. 

District No. 7.—Baldwin, Gravenstein, King, Nonpareil, Spy, Wealthy, Stark, 
Ben Davis and Duchess. 

District No. 8—Spy, Ben Davis, Alexander, Wealthy, Gravenstein, Stark, Baxter, 
Duchess, Russet, Wolf River and Transparent. 


ELEMENTS OF A GOOD FRUIT LOCATION. 


Even though we admit that with equal industry, capital and skill a fruit-grower 
may do equally well financially in any one of the fruit sections, yet there is the greatest 
variety of soil and climatic conditions which must all be duly considered by the pros- 
pective planter if he would avoid serious loss and disappointment. These conditions 
depend upon latitude, altitude, proximity to large bodies of water, soil constituents, 
contour lines, rainfall and extremes of temperature. Many of the facts in connection 
with these phenomena can be obtained from reports, but the data is so complicated 
and the difficulty of estimating the value of it is so great that the only trustworthy 
guide is the observation on the spot of actual results taken in connection with the 
facts gleaned from weather reports and geological surveys. 


FRUIT DISTRICTS OF ONTARIO. 


Before you is a map of Ontario, worked out with special reference to apples but 
which serves in a crude way all commercial fruits. I have prepared maps with less 
detail for Quebec and the maritime provinces. An analysis of these fruit districts in 
detail is made for the purpose of showing the kind of information that should be 
carefully worked out, to assist the planter and perhaps be a guide for people from 
other countries who might wish to engage in fruit-growing in Canada. 

District No. 1.—In the district north of Lake Erie, marked No. 1, all the fruits 
of the temperate zone can be grown. Apples, pears, plums, peaches, cherries, apricots, 
grapes, all grow to perfection. Even figs have been grown outdoors with a little winter 
protection in Niagara district. There are vines of English ivy growing outdoors un- 
protected in Essex county for twenty years, to my knowledge. Melons, tomatoes, 
sweet potatoes and lima beans all ripen perfectly. 

The rainfall is not heavy and is evenly distributed. The prevailing soil is glacial 
clay frequently running to clay loam, and in Norfolk county and part of Elgin to a 
sand in some places very light. Once or twice during the winter the temperature will 
sink to zero or a few degrees below it. There are usually about one hundred and 
fifty frostless days or even two hundred in the case of Pelee Island. July and August 
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are usually very hot and little rain falls. September, also, is frequently warm and 
dry. After the first week in October light frosts are frequent at night, but mangles 
and other root crops are seldom injured till after the first of November. These 
conditions have a marked effect on the lines of fruit-growing that can be profitably 
followed. The hot bright weather of July, August and September ripens tomatoes, 
peaches and grapes perfectly which cannot be done in the open air in England or 
even on the coast in British Columbia. 

But I wish to speak more particularly of apples and the effect which climatic 
influence has on the industry here. The early settlers, U. E. Loyalists from the south, 
the proteges of Col. Talbot as well as the English settlers who came as the result of 
the occupation of Fort Malden, near Amherstburg, had all been used to apple orchards 
and made large plantations of their own on every clearing. The region became 
famous for its Colverts, Jenettings, Baldwins, Spys, Golden Russets and Greenings 
and continued so to the present time. But there was this difference. At first the 
early fruit glutted the limited home market, but of late years even the winter apples 
were not in demand and apple orcharding fell into disrepute. What has happened? 
Just this. The other portions of Ontario began to grow winter apples and purchasers 
found that the winter apples grown in the colder portions of Ontario kept better for 
winter use, and this gave greater satisfaction. If apples were scarce in the fall then 
there was a demand for southern apples as they could be consumed before winter. 
With this irregular demand and poor price the orchards were allowed to fall into 
neglect and the fruit rapidly deteriorated. But events move quickly in these days. 
Within the last six years two things have happened that completely change the 
situation. Cold storage transportation on steamships has been perfected and an 
extraordinary increase has taken place in the population of the northwest. These 
two events have given us two markets for our early maturing fruit, Great Britain 
and the northwest. Once more apples have become profitable in southern Ontario. 
Do you want to know how profitable? Let me give you two sample cases. The 
apples in a certain orchard of about 5 acres near Simcoe in Norfolk, sold six years 
ago for $180, just as they came from the trees. Next year the title to the land and 
orchard passed to Mr. A. Gilbertson who began to cultivate, prune, spray and thin 
the fruit and otherwise give it good culture. The revenue from tne five acres in- 
creased year by year, and last year yielded the comfortable sum of $1,500. Its total 
current expenses and interest on investment in connection with the five acres was 
less than $200. Another man in the same neighbourhood also a skilled orchardist 
but with only a few trees, made a profit of $10 per tree. These are large profits, 
sc large indeed, that beside them Standard Oil dividends appear almost trivial. 
But I assure you no facts could be better authenticated. 


But to return to our apple survey may. The hot weather of August and Sep- 
tember in District No. 1, matures the winter varieties so early that they must go 
into consumption before the new year in the natural course of things. No prudent 
merchant will buy them to store for winter use because he knows that they will not 
keep without a heavy percentage of loss. For the present there is a good market for 
them even when sold in the fall for immediate consumption. but if apples are cheap 
at any period of the year they will be cheap during November and December, just 
when the winter apples of this district are on the market. It is for this reason that 
I do not advise the planting of winter varieties in District No. 1 unless the orchar- 
dists will grow enough to justify them in putting up a cold storage warehouse. The 
people of New York State who have exactly the same conditions have done so and 
thus saved their business. It cost from 30 to 50 cents a barrel to cold store; so in 
the absence of cold storage, and considering the cost, I advise that only early apples 
be planted here. There is no necessity for sacrificing their winter apple trees. Take 
proper care of them to grow good fruit; unite the fruit growers into co-operative asso- 
ciations and use the best facilities we have now in transportation, and their profits 
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will be five times what any other branch of farming but fruit growing will yield 
them. 


MARKET FOR EARLY APPLES. 


But the demand for early apples is insistent. We have the markets of the north- 
west assured, and the markets of Great Britain are always open to us. We have not 
the fruit to supply the present demand and have not had it during the past five or 
six years that we have had the transportation facilities to reach it. Little or no 
planting of early apples is being done here, and if a beginning is made now it will 
be six to eight years before we have any crop to sell. In the meantime the markets 
will develop far more rapidly than in the past. If a million early apple trees were 
judiciously planted this spring in District No. 1 of this map, they would not come 
into bearing soon enough to supply the demand. There is no prospect that the far- 
mers and fruit growers of this section will be aroused in the near future to a proper 
sense of their opportunities. 

The only large planting of early apple trees in this district with which I am 
acquainted is one lot of a thousand trees. Even intelligent and experienced fruit 
growers in the neighbourhood held up their hands in astonishment at the audacity 
of a planter putting in a thousand trees of early apples. ‘Where will you get your 
market for all these?’ they said. It wag in vain that they were told that the market 
already existed that would absorb the product of these thousand trees in a single 
day. But this is incidental and for the purpose of showing the application of this 
fruit survey of the Province of Ontario. 


District No. 2.—Referring to the map of Ontario, the line marking the divi- 
sions between District No. 1 and No. 2 follows fairly closely the contour-line mark- 
ing an elevation of seven hundred feet above the level of the sea or somewhat less 
than two hundred’ feet above the level of Lake Erie. You will also note that in the 
central part of Ontario, including the northern part of Wellington County, the 
northern part of Waterloo County, three townships in Perth County, and a very 
large part of the County of Grey, there is a district marked No. 4. The dividing 
line between District No. 2 and this portion of District 4 follows very closely an 
elevation of one thousand feet above the level of the sea or about four hundred feet 
above the level of Lake Huron, Georgian Bay and Lake Erie. 


District No. 3.—North of Lake Ontario and including a small territory on the 
Georgian Bay is District No. 3, and north of District No, 3 is the larger part of 
District No. 4. The division between Districts 3 and 4 in the north is drawn to 
includes in District 3 the Trent river and lakes, and extends eastward as far as 
Frontenac County and to the St. Lawrence river at Kingston. 

These divisions are made with special reference to apples. Districts 2 and 3 
grow the same varieties and are specially suited for the winter varieties. I have 
made a division between 2 and 3 for other than climatic reasons. In District 2 
orchard planting began much earlier in the history of apple growing, and it became 
the custom to plant a small orchard of one to five acres on every hundred acre farm. 
In District 3 the orchard planting began.later when the export market for winter 
varieties was well established. Consequently, the planting was done with more con- 
fidence in larger orchards. The growing of winter apples became a specialty. This 
is peculiarly the district of large orchards of winter varieties. District No. 2 is 
equally good as far as soil and climate are concerned, but the prevalence of the 
small orchard rather counted against the planting for commercial purposes. A 
emall orchard is apt to be neglected, and the profits, though fairly large even in this 
neglected condition for the capital and current expenses invested, are not apt to he 
striking. Hence District 2 is an area of small orchards but fairly numerous. There 
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is no reason why the whole of Districts 2 and 3 should not be given up almost ex- 
clusively to winter apples. 


District No. 4.—As much cannot be said for District 4. This district has 
climatic conditions so severe that the winter varieties are not hardy in the tree. 
Winter varieties, such as the Greening and Baldwin to a varied degree, are usually 
somewhat tender in the tree, while the early varieties, such as the Duchess, Yellow 
Transparent and the Russian varieties generally, are very hardy in the tree. It is 
for this reason that we find the greater number of the early varieties in District 4, 
and the less favoured portions of 2 and 3; very few of them comparatively, have 
been planted in District 1. Had market considerations solely been considered this 
would have been just reversed. The early apples would have been planted in Dis- 
trict 1 and other varieties would have been consigned to Districts 2 and 3. 

I would not recommend the planting of early varieties for market purposes in 
Districts 2 and 3. These districts are peculiarly fitted for winter varieties, and if 
the advantages which they possess can be properly impressed upon the owners of 
the land, this will become ultimately the largest area of winter apples on the con- 
tinent. No other part of Canada of which we have any knowledge at present has 
the advantages of thig district. The only competitors will be in New York and the 
New England States, New York being the most formidable competitor. But New 
York State is for the most part in the same condition as District 1 in Ontario; 
their winter apples ripen too early in the fall making it absolutely necessary, to 
prevent serious loss, that they should use cold storage warehouses. This is quite 
unnecessary for Districts 2 and 3 in Ontario for the winter apple trade as carried 
on at the present time. 


The apples, for instance, in the County of Huron and in the County of North- 
umberland, to take them as samples of the whole district, ripen from the middle to 
the end of October, just before the cold weather of the fall sets in. In fact, it is a 
matter of anxiety frequently with the orchardist to get sufficient maturity on the 
tree and yet not leave the apples until there is danger of serious freezing in the fall. 
When the apples are picked in this district and placed in ordinary storehouses, they 
go practically into a natural cold storage. The doors and windows and ventilators 
are opened during the night, when the temperature falls below the freezing point, 
cooling the fruit and the interior of the warehouse. The doors and windows are 
closed again if the day promises to be warm; and when cold weather sets in perman- 
ently they have simply to be protected from the outside cold which can be admitted 
as required through ventilators to keep the apples practically in cold storage until 
the first of March. 

This condition has been taken advantage of more particularly in the counties 
of Durham and Northumberland. At Colborne, a comparatively small village, there 
are nine warehouses, giving a total capacity of somewhat less than a hundred thou- 
sand barrels. Brighton, a few miles further east, has seven warehouses with a 
capacity for fifty thousand barrels; and Trenton has also several warehouses of the 
same kind, all catering to the winter apple trade. But in addition to this nearly 
every town along the north shore of Lake Ontario has one or more warehouses, all 
used for storing winter apples. The conditions are such that the apples can be 
picked and roughly graded, placed in barrels without pressing and stored until the 
winter months when they are re-packed. All defective and below grade apples are 
rejected and the barrels, properly pressed, are sent forward during the winter to the 
markets of Great Britain. 

From the fact that the growers of this district do not need cold storage to com- 
mand the markets for winter apples at this season, it is readily seen that they have 
an advantage of the extra cost of cold storage in other districts growing winter 
apples. This cost can be placed roughly at from 25 to 50 cents per barrel. It needs 
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no further demonstration to show that, when the price of winter apples falls to the 
mere cost of production, the growers of Districts 2 and 3 have an advantage of the 
cost of cold storage, which as I have said is from 25 to 50 cents per barrel. This 
virtually insures the trade in winter apples to this part of North America. There 
are, indeed, a few small sections of the New England States and part of New York 
State where the conditions are somewhat similar, but there are no large areas where 
it can be followed to the extent it can here; and it is by no means hazardous to pre- 
dict that these Districts 2 and 3 pwill ultimately be the great winter apple growing 
district of North America. 

Permit me a word here of explanation that the lines which are drawn separating 
the different fruit districts are by no means to be considered as marking off at con- 
tiguous points great differences in climatic condition. As a matter of fact, there are 
no definite dividing lines between any two sections. District No. 1 insensibly fades 
into District No. 2; and District No. 2 joins by imperceptible degrees District No. 4. 
Thus it is quite possible that within District No. 2, as it is marked upon the map, 
may be found conditiions credited to District No. 1. Indeed it may be mentioned 
specifically that in the neighborhood of Sarnia and, generally, near the shore of Lake 
Huron, the climatic and soil conditions are such that it approaches very nearly the 
conditions of District No. 1. Several large peach orchards are bearing quite success- 
fully along this coast and it is an exceedingly favourable district for plums. So, 
too, in District No. 4, especially along the valleys of the Beaver and Saugeeen in 
Grey and of the Maitland further South, there are many localities where winter apples 
may be grown quite successfully. Indeed, some peaches as fine as anyone could wish 
to eat are grown in the Beaver Valley in the county of Grey. But of necessity any 
such map making as this must be done in general terms and the exceptions will have 
to be noted by themselves, 

I have no hesitation in saying that I would not recommend the attempt to grow 
Greenings and Baldwins within the borders of the district marked No. 4. Occasionally 
an orchard of such varieties may succeed; almost always they would grow for a few 
years quite successfully and may arrive even at a bearing age. Then in all probability, 
after ten or twelve years of careful attention, a hard year, such as we had in 1903-4, 
would come and the whole orchard would be destroyed. The orchard in connection 
with the Ontario Agricultural College at Guelph has had the most skillful care and 
every attention which could be bestowed upon trees, and yet the Horticulturist has not 
succeeded in establishing an orchard of Baldwins, Greenings or Spies, though there 
are occasional trees that will attest the fact that they are ‘almost hardy’ in that 
section. Thousands of dollars have been wasted on nursery stock in those counties in 
the elevated portion of Ontario in the vain endeavour to establish these tender winter 
varieties. 

Nevertheless District 4 is not out of the apple district, nor do I believe that the 
industry need be less profitable in this district, growing the very best of dessert apples, 
than in Districts 2 and 3, growing winter apples, or in District 1. growing early 
apples.District 4 includes, besides the elevated portions of the counties of Wellington, 
Waterloo, Perth and Grey, the Eastern portion of the Province between the St. 
Lawrence and the Ottawa rivers. The trees here must be very hardy. Fortunately 
we have that feature in such excellent varieties as the Fameuse, McIntosh Red, Wolfe 
River, Alexander and Wealthy. These are all dessert apples and some of them, such 
as the Fameuse and McIntosh Red are, perhaps, the best dessert apples grown. The 
highest priced apple upon the Ottawa market last year was the McIntosh Red. It is 
not too much to say that the market has never yet been filled with this apple. I need 
say nothing of the Fameuse (Snow); its virtues are well known. 


CONDITIONS OF MARKETING DESSERT APPLES. 


The advantage which District 4 has in growing these varieties is that they grow 
here firmer in texture, standing shipping much better than when grown further 
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south. They also ripen somewhat later and come upon the market at a better season. 
They can also at the present time be harvested and marketed without the aid of any 
cold storage facilities other than we already have, but it is very desirable for the 
proper carrying on of any large trade in these apples that cold storage should be 
provided at the point of production. It is also essential that these varieties, appeal- 
ing as they do directly and distinctly to the public as a dessert fruit and being 
somewhat tender to handle, should be wrapped in paper and carefully packed in 
boxes. If this is done, there is no reason to believe otherwise than that orcharding 
could be carried on in this district with as much success as in any other part of 
Ontario. 

Indeed, that this is so has been demonstrated already. Mr. Harold Jones of 
Maitland has a small orchard of four acres of Fameuse. This orchard usually 
yields him from $400 to $800 per annum. Mr. A. D. Harkness of Irena, has a large 
orchard of these varieties, and, with no advantage as far as soil, climate or location 
are concerned, is gathering returns quite comparable to those yielded by orchards 
in other parts of Ontario. This but carries out the assertion which I made to you 
that as far as profits are concerned, it does not matter which part of the Canadian 
fruit belt is selected for orcharding. 


ORCHARDING AND DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION. 


Before leaving the map of Ontario, I would like to give an illustration showing 
how apple growing may have a very effectual bearing on the problem of the distri- 
bution of the population. As a Dominion official it is not for me to have any pre- 
judices as to how the population is distributed. I am equally bound to report faith- 
fully facts as I observe them, leaving it to others to draw conclusions and take 
action. 

North Middlesex is situated as you see in District No. 2 of this map. I was 
quite familiar with the district in the neighborhood of Ailsa Craig forty or forty- 
five years ago just as the primeval forests were being cleared away. Long years 
since the original log houses have been replaced with substantial structures, frame 
or brick, built when each hundred acres was occupied by a farmer and hig family 
engaged in mixed farming. Since that time a very marked change has taken place, 
the exact causes for which it might be hard to explain. The land is eminently suited 
for any kind of ordinary farm crop and particularly for apples. On visiting the 
neighbourhood recently I found that many of these farm houses were unoccupied 
and the farms are given up in most cases to grazing, for which I am bound to say 
they could get no better land. Instead of each hundred acres supporting a family, 
now large blocks of land are held by single individuals, all of whom are engaged 
in fattening cattle. One grazier has control of fifteen hundred acres. I inquired 
minutely as to the number of men he employed. It is reported to me that he keeps: 
one man by the year and hires a few men occasionally to fix fences or for other 
purposes, but these are only employed for a few days at a time in the spring. This 
man is only one of several engaged in the same line of work. And what is the 
result? The district is being practically depopulated. The farm houses are going 
te decay. The village merchants find their trade gone. One school that formerly 
employed five teachers now employs only three; and generally things look as if 
there had been a decline. This, however, is not because the business of grazing is 
not carried on properly. Jn fact no finer breed of cattle will be found in anv part of 
Canada, and the district has the reputation of sending the very best grade of fat 
cattle to the British market. 

But how about the Jand?—Has it increased or decreased in value? Some idea of 
this ean be obtained from the rentals which are being paid. because much of this 
land is not owned by the cattlemen but rented. The usual rental is $2 per acre. 
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Capitalize this at a fair rate of interest and the present value of the land is about $40 
per acre, certainly not more than $50. Now compare this with the conditions we will 
see in the neighbourhood of Ingersoll, where the land is no better, but where they are 
making the growing of apples a greater feature in farm work, even if they are not 
making a specialty of it. As a matter of fact even here the farmers do not appreciate 
the value of orcharding as they should and, though they are getting fair returns from 
their orchards under any circumstances, yet they are neglecting their orchards almost 
universally. 

Some of these neglected orchards have been rented by a shrewd farmer who for- 
merly made a specialty of dairying but who, being a good bookkeeper, soon found that 
he was getting exceptionally large returns from his orchard. He conceived the idea 
of offering the owners of these neglected orchards a rental for them, The rent varies 
slightly but in no cases falls below $15 per acre, running at about $20 for the most 
part. If we capitalize this as we did the rent for the grazing land in North Middle- 
sex, we find that it places the value of the orchard land at something between $400 
and $500 per acre. It is true the original cost for the orchard was something more 
than for the grazing land, but the capital invested in the orchard over the grazing 
land is certainly not more than $100 so that even deducting the original investment, 
we have the value of orchards at eight or ten times that of grazing land. 

The difference is not in the original quality of the land, not in the climatie con- 
ditions, because these are good in both cases; the difference is in the use to which the 
land is put. If it is put to grazing it is worth $50 per acre; if it is put to orcharding 
it is worth from $300 to $500 per acre. The natural conclusion would be that grazing 
should not be followed in this district and that orcharding should. As a matter of 
fact, the grazier must have cheap land to compete with his finished product in the 
markets of the world; and he must either move out to where the land is cheap as, 
for instance, in the great North West, or he must make the land cheap where he is, 
as has been done in this district to which I refer. 

To show that the rent which was paid for the orchards in the neighbourhood of 
Ingersoll was not above the average, I might refer you to the rent paid by Mr. 
Tweddle for medium or neglected orchard in the neighbourhood of Fruitland in 
Wentworth County. Mr. Tweddle adopted a plan similar to that adopted by Mr. 
Harris in the neighbourhood of Ingersoll, and he paid about the same rental or a 
little less as the orchards near Fruitland were perhaps not quite so good as those near 
Ingersoll, but in no case did the rental fall below $15 per acre. 


THE SELLING PRICE OF ORCHARDS. 


I quote these actual instances of the rental of orchard lands so as to fix the 
value which is placed upon the orchard land by a process that appears to find favour 
at least with the loan societies. It would be quite easy to fix it also by the selling 
value of the orchards in full production. Taking this method, I may refer you to 
several sales of orchard land that have taken place in Northumberland county, 
where the value of orchards is being appreciated; orchards in full bearing have 
changed hands at figures from $200 to $400 per acre. But orchards by themselves 
in full bearing very rarely change hands, and where orchards are sold with a part 
of a general farm, usually the orchard is not appreciated at its full value; first, 
because the owner is usually a poor bookkeeper and does not know what are really 
the money makers and so lumps it with the rest of the farm. The buyer is in a 
somewhat similar position and frequently gets more value in a ten acre orchard 
than in the remaining 90 acres, though he probably estimates it at a comparatively 
trifling value. : 

REVENUE FROM ORCHARDS. 


The third method is by computing the revenue derived from the orchards just 
as they are being worked by the owners at the present time. The fruit division sent 
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out a schedule to about three thousand owners of orchards, large and small, well 
cared for and neglected. The result was, of course, extremely interesting. Many of 
the orchards, as was to be expected, were valued as the source of the fruit for the 
family and the surplus fruit that grew upon the trees was not sold to advantage. 
These in a few cases were an actual bill of expense to the owners. Perhaps 30 per 
cent of the orchards were given little or no care, but were not actually abused. They 
usually yielded from $25 to $75 per acre net profit. A second grade of orchards 
better cultivated, pruned and perhaps sprayed, yielded from $50 to $100 per acre net 
profit over expenses. Skilful orchardists were making from $100 to $300 per acre, 
and a small percentage having special care and perhaps special natural advantages 
and a special class of customers, have made from $400 to $800 per acre clear of all 
expenses. $400 per acre, therefore, is almost, if not quite, the minimum price for 
orchards of good varieties and well cared for, and many orchards could not be bought 
for twice the amount. It will be readily seen, therefore, that if we consider simply 
the permanent value of the land in orcharding and the value of the land for graz- 
ing purposes, the value is enormously in favour of the orchard land. If we consider 
the revenue derived from the orchards by practiced and skilled orchardists, compared 
with the revenue which can be derived from an equal investment in grazing, the 
investment is very much more in favour of orcharding. If we will consider the 
number of people which will oceupy the land again we have the balance infinitely 
in favour of orcharding. It is, therefore, a very plain and elementary truth, that 
if a certain district of this country such as has been marked upon this map as No. 
2 and No. 3, has great natural advantages for orcharding such as are not enjoyed 
by territory lying outside of this belt, it is an economical blunder of the worst sort 
to devote it, of all things, to grazing; an industry essential indeed, but subsidiary 
except where land is cheap and where it cannot for the present at least, be pnt to 
more remunerative purposes. 


THE SOCIAL SIDE OF FRUIT GROWING. 


But this is considering only the financial side of it. Socially, the blunder is per- 
haps worse. Primarily, the aim and object of society is not to accumulate wealth 
except simply as a means to an end. A much more important object is to bring abeut 
conditions such as will tend to the greatest degree of health, moral, spiritual and 
intellectual and by this the greatest happiness and consequently the highest develov- 
ment that our country is capable of. When you consider, therefore this side of 
orcharding we must acknowledge the very great value of it. It avoids the extreme 
isolation that we have in the case of grazing where so few people are occupied upon 
the land that social advantages cannot be enjoyed. The establishment of schools, 
churches, good roads, proper sanitary conditions and all the other features that come 
as the result of a model social organization, are physical impossibilities. On the other 
hand, the evils of overcrowding which we have in the case of manufacturing towns 
and cities, with all the evils of the apartment house, the flat the tenement slums 
and the sweat shops are entirely avoided. Orchardists are sufficiently numerous in 
any particular district to render all modern conveniences possible; but they have 
still so much of seclusion, that the virtues of home life can be cultivated while yet 
enjoying all the blessings of fresh air, outdoor exercise, sunshine in plenty and a 
physical condition of the very highest order. Not least among the advantages of 
orcharding is the fact that it strikes the happy medium between work for head and 
hand. It gives ample scope for a very varied type of intellectual labour in con- 
junction with all the physical powers, and so comes as near the ideal life as appears 
possible at the beginning of this 20th century. 
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WHAT FRUIT GROWING HAS DONE FOR NIAGARA DISTRICT. 


It would be rather a severe test to be asked to point to actual instances where 
these ideas have been carried into realization. Nevertheless, there are examples to 
which reference can be made with some degree of confidence. Niagara district in 
Ontario and parts of the Annapolis valley have been engaged in orcharding long 
enough to have developed something like normal conditions in this industry. And 
what do we find? The district from Hamilton to Niagara river that is given up to 
orcharding, has become so famous for its home possibilities that its value as orchard- 
ing land will soon likely be surpassed by its value for residence purposes for those, 
who, having accumulated as much of this world’s goods as they care for, wish to 
retire to some ideal spot where they can enjoy the remainder of their life to the 
fullest extent. The convenient railway system cannot, of course, be attributed to 
this particular branch of industry. Nevertheless, it has helped to swell the dividends 
of the railroads beyond that of any other equal length of the system in the Dominion. 
The trolley cars may be set down directly to this industry and these give communica- 
tion with the large cities at intervals of a few minutes at all times. Almost every 
house is supplied with a telephone which, together with the telegraph, place them in 
communication with the whole of the province. The water supply and the sanitary 
conditions will compare well with that of the model cities upon the continent; and 
in culture and intelligence a comparison would not be unfair with the best that is to 
be found in any group of population. 


APPLES AND PROSPERITY. 


Practically the same condition, somewhat modified, is to be found in the Anna- 
polis valley, Nova Scotia, and it is a fair inference that if the fruit-growing capacity 
of the districts which I have outlined upon the Ontario map, were developed along 
lines corresponding with their natural advantages, a marvellous change would take 
place in the province which is even now regarded by its inhabitants as the premier 
province of the Dominion. Fruit growing has not been followed long enough in 
British Columbia to develop normal conditions there. Everything indicates that an 
equally desirable growth is taking place there which in the near future will make it 
a demonstration of what the fruit-growing industry can do to develop and maintain 
superior social and industrial conditions. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY FUNDAMBNTAL. 


. I have made a comparison between orcharding and ranching. It may possibly 
be well to explain that I do this in no spirit of depreciation of animal husbandry. 
On the contrary, | have upon various occasions and do now warn orchardists, that 
animal husbandry is a permanent feature of orcharding under normal conditions. 
The fertility of the land cannot year after year and century after century be main- 
tained, except upon the basis of a certain number of animals being kept for each 
acre cultivated, and I am, therefore, quite in sympathy with every movement for 
the improvement of our live stock and it gives me pleasure to say that the breeders 
of North Middlesex, and especially the Short Horned Breeders’ Association, whose 
president is a member of this committee and is present with us today, has done a 
most valuable work in placing Canada in the very front in the work of developing 
this highest type of beef animal. The criticism that I would make js that we ar< 
rot following economical lines in devoting a tract of country to an industry requir- 
ing cheap land, when nature has marked it out as specially fitted for an industry 
that will make land extremely valuable; that we are putting one or two men on fif- 
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teen hundred acres where it is desirable and quite possible to put two or three 
families on every one hundred acres; that we are devoting the best of apple land to 
grazing when we have millions of acres now unoccupied that might most easily be 
first occupied for grazing purposes, while the people who will occupy this northwest 
grazing land are intensely interested that we should grow more and better apples 
where they can be grown, in order to supply them with this luscious fruit. 


A BROADER CULTURE NEEDED. 


Naturally the question arises how to bring about this consumption so devoutly to 
be wished. Speaking generally, the solution comes through a broader and better 
education of our farmer, and for that matter all citizens, and a wider diffusion of 
knowledge of our natural conditions and resources by the general public. There 
are, however, many partial remedies, many palliatives and expedients that can be 
recommended for immediate application. The process of education is slow and 
must be taken step by step. 


CO-OPERATIVE FRUIT ASSOCIATIONS. 


Nothing in the development of recent times in agriculture in Canada would 
do so much to improve the conditions of existing orchards and ensure the intelligent 
planting of more of them as a systematic campaign in favour of local co-operative 
fruit associations. 

The first of these associations, in an imperfect form, was established in Ontario 
ten or twelve years ago. Since that time they have been growing slowly until today 
we have between thirty and forty in successful operation, three in Nova Scotia and 
about fifteen in British Columbia. It is needless to say that they have not all been 
successful. For its suecessful operation there should be fairly intellgent member- 
ship. Ignorant, jealous-minded, narrow-viewed and selfish men cannot co-operate. 
Even though we have all the virtues of the passive order, such as honesty, industry, 
suayity, frugality and temperance, it is not enough; in addition to this we must 
have an intelligent, active, public-spirited leader before we can secure a successful 
organization. Nevertheless, the movement is growing and the people are ready and 
willing to co-operate, but scarcely know how or where to begin. 


CO-OPERATION COMPARATIVELY EASY IN APPLE SELLING. 


It is interesting to note that the apple industry may be of very great assistance 
to the other agricultural occupations by being the means through which the co-opera- 
tive spirit can be developed among Canadian farmers. If it did nothing more than 
this it would be well worth all the effort put into it. 


The Forest Assocration.—Perhaps I cannot do better to convince you of the im- 
portance and value of this than give you the results attained by one or two of the 
associations and the effect which they have had upon the immediate neighbourhood. 
I referred at some length a few minutes ago to the agricultural conditions in North 
Middlesex. A few miles west of this is the town of Forest in the county of Lambton. 
Here the soil and climatic conditions, as you wlll readily understand, are practically 
identical with those of Middlesex; but it will be interesting to make a comparison 
between the income derived by forty farmers and their families on forty different 
farms devoted to general farming with orcharding as a specialty, and the income from 
the same quantity of land in the neighbourhood of Ailsa Craig devoted to grazing. 
The Forest Association owes its origin, and very largely its successful operation, to 
the intelligence and public spirit of Mr. D. Johnson, a farmer near Forest who has 
an orchard of twenty-five acres. By his skill and tact he has held this organization 
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together through good years and bad years, until I believe it has reached the point 
where it can go on and prosper without him. This is the ideal condition of things. 
The very essence of co-operation is to help people to help themselves. We should not 
delay organization in any particular neighbourhood until every man if fully educated 
up to the point where he could be a leader. The organization should begin as soon 
as possible and the work afterwards would be the means of developing the members. 
Thus the movement -in a short time would not depend upon one or two in a neigh- 
bourhood. Jt would as far as intelligence, tact and experience is concerned soon be 
wholly independent of any particular individual. The Forest Organization had no 
particular advantages. The orchards, when the organization first began, were neither 
better nor worse than are thousands of orchards existing in Ontario. The material 
out of which an organization could be made was not, I believe, above the average, 
and for this reason the results are particularly gratifying. 

As you are aware, in the year 1907, there were serious losses experienced by apple 
operators and inexperienced apple growers in the matter of selling their stock, and 
upon the whole it is doubtful whether the average grower realized more than one 
dollar a barrel for apples. Do not be shocked at this, because I can assure you that 
even if apples never realized more than a dollar a barrel on the trees, they would still 
pay better than any other farm product, except fruit commonly grown on Canadian 
farms. Nevertheless, by their better organization they secured for their patrons fully 
fifty cents a barrel above the average obtained by other growers in the same county. 
In the past year they have secured over $2 per barrel for the seven or eight thousand 
barrels that they have handled; but even the extra price which they have secured for 
their members is a small part of the benefits which have accrued from co-operation. 
This large total of seven thousand barrels would not have been secured had it not 
been for the moral suasion of the organization, which induced the members to spray, 
prune and take care of their orchards properly. 


CO-OPERATION IMPROVES QUALITY AND QUANTITY. 


Indeed, the largest gain accruing as the result of co-operation is, I think, in this 
zase, the increased quantity of crop and the superior quality. Upon this point par- 
ticularly I wish to dwell. Having immediate charge of the enforcement of the Fruit 
Marks Act, I naturally attach considerable value to any aids which can be summoned 
to assist in the work, and I have no hesitation in saying that co-operative associa- 
tions are worth far more than inspectors beyond a limited number. Indeed, there 
would be little use for inspectors at all in the apple business if the growers were all 
as thoroughly organized as the Forest Association is. Our inspectors made many 
examinations of the pack going out from the Forest Association and in no ease did 
they report them wrong. This is direct evidence of the excellence of their pack. 
The indirect evidence comes from letters to the Fruit Division from private indivi- 
duals who have purchased this stock and who, while condemning Ontario apples 
generally, do not fail to make an exception of the pack of the co-operative associa- 
tions where they have had an opportunity of sampling them. 


Chatham (Kent Co.) Association—tI should also like to direct attention to the 
Chatham Association farther south in the county of Kent. This is one of the older 
associations where the organization is thoroughly established and where the good 
work has been apparent for many years. For reasons which I have urged elsewhere, 
the apple industry was in a precarious condition in the county of Kent a few years 
ago. The growers, individually, were unable to cope with the difficulties that con- 
fronted them. They did not appreciate the changes which are so rapidly taking 
place in our Canadian life. Many of the orchardists in Kent county, I regret to say, 
are still doubtful whether orcharding pays or not. 

At this point an organization was established in Chatham with Mr. W. D. A. 
Ross as manager. Mr. Ross, unlike Mr. Johnson, of Forest, is not a large fruit grower. 
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In fact, his main business is altogether in another line, though his interests are iden- 
tical with the fruit-growers’ interests. With more than ordinary intelligence, with 
very great patience and with a public spirit that deserves much more recognition 
than it is likely to get, he has held this association together until it now numbers 
nearly seventy members. The output runs up into about twenty carloads of green 
fruit, one car of evaporated waste and about a thousand cases of evaporated apples. 
The returns this year have probably yielded within a few cents of $2 per barrel on 
all apples handled. This association comes well south into the tender fruit district 
and they are working at a disadvantage by not having a proper cold storage system. 
But notwithstanding the lack of a cold storage plant they have succeeded in giving 
general satisfaction even with early and tender fruit and have so managed affairs as 
to have very few losses; very little fruit going to waste. 


THE EVAPORATOR SAVES FRUIT AND IMPROVES THE GRADE. 


In order to ship a higher grade of apple, they have put in an evaporating plant 
which has been increased in size this year, and will be doubled next year. Thus the 
evaporator gives them a chance to discard all defective fruit and fruit too mature 
for shipping. This material is just in the finest condition for evaporated stock and 
in consequence they are able to realize almost green fruit prices for this second 
grade stock, which would under other circumstances be waste stock. I direct par- 
ticular attention to this feature of the organization. Jt is very true that only three 
or four of the co-operative associations have established evaporators in connection 
with their business. This is because the Canadians are so unfamiliar with co-opera- 
tion that they cannot be readily induced like the Danish farmers to put money into 
co-operative ventures of this sort. But the idea is growing and I confidently expect 
as the organizations become better known that an evaporating plant will be con- 
sidered an essential feature of every apple association. It ig not too much to say 
that if the waste apples that might with reasonable care be utilized for evaporating 
stock were saved, the revenue from the Canadian orchard could be nearly doubled. 
The Chatham Association people were able to increase their returns by one-third 
through the evaporator. But still further improvement in this respect will take 
place in the future. The plant is not yet large enough to take care promptly of all 
the stock that is offered, and nowithstanding the splendid arrangements of last year 
the hot weather spoiled a large quantity of apples that would have been good eva- 
porated stock. 


Norfolk County Association.—Another association that does most excellent 
work is located at Simcoe, Norfolk county. In none of the associations is the result 
of individual effort more noticeable than here. The manager, Mr. James Johnston, 
js the life and soul of the association. Without him it is doubtful whether the 
association would have been formed, and it is certain that it would not have been 
carried on so vigorously nor extended its operations over so large an area. They 
are engaged wholly on barrelled apples and have secured some phenomenal prices 
as the result of careful grading and excellent packing. 


CO-OPERATION ENCOURAGES SPRAYING. 


Perhaps the feature of Mr. Johnston’s work that stands out most markedly is 
the value of a co-operative organization for educational purposes. Simcoe is in 
District No. 1, where we have in a degree all the effects of an early and long season 
with a comparatively warm summer. The codling moth is perfectly at home here. 
In all probability the larve are developed continuously throughout the summer. 
Apple scab is very much in evidence and, generally, all orchard pests find a congenial 
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habitat. As a result, apple orchards that are not sprayed are usually almost un- 
marketable. Mr. Johnston has entered upon a vigorous crus2de in favour of spray- 
ing and better care of orchards generally among his patrons, and has succeeded so 
well that the Simcoe Association ship probably one-half of all the No. 1 apples leay- 
ing Norfolk, although the number of orchards controlled by them is an exceedingly 
sma'l fraction of the total number of apple trees in the county. The result has been, 
that not only has the cooking and dessert quality of the apples materially increased 
but even the keeping qualities are much better. It will thus be seen that the advan- 
tages here are not of that selfish order that accrue to one individual or class of 
individuals. The consuming public as well as the producers are deriving a great 
benefit from this association. 


The St. Catharines Association—The largest association is that at St. Cathar- 
ines. This association has been particularly fortunate in having at its head a num- 
ber of energetic and public spirited men who have succeeded most admirably in organ- 
izing the small growers that have always made fruit growing a specialty in this dis- 
trict. The work was perhaps all the harder from the fact that these growers have 
been able to make a guod living working individually. It was necessary to overcome 
the disinclination that such men have of changing a condition of things that is not 
altogether bad for something yet untried. The association had to work against sey- 
eral fruit dealers who made a business of buying fruit locally and supplying special 
customers. 

The present manager, Mr. Robert Thompson, has been connected with the asso- 
ciation since its inception in a modified form in 1898. It does not at all detract from 
the good work done by others to say that to him belongs the credit of making this 
the largest co-operative fruit association in the Dominion, and one of the best man- 
aged. The membership is now three hundred. The turnover approaches the hundred 
thousand dollar mark. The bad debts are also a vanishing quantity and not a cent 
has been misappropriated. The financial benefits that can be definitely calculated 
reach at least 20 per cent of the turnover of each member and in the aggregate 
amount to thousands of dollars. But the benefits are not confined to the members. 
The general public directly and indirectly have benefited probably quite as much as 
the members, and all are willing to concede these extraordinary results to the unsel- 
fish and unremitting efforts of the manager. Mr. Thompson, in the tangible form 
of this association, has founded a claim to a place among the most honoured of Cana- 
dian citizens. 

The growth of the association was at first fairly slow, and it was not until the 
advantages of co-operation were many times demonstrated that they succeeded in 
securing the almost universal confidence of the growers. Even yet the association 
has to contend with the subtle ways of the selling agents, who are continually endea- 
vouring to poison the minds of the co-operative patrons and who do not scruple to 
misrepresent the quality of their own goods as well as disparage the advantages of 
dealing through the association. These agents do not hesitate even to attack the 
motives of the co-operative leaders, and nothing but the most straightforward and 
democratic management could have succeeded in keeping the organization together 
against the opposition of powerful manufacturing combinations and the sinister in- 
sinuatons of their agents. 


FRUIT GROWERS, ORGANIZED VS. BASKET MAKERS. 


The season of 1907 demonstrated most satisfactorily the advantages of thorough 
organization of the fruit growers. The association wished to place a large order for 
baskets. The basket makers asked $33 per thousand for this particular size. This 
was considered too high a price, and all the available factories were approached with a 
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view of getting a lower figure; but the same price was quoted by each. It became 
evident that the basket makers had an ‘understanding’ with regard to price. The 
result was that the co-operative association placed an order in the United States, 
and although they were obliged to pay a heavy duty upon a price higher than was 
actually paid for the goods, they succeeded in securing their baskets at a reduction of 
nearly $8 per thousand. This was evidently the first time the basket manufacturers 
were opposed to an organization as powerful as their own and they appreciated that 
a new condition of things had arisen. They became amenable to the power conferred 
by co-operation, and as a consequence the St. Catharines Association will this year 
place an order for a million baskets with Canadian basket makers at a saving of about 
$4 per thousand over the price that was originally asked by the basket makers and, of 
course, ‘at a very large saving over the price that the basket makers could afford to 
sell to individual growers. The saving on this one item alone would, in all pro- 
bability, pay the running expenses of the association. 

To show the extent to which this association is furnishing its members with 
supplies, I submit the following schedule of the supplies handled by the St. Catharines 
Cold Storage Company during the season of 1908. 


ASO Meonapepasketsn 20 ak. et ae. 600 00 
FOO elateasketse. she te ee ee 2 12/000-00 
AUOM benny enatece est ie oo. hat eae ae iy Rete at 140 00 : 
ee ec re SO le tensor 0d 
BOO mapole, DONCS aeons et 1000! 00 
S000 pean boxes: 7 2. Ee RR Mech sant re an mer 450 00 
1,500 pkgs. basket etter: Co Sa re intr, 210 00 
Dare Spray UNAS. se. Deen ie eee tas 130 00 
55 hand spray pumps amd accessories.. .. ...... 1,100 00 
OOP Omerubbers NOSC htc uae te ee ee 200 00 
HOO dbssarsenate oF leadscas: feta ce ae. 64 700 00 
DOs cowennrise STGCNN Na ee yer an a as 70 00 
HOWOO ss shilnerstonesn a.) Mose cee ere 575 00 
140,000 “ sulphur No. 1 ond Rblied eae eae 2,100.00 
SOMO ch amiUnlate 201, POLASD at 0% i. sa es 180.00 
ROOM ace MIpratew Ot SOdM ac. nc ee ce cae 27.00 
GOMOO” Ae loonaves ener ae ROS ea Sa es 840.00 
Oe eer mide tuyere et ate 100.00 
SOO orape iwinen a a i a 50.00 
T2000) jomislas Wnnaav) 5 cee ree Seer 240.00 
33 bbls. prepared ae oad sutsibne a ee 396.00 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 


Q. What is the price of tue sulphur and for what is it used 2 

A. It is obtained for $1.33 per hundred lbs. in carload lots. The individual 
farmer going to buy it in small quantities would probably pay four to five cents a 
pound. Sulphur has now become a very important item in the list of articles used 
on the fruit farm. Combined with lime it forms the lime and sulphur mixture that 
is a specific for nearly all the insect and fungus pests that can be attacked in a der- 
mant condition. It is applied just before the leaves appear in the spring. Another 
very large item is commercial fertilizers. This is likely to be a larger iten still in 
the near future. 

In few articles is the chance for deception greater than in commercial fer- 
tilizers. Only the expert knows whether value is being received in the ease of eom- 
mercial fertilizers and tens of thousands of dollars are being lost every year to far- 
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mers through the frauds perpetrated in this article. The value of co-operative asso- 
ciations is demonstrated here. A few weeks ago the manager of this association was 
placing a very large order for a fertilizer. Prices were submitted by the representa- 
tives of different selling firms. The manager asked for samples of the material. 
These samples were submitted to the Dominion analyst and on the results obtained 
from him the order was given at a probable gain to the association of many hundreds 
of dollars. This would have been an impossibility if the fruit growers had worked: 
individually. They would not and could not have gone to the expense, individually, 
of having an analysis made, and even if that were possible they could not have gone 
to the expense of paying the extra cost of seeing that the delivered article agreed 
with the sample. 


MECHANICS AND FRUIT GROWING. 


One of the features in the history of the co-operative association at St. 
Catharines deserves special mention. St. Catharines, owing to the power that is 
developed by the Welland canal, is the centre of a large manufacturing dis- 
trict. Many of the labourers in the mills and factories in the neighbour- 
hood have noted the successes attending the efforts of the fruit growers. 
A large number of them have extended their fruit growing experiments from 
the gardens about their cottages, by purchasing tracts of land in the immediate 
neighbourhood of the factories and planting these to fruit. Later they have left the 
factory and depend now solely upon fruit growing as an occupation. There is no. 
better evidence that fruit growing in these large areas suited by soil and climatic 
conditions, is likely to bring back to the land a great many men who would otherwise 
have spent their lives at the less remunerative aud unhealthy work of a factory hand. 
Naturally this has had an effect upon the price of land, which has almost doubled in 
the neighbourhood of St. Catharines. Of course, this will not be a matter of regret 
to those who have tracts of land for sale, but economically it illustrates the wide- 
spread influence of the co-operative movement. In this case the land owners have, 
perhaps, never appreciated the true source of the increased value of their lands, 
Even the merchants would be at a loss to account for the prosperity in which they 
are sharing. The transportation companies appreciate the increased business and 
are now giving much better facilities than were offered in the old days of haphazard 


shipments by individuals. 


CO-OPERATION AND COLD STORAGE. 


The St. Catharines Association have also demonstrated most conclusively the 
value of cold storage in connection with the fruit-growing industry. They have a 
concrete insulated cold storage warehouse with mechanical refrigeration which is 
used almost exclusively as an adjunct to fruit growing. They make no attempt to! 
hold ordinary fruit products out of season. They use it simply to keep fruit in good 
order which the conditions of the market or transportation facilities make it neces- 
sary to hold for a few days. It is used very largely, too, for the purpose of holding 
over fruit from Saturday to meet Monday’s market in the large cities and towns of 
Ontario. It is used also in holding fruit until it can be utilized by the local canning 
factories. Of course, the pre-cooling of fruit intended for long shipments, is a fea- 
ture that is likely to be used in the future to a greater extent than in the past, and 
when properly done will probably ensure the safe shipment of the very best tender 
fruits to all parts of the Northwest. Any one who is anxious to understand the 
advantages of co-operation cannot do better than visit the St. Catharines Association 
and see in the thousand and one ways how great a boon this movement is when pro- 
perly applied. 
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The managers of these successful co-operative associations are true apostles of a 
code of business morals all too rare in the English-speaking world. To achieve 
such results as they have, something more than ‘common honesty’ was required. 
Had they adopted the ordinary ‘business is business’ standard of conscience that 
has created our ‘merchant princes’ and ‘Napoleons of finance, they might have 
appropriated, without a word of reproach from others, the large surpluses which 
have been distributed by co-operative methods among those, who earned them. Con- 
sciously or unconsciously but literally they have practiced the golden rule. Too 
often I think many of us have been content to admire it on occasion and commend 
it to others. They have literally obeyed the injunction: ‘The husbandman that 
laboreth shall be the first partaker of the fruits.’ The philanthropy of the modern 
business world would be more considerable or at least more cautious. It would 
‘muzzle the ox that treadeth out the corn,’ for fear of a surfeit. 

That these men have done this (with us) pioneer work, and have done it so 
successfully without the thought of reward other than that of a good conscience, 
seems a partial realization of the prophetic vision: 

‘When all mine and thine shall be ours, and no more shall man crave for 
riches that serve for nothing but to fetter a friend for a slave.’ 


FAILURES AND PARTIAL FAILURES. 


A fair degree of success has been attained by the larger number of co-operative 
associations so far organized. A few have failed outright. A study of the causes 
of the partial or total failure of these few associations is interesting. In most of 
the cases the causes of failure are in the people themselves who form the associa- 
tion. Outside influences against co-operation are always present in a varying degree 
but where the people themselves possess a fair degree of intelligence and public 
spirit, outside influences are powerless. It is not expedient to delay co-operative 
organization until all the people, or even the greater portion of them, are mentally 
and morally constituted as we would wish them to be. 

A false economy accounts for many failures in farmers’ combinations. For 
‘instance, the first manager of an association now dwindling was a most capable man, 
who asked something over a thousand dollars for his services as manager during 
the fruit season, and he was well worth it. After one successful season, the econo- 
mically minded in the association favoured the hiring of a manager some three 
hundred dollars cheaper. The saving of three hundred dollars in salary resulted in 
a probable loss of three or four times that amount in a less successful business 
management. This, however, could only be ascertained by an estimate, and there- 
fore could not be brought home to those who were responsible for this false economy 
in a manner definite enough to make them change their methods. 

In another case two of the most extensive growers, prominent in the movement 
till harvesting time, were seduced from the association by a higher price for their 
apples than they were sure of obtaining through the association. The higher price 
was given by an agent for a large English buying firm who hoped in this way to 
introduce discord into the association and keep this particular district a preserve 
for himself and his firm. The desertion of these two members practically brought 
about this result: the few who remained were not able to do much better in price 
than some outsiders. Next year no association was possible. = 

Tn still another case, the manager was suspected of accepting a personal commission, 
without the knowledge of the association, for all apples sent to a certain firm of 
commission men. The circumstances certainly lent some colour to this allegation. 
True or false, however, the patrons lost confidence in the manager. If the associa- 
tion had been formed of the best material, the charge would have been investi- 
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gated, the manager either exonerated or discharged, and work would have gone on 
with little or no interruption. As a matter of fact nothing was said publicly, but 
a great deal of gossip floated around privately and member after member dropped 
out until the association dissolved. 


LEADERS ARE LACKING. 


The petty jealousies of neighbours, the foolish reticence which some pcople think 
necessary in business matters, the suspicious attitude often mistaken for caution, 
together with weakness, stupidity and downright selfishnes., make it diftizult to secure 
any kind of cohesion in some neighbourhoods; but spe. king generally it may be said 
that the people, though not as well prepared for eo-opetavina as they should be, are 
ready for it, but the leaders are lacking. In many places, however, the leaders exist 
though in an embryonic condition, and all that is needed is a little assistance in 
organizing that will give an opportunity for these men to assume responsibility, when 
many of them would develop into excellent co-operative managers. The conditions in 
Ontario and in the Annapolis valley, Nova Scotia, are hopeful; in. British Columbia 
the prospects look even brighter for the co-operative movement. The country is new 
there and fruit growing is being taken up by a class of men more than ordinarily 
intelligent. Educated men and men who have made a success in other lines of busi- 
ness, are taking up fruit growing in this province, with the result that the co-opera- 
tive movement has a trained class of men for its basis, rendering unnecessary the 
preliminary educative process that is so burdensome in some parts of the older pro- 
vinces. 


CO-OPERATION SHOULD BE ENCOURAGED 


I cannot too strongly commend this movement to this committee, and I sincerely 
trust that some way mav he devised whereby the organization of these associations 
may go on more rapidly in the future than they have in the past. I have endevoured 
to show the value of them, and I have also shown, I think, the many opportunities 
there are for more of them being established. The whole district from Kingston to 
Goderich in Ontario, all the fruit growing districts in British Columbia and the fruit 
growing district of Nova Scotia present opportunties for hundreds of these fruit 
associations. 

It is the duty of everyone who has the shaping of public opinion to do his utmost 
to bring about these organizations. They differ from the ordinary trade combine in 
this, that while they possess all the economic value which the manufacturing and 
trade organizations have, they are practically incapable of working the evils that are 
sometimes the accompaniment of manufacturing and. trade organizations. If you 
will recount the benefits which I have mentioned to you of these co-operations, you 
will find that none of these are at the expense of any other class of citizen. Even in 
the case which I cited where the basket manufacturers were obliged to reduce their 
price, it was in the end no real loss to the manufacturers, because when the basket 
manufacturers had accommodated themselves to the conditions of the co-operative 
associations, they found they could dispense with a very large amount of agents’ 
fees; consequently, they are really getting more for their baskets now than they got 
before the co-operative associations were formed, although the fruit growers are get- 
ting their baskets so much cheaper and the consuming public are getting the benefits 
of these through better and cheaper fruit. This is equally true with regard to com- 
mercial fertilizers; but most of the benefits which I have mentioned are entirely apart 
from even this apparent diminution of profits accruing to any other class of the com- 
munity. They are true economical gains. The better education that results in better 
fruit and more of it for the same investment of capital and skill; the lessening in the 
cost of operations as the result of doing it upon a large scale and with better imple- 
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ments, are all actual creations. As the result of co-operative associations, something 
exists now that never would have existed except for their instrumentality. 


THE ORGANIZATION OF FRUIT GROWERS BENEFITS ALL CLASSES. 


For this reason I make a plea that dwellers in the cities, as well as the manufac- 
turers and the merchants everywhere, have a distinct interest in this co-operative 
movement among the farmers. It detracts from no one’s profits and it adds to every 
one’s income and comfort. Not a citizen of any sort but what gets his share of the 
ae and therefore it is a movement peculiarly fitted for a government propa- 
ganda. 


EFFECT OF SOIL AND CLIMATE ON THE FLAVOUR OF APPLES. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona) : 


Q. Reverting to the matter of flavour in apples, do climate conditions have any- 
thing to do with flavour of apples? 

A. I think so, most decidedly. 

Q. Rightly or wrongly in western Canada we find that many of the apples that 
come from British Columbia and from Oregon and Washington, particularly from 
the coast, where the temperature is equable, do not have the flavour of the apples 
that come from the eastern provinces of Canada. Whether or not that is due ‘to the 
climate is something upon which I would like to have your opinion ¢ 

A. Certain varieties are adapted to certain localities and are not so well flavoured 
if grown elsewhere. But apart from this the climate and, to a certain extent, the 
soil have a decided effect upon any variety. The apples, for instance, grown in the 
warmer and more moist parts of British Columbia are larger and coarser in texture 
compared with the apples grown nvhere the rainfall is normal. The apples there are 
not so crisp nor quite so acid and, generally, not so highly flavoured. The smaller 
and better flavoured apples in British Columbia come from the irrigated districts 
or from the districts having a moderate rainfall. In Ontario where apples are grown 
under various conditions, the quality varies. If the soil is fertile and the trees are 
pruned and thinned so as to get few on a tree, the quality is likely to be good. 


By Mr. Sealey: 

Q. Do I understand that the suggestion to have a survey of the various sec- 
tions of the Dominion is largely based on the view that the matter of elevation has 
some bearing on the matter? 

A. Elevation and latitude and the proximity of large bodies of water 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 
Q. What about the soil? 
A. The soil is a feature but its peculiarities can be corrected to a very large 
extent. This is not the case with climatic conditions. 


By Mr. Sealey: 

Q. The matter of education seems to be a great thing at the present time. I 
am sure we have all listened with great interest to what has been said and been bene- 
fited by the address. The suggestion of a complete orchard survey if taken up now 
would, I suppose, take a number of years to develop? 

A. A helpful tentative map could be sketched immediately. It would take some 
time to perfect it in detail. 


By Mr. Sharpe (North Ontario): 


Q. What are the chief varieties of winter apples? 
A. The Spy, Baldwin, Golden Russet, Greening, Ribston, Blenheim, King, Ben 
Davis and Stark. 
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Q@. These are the ones you would recommend ? 
A. Yes, these are the money making varieties. 
By Mr. Armstrong: 

Q. What new varieties of winter apples do you recommend? 

A. There are few varieties that can be confidently recommended. The Milwaukee 
for District 4 is favourably spoken of. For commercial orchards we can recommend 
only the old varieties. Mr. Macoun, horticulturist, at the Experimental Farm, has 
developed a number of seedlings, some of which promise to be of great merit especially 
in the colder portions of Canada. 

Q. Has the government not experimented in different parts of the province of 
Ontario as to the different varieties? 

A, The Dominion Government has not, but the Provincial Government in con- 
nection with the fruit growers’ association have had a number of experiment stations 
where this work is carried on. The Experimental Farm at Ottawa has a climate too 
severe for the apples that would be profitable elsewhere. The Provincial Government 
has now an experimental farm at Jordon Station under the superintendence of Mr. 
H. S. Peart, where experiments of this nature will also be made. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. How far north in Ontario can winter apples be successfully grown ? 

A. No hard and fast line can be drawn, but in a general way it may be said that 
if a line be drawn from Kingston to Sharbot Lake then west to Georgian Bay, all the 
counties south will grow winter apples. 

Q. Is the territory bordering on the Georgian Bay and Lake Huron well suited 
for fruit growing? 

A. Yes, for winter apples there could not be better. Many favoured localities in 
this district are growing plums ‘also most successfully. 


By Mr. Nantel: 


Q. You spoke of the spray. What kind of spray do you recommend ? 
A. The Bordeaux mixture composed of sulphate of copper and lime is the most 
useful. 


By Mr. Currie (Simcoe): 


Q. You do not approve of the dust spray? 
A. No, it is not satisfactory with us. 


By Mr. Armstrong: 


Q. What is the department doing to urge the establishment of those co-operative 
associations that you spoke of? 

A. A bulletin (No. 18) has been distributed. Several of the fruit division staff 
have spoken at fruit meetings on the subject. I find that I have spoken on this sub- 
ject at eight meetings this year. 

Q. I should have thought that would have been one of the most important 
matters for the department to take up? 

A. Nothing at the present moment is of more importance to the fruit industry. 
It includes and implies nearly every other reform that is pressing. I can assure you 
we are alive to its importance. 


The CuamMAN.—I am sure we have appreciated the address Mr. McNeill has 
given, and I hope that the people will get this information and study it. 


Having read over the foregoing transcripts of my evidence, I certify the same 
to be correct. 
A. McNEILL, 
Chief of Fruit Division. 
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IMMIGRATION. 


House or Commons, 
CommittEr Room No. 34, 
Wepnespay, April 1, 1909. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 11 o’clock 
a.m., Mr. D. A. Gordon (Kent), presiding. 


The CHairMAN.—If the Committee comes to order we will hear Mr. Scott’s report 
on the question of immigration. 


Mr. W. D. Scott, Superintendent of Immigration, called and examined :— 


Mr. Scorr.—That is not exactly what I was asked for. I was directed to appear 
before the Committee for examination upon matters pertaining to immigration, and 
to produce all the correspondence with Mr. N. B. Miller, late Immigration Location 
Agent for Lennox, from the time of his appointment up to the time of his dismissal; 
also information in regard to other men who occupy like positions and if any de- 
faulters among them, who they are; astatement showing the number of persons who 
left Canada for the United States during the past year and were turned back: a 
statement showing the number of persons who left Canada during the last fiscal year. 
I may say that we do not collect any statistics of people leaving Canada. We only 
collect statistics of those coming into the country, and I have the file here along with 
the correspondence of Mr. Nathan B. Miller. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AGENTS. 
By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. We will take that first. You have the reports, I suppose? 

A. I have the file here. I have all the official papers in connection with it except, 
of course, the claims that he makes. They are accounts and do not apply to this file. 

Q. You have a copy of the Spink’s letter ? 

IAS Yes: 

Q. Would you read that first. You need not read any more than the 5th and 
7th paragraphs if you care. That will give us the particulars I want. 

A. On January 15, 1907, I issued the following cirecular:—‘ This department 
has decided to appoint a number of Canadian government employment agents at 
different points, to secure positions as domestic servants or farm help for British 
immigrants, and you have been recommended as a suitable party to act in your 
vicinity. Booking agents in the United Kingdom are being notified of the action 
about to be taken, will be furnished with a list of names and addresses of agents 
appointed and requested to offer the services of employment agents to those desiring 
to ayail themselves of such assistance. Every immigrant wishing to be placed by our 
agents will be furnished with a card of introduction to the agent at the point to which 
he is proceeding, and a letter of advice describing immigrant, his past occupations 
and style of work desired, will be mailed to Canadian government employment agent 
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some weeks in advance of the sailing of immigrant, which will allow the agent time 
to select a suitable situation. The Department intends to allow agents a commission 
of $2 per head on every man, woman and child placed at farm work, and on every 
woman placed at domestic service. This commission will be payable only on im- 
migrants directed to employment agents by booking agents in the United Kingdom; 
and to secure such commission, agent must send card of introduction and letter of 
advice here, together with another form of which a supply will be sent to those 
appointed. Agents will be allowed to expend in advertising in the local press to 
secure a list of help wanted an amount not exceeding $10. With the exception of 
commissions and advertising mentioned the department will be responsible for no 
expense incurred by its agents. Immediately upon receipt of this letter kindly 
telegraph me stating whether or not you are willing to accept the position. If you 
accept, full instructions will be sent you later.’ Mr. Miller telegraphed me on 4th 
February, ‘ Will accept the appointment of employment agent.’ 


Q. Is there not a clause which states that ‘ You must not take or attempt to secure 
Situations for men or women at anything outside of farm work or domestic service?’ 

A, On January 15 I issued another circular. 

Q. January of what year? 

A. 1907. The first circular was on January 15 too. I addressed this circular to 
Nathan B. Miller: ‘Your appointment as Canadian government employment agent 
is to commence on February 15, 1907. Your duties will be to secure employment in 
your vicinity for newly arrived immigrants from the United Kingdom desiring posi- 
tions on farms or as domestic servants, and for this service you will be paid $2 for 
each person so placed. In placing families you will be allowed the commission on 
the wife and children as well as on the husband. No commission will be allowed on 
immigrants placed in any other occupations than as farm help and domestics. The 
department is notifying all booking agents in the United Kingdom of your appoint- 
ment, and as soon as an immigrant applies to them for a ticket to your vicinity he 
or she will be told your name and address, and if the party wishes to avail himself 
or herself of your services, the booking agent will immediately write to you on a form 
similar to the one enclosed. The information contained thereon will enable you to judge 
of about the time such immigrant will arrive, and also enable you to form an opinion 
as to the most suitable position available. Upon arrival immigrant will present a 
card of introduction from the booking agent (sample enclosed) which will identify 
the party as the one regarding whom you have received correspondence. After plac- 
ing the party at one of the prescribed occupations you will send methe card of intro-- 
duction together with the form of advice received by you from the booking agent, and 
your statement as to where the immigrant was placed (book of forms for this pur- 
pose under separate cover) and you will receive your commission in the course of 
about three weeks. To obtain information as to those who require help, you will be 
allowed to expend in advertising in the local press a sum not exceeding $10. Upon 
presentation of accounts in triplicate certified as correct by yourself, the department 
will pay direct to the paper or papers doing advertising. Underneath is a sample 
of an advertisement which with insertion of name and address will answer the pur- 
pose. The department will be responsible for no expense incurred by you with the 
exception of the $2 per capita commission and the maximum $10 for advertising. 
In the book sent under separate cover it is important that you always fill in the agents 
stub as you have then a complete record of each transaction which may be of value 
in the event of any dispute between the employer and employee or between this depart- 
ment and yourself. You will be expected to act at all times in the best interests of 
the immigrants and in the event of disputes between them and their employers give 
them such advice as your experience would suggest. If there is any point in con- 
nection with your duties upon which you are not clear I will be pleased to give all 
information possible. No postage is required on letters addressed to me.’ 
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Q. Have you got the circular dated February 1, 1908? That is the one furnished 
to me. 

A. I am going back a year before that. 

Q. You have not read the clause yet in the circular of February 1, 1908. I want 
to say that he was not entitled to payment for locating on anything but farms and 
that he was not allowed to interfere at all in getting employment for any other class 
but farm hands and domestics. 

A. Certainly not. 

Q. I want you to turn to Mr. Miller’s report number 8328. That is the report re- 
garding Mr. William Spinks wife and children. 

A. I have not that on this file. I have only the general correspondence. 

Q. This is what he reports:—‘ May 29, 1907. This is to certify that I have this 
day placed Mr. William Spinks, wife and children, Alick, Walter, George, Albert, 
Mabel and Nellie, who landed at the port of Quebec on the 25th day of May, 1907, on 
the steamship Canada as a farm labourer with Mr. C. Dennison, of Napanee, province 
of Ontario, to work on his farm. The following are the terms of engagement :—$25 
per month for five months.’ Now you wrote a letter on February 26, 1908, to Mr. 
Dennison. Would you tell us what caused you to write that letter? 

A. When we first started using these employment agents the thing was an entirely 
new departure and I wanted to ascertain the degree of satisfaction that those immi- 
grants who were being placed on farms were giving and I issued a circular. For in- 
stance here is a sample. The circular reads:—‘It has been reported to me that so 
and so an immigrant who recently arrived in Canada engaged with you as a farm 
labourer. I would be pleased if you would let me know if such is the case, stating if 
he is still with you, what kind of satisfaction he is giving, and what wages he is re- 
ceiving. I desire this information in order to form a fair opinion as to the satisfac- 
tion immigrants are giving to Ontario farmers. Please reply on space underneath 
and use enclosed envelope upon which no postage is required in mailing your answer 
to me.’ 

Q. Well had you any suspicion that any of the agents were making reports to you 
that were not true? 

A. None at all. 

Q. Would you mind reading this letter which you got from Mr. Dennison. You 
might read your own letter and then the answer. 

A. Mr. Dennison of Napanee was sent one of those circular letters in regard to 
William Spinks, wife and seven children on February 26. On February 29, 1908, he 
replied to this effect:—‘I received this note from you to-day. I am in the grocery 
business and not a farmer. In regard to William Spinks and family I just happened 
to meet them the day he arrived here with his family and helped him to find a house 
to move in. He is a carpenter by trade. He is a clever fellow and is doing well. The 
older boys are at work learning trades and the smaller ones are going to school. He 
and family like it here very much and from what I have heard him say he has no de- 
sire to go back to England. In my opinion such families as Mr. Spinks’ are welcome 
here.’ 

Q. After you received that answer from Mr. Dennison what did you do? That 
was nine or ten months after the report sent in by Miller was it not? 

A. On March 25, 1908, I wrote to Mr. Miller and said: ‘T beg to inform you 
that unless you can show reason why I should not do so the following commissions 
already paid to you will for the reasons set forth in each case be deducted from your 
future earnings.’ I gave him a list of the people that had not been placed. William 
Spinks is amongst those. The reason given to Mr. Miller for not allowing the claims 
was that they were not farming. 

Q. What reason did Mr. Miller give you at the time for reporting them? 
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A. I could not say I am sure. 

Q. Did he not write to you? 

A. I do not see any reply to that. 

Q. It seems to me very strange that you should have called his attention to that. 
Now I know something about this case because I talked to Mr. Spinks myself and to 
Mr. Dennison and I discussed this question on the public platform at the elections 
and I have not been served with a writ or anything of that kind since. Mr. Spinks 
an Englishman who landed in this country, was met by Mr. Dennison who is a 
grocer in our town. Spinks went to him and asked if he could assist him in getting 
a house, Mz. Dennison who is a good natured man, said yes, and he did get him a 
house. Mr. Dennison is a grocer and not a farmer. The way it looked to me is this 
that Mr. Miller found Mr. Spinks there with his wife and seven children and that he 
thought this was an opportunity for him to make $18 easily and he reported as hav- 
ing located this man when he had no more to do with locating him than you had. 

A. That is quite true and we notified Mr. Miller on March 25 that this was to 
be deducted. 


. What did they do? 

The man was arrested, I think, but was allowed out on suspended sentence. 
You have not reported Mr. Miller? 

His account is square today. 


Q. You notice that this is a false return? 
PX Wy aR 

Q. It is criminal? 

A. I do not know. I am not a lawyer. 

Q. Did you report the man Waugh to the Justice Department ? 
A. Yes. 

Q. Do you know what action they took? 
A. Yes. 

Q 

IN, 

Ay. 

A. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Has this commission been revoked ? 

A. Yes. 

©. What did it cost us? 

A. Nothing at all. As a matter of fact I think we owe him something to-day. 

Q. Did you get the $18 back? . 

A. Yes. 

Q. Then he was employed after the fraud was discoverd? 

A. Although our circulars are perfectly plain a lot of those men who are not 
business men do not understand the conditions very well and there were some who 
sent in claims that were not right. Where we discovered them we deducted them. 

Q. Where is the proof that his commission has been revoked ? 

A. On 16th February I wrote to Mr. Miller:—‘T beg to inform you that it has 
been decided to dispense with your services as Canadian government employment 
agent from this date. Your dismissal is due to your action in sending in commission 
claims numbers 1930 and 8328, claiming to have placed certain immigrants as farm 
labourers with G. Deshene and C. Dennison, whereas these parties were respectively 
foremen for the Grand Trunk Railway and grocery man. Kindly return to me the 
book of commission claims and other departmental stationery now in your possession.’ 

Q. When did the fraud occur? 

A. It was not fraud in my opinion, I think it was a mistake. He did not under- 
stand the conditions and we notified him that these claims would be deducted. We 
have open accounts with every one of those agents. 

Q. It takes place in May, 1907, and you notify them in February, 1909. 

A. Yes. 
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. When did you get the money back? 

. Some time this year. 

In cash? 

. Yes, I think it was in cash. 

. Kindly give the date. 

I have not the date on this file but I know it was refunded. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Well, I will have something to say about this case again, Here is another 
case. Mr. Arthur Wood and wife who landed at the port of Halifax on the 26th day 
of April, 1907, on the steamship Ottawa, and Mr. Miller’s claim states that he placed 
them as a farm labourer and domestic with Mr. G. Deshene of Napanee, Province of 
Ontario, to work on his farm. The following are the terms of engagement :—Seven 
months at $25 per month. Commission claimed, $4. Signed Nathan B. Miller. 
Kindly read Mr. Deshane’s letter in answer. 

A. On 38rd February of last year I wrote to Deschene of Napanee, I said, ‘It 
has been reported to me that Arthur Wood and wife, an immigrant who arrived in 
Canada some time ago, engaged with you as a farm labourer. I would be pleased if 
you would let me know if such is the case stating he is still with you, what kind of 
satisfaction he is giving, and what wages he is receiving. I desire this information 
in order to form a fair opinion as to the satisfaction immigrants are giving to Ontario 
farmers.’ Mr. Deschene in reply to that wrote:—‘ The person who reported to you 
that Mr. and Mrs. Arthur Wood came out here from England as immigrants notified 
you wrongly. They came here last May but came out on their own hook. That is, 
paid their own way independent of everybody. When they landed here at the depot the 
night operator, Mr. Giroux, informed him that I, foreman of the Grand Trunk Rail- 
way, was in need of a man and so he came to me and I hired him and he has been in 
my service ever since with the exception of a few months, and I' find him to be an 
honest, upright and industrious man, and he is not working for a farmer nor has he 
been,’ 

Q. Now, that man is a section boss on the Grand Trunk in Napanee, and Mr. 
Miller had no more to do with getting that man a job than you had. 

A. No. 

Q. Then his instructions were perfectly clear with reference to that, that he was 
only to get employment with farmers for farm labourers and domestic servants ? 

A. That is correct. 

Q. Do you think he did not understand that? 

A. I cannot say I am sure. 

Q. Now that is a clear case in my judgment of where he thought he could make 
$4 more—$18 and $4 is $22. Then there is another case here of Alfred Sandell and 
wife and children, four children. Miller certifies that they landed at Quebec on the 
29th of June, 1907, on the steamship Canada and that he had placed them as a farm 
labourer and domestic with Mr. M. Jones of Napanee post office, province of Ontario, 
to work on his farm. The following are the terms of engagement:—$20 per month. 
Commission claimed $12. Would you read Mr. Jones’ answer to that letter you 
wrote to him. 

A. T sent the same circular letter to Jones of Napanee and he replied:—‘ You 
have been misinformed. I know nothing of the above named persons.’ 

Q. $12 for that. Was that paid? 

A. I cannot say I am sure. 

Q. Perhaps you can find if it has not been paid. There were a lot of those paid. 
I know Mr. Miller made a refund. 

A. We have open accounts with every one of those employment agents. 
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Q. Yes, but after you sent a man to Napanee and he saw Mr. Miller, Mr. Miller 
sent his cheque here and paid the difference. 

A. I presume he did. 

Q. That statement you have there claims that Mr. Miller owed you $72 that he 
had claimed to have placed thirty-six more persons than he had a right to get the 
money on. But it turned out as I understand, that after a cheque was supposed to 
have been sent, it never was sent. Consequently you had only a refund of $34 in- 
stead of $72. That is a pretty clear case of fraud is it not. Now Mr. Jones is a 
very respectable man. He has been a member of the council for the township of 
Richmond for many years. He has got practically no politics, and that is what he 
wrote with reference to Mr. Miller. Here is another man, Thomas Sewedani. Mr. 
Miller certifies that he placed Thomas Sewedani who landed at the port of Montreal 
on the 2nd day of August, 1907, on the steamship Tunisian as a farm labourer with 
Mr. D. A. Roblin of Adolphustown post office, province of Ontario, to work on his 
farm. The following are the terms of engagement:—$12 per month, commission 
claimed, $2. Signed Nathan B. Miller. Now I know Mr. Roblin. He is as respect- 
able a man as lives in the place, a strong party man, and a strong Liberal and there 
is his answer to that. Kindly read it. 

A. He says:—‘ Thomas Sewedani has not been working for me. He stayed with 
my hired man D. Zenoli. He was a baker by trade and was offered a situation at $10 
per week but would not take less than $25, so could get no employment about here at 
those figures. The fact of the matter was he would not work. He returned to Eng- 
land last autumn.’ And then he adds this posteript:—‘If experienced farm hands 
were sent to us they could get any amount of work. But farmers are dubious about 
engaging inexperienced hands as so many of them prove useless and expect as good 
wages as our Canadian hands.’ 

Q. Now how can that be explained Mr. Scott, that he could make a report on a 
ease of that kind? 


Mr. Monx.—What is the date of the report? 


Q. Miller reported on the 5th August, 1908, and Mr. Roblin did not date his re- 
port, but the letter was sent to him on February 27, 1908, and I presume it was within 
a few days of that. Now here is another case. Mr. Miller reports that he has placed 
Benjamin Hodge and wife and children, three children, who landed at the port of 
Quebec on the 29th day of June, 1907, on the steamship Canada, as a farm labourer 
and domestic with Mr. A. Briscoe of Hawley post office, province of Ontario, to work 
on his farm. The following are the terms of engagemnt:—$12 per month, commis- 
sion claimed $10, Signed Nathan B. Miller. That is on the Ist July, 1907, and Mr. 
Briscoe replied. Kindly read Mr. Briscoe’s reply. 

A. Mr. Briscoe replied:—‘ Said man never reached us. Altogether likely some 
person had hired him before he reached us? 

Q. Why should you pay a commission on such a case? 

A. If we paid it we deducted it. 

Q. What would you have done if there had been no reply at all? Suppose Mr. 
Briscoe had not replied to your letter what would you have done? 

A. We would have deducted it. 

Q. How would you know you would have done that if he had not replied? 

A. If we did not get any reply we would take it as good evidence that we had not 
got the man placed. 

Q. That is showing very little faith in your agents. 

A. A great many of those farmers were sent men, but a man might have had 
three or four miles to go and I know of many instances where farmers along the road 
hired them before they were sent. 
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Q. You have got the original documents. 

A. Yes, I supplied them to Mr. Wilson. 

Q. Now there is a case which I want you to explain because it is a little different. 
It is that of Mr, Fred. Stockwell and wife and children. Elizabeth, Catherine, Ed- 
ward and Beatrice, who landed at the port of Portland on the 14th day of April, 1907, 
on the steamship Kensington and are reported as having been placed as a farm 
labourer and domestic with Mr. George Clements of Deseronto post office, province of 
Ontario, to work on his farm. The terms of engagement are $26 per month, the com- 
mission claimed $14. There are two reports on this case and I would like you to read 
them. You wrote this man a letter on February 26, 1908, and his answer in his own 
handwriting is there I think. 

A. I wrote to Clement on February 26th and on February 29th he replied :— 
“Re Fred. Stockwell. He worked for me about three months after his arrival here 
but not at the farming. I am in the contracting and building. Stockwell gave me 
excellent satisfaction and is a sober, honest and industrious man. I paid him $9 per 
week as helper. He has worked the balance of the season for William H. Harvey, a 
cement contractor of this town, and received from $1.75 to $2 per day.’ 

Q. He did not work at farming at all apparently? 

A. Apparently not. 

Q. Well there were some others that he reported and you wrote to him and got 
no reply. In those cases you allowed him full commission. 

A. I cannot say I am sure. 

Q. How can we find out? 

A. If I heard the names I could tell you. 

Q. Well, we will have to give them to you. Turn to 3931. That is the case of 
George Williams. In that case he only stayed one day. 

A. Mr. O. M. Williams wrote saying :—‘ Last spring I was very much in need 
of a man and could not get one around here. Mr. Nathan Miller was appointed to 
supply farmers with these immigrants as they came over. I bought a ticket in Napanee 
which I paid $5, thinking I could not do any better, and sent it to Montreal. The 
man Williams came. I drove seven miles to meet him. He stayed with me one day. 
He said he did not take to farming. He was simply no use whatever, but needing a 
man so much I thought to try and do my best by patience and trying to learn him, 
thinking he would become satisfied, but it was no use. He simply walked off. I forbid 
him going without paying me for the ticket. He gave me $3. The balance I lost. 
He also went across the bay from here and persuaded a chum of his who had hired 
with a farmer to leave too.’ 

Q. Did you pay commission on that? 

A. I cannot say without looking at the accounts. 


Mr. Monx.—I suppose it cost us $5 to bring him out from England. 


A. Not necessarily. eet 
Q. That is the kind of farm labourers you are bringing in. 


Mr. Smit (Nanaimo).—That is only one. 


A. We are liable to make mistakes, but I am glad to say that the class of immi- 
grants we are getting in Canada today is the finest in the world, including the much 
despised Englishman. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Who are they despised by. I do not think it is fair to say that. 
A. We are receiving the very finest class of immigrants. 
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Q. And you have given your agents new instructions that have been advocated 
by the opposition for years. 

A. I do not know anything about that. 

Q. I do. If you look at Lord Strathcona’s report or at Obed Smith’s report, you 
will find that they state it is quality they want instead of quantity. Now, that is 
what we have advocated for years. 

A. That is what we are getting now. 

Q. I am very glad to hear it. That is what we want. These men have made a 
speciality of it in the report pointing out that these instructions have been given and 
that we must get a better class of immigrants—quality rather than quantity. Now 
turn to 1933, That is the case of E. R. Knight. 

A. Mr. W. J. Bowen wrote:— EK. R. Knight came to me but only stayed three 
days and left for city or town.’ 

Q. That was not a farm labourer. 

A. I cannot say, I am sure. 

Q. Turn to 9327. That is the case of Herbert J. Paul, wife and three children. 

A. Mr. James Breckenbridge wrote regarding Herbert i; Paul:—‘I did have an 
immigrant but not Mr. Paul and wife. J had a man by the name of William Morrer, 
from Belfast, Ireland. He was a married man but his wife lived in Belfast, Ireland, 
and I must say he was as good a man as I[ ever worked with, that is after he got a 
knowledge of the work. I paid him $15 a month. He only worked for me three 
months. He was a draper by trade and of course farming and him did not hitch very 
well, but while he was with me he was a first-class man.’ 

Q. Did you pay the commission on the wife although she is in Belfast? 

A. I cannot tell you that for I have not the accounts. 

Q. It looks like that. I have not the report that Mr. Miller made on the ease, 
but it does seem to me that Mr. Miller having made a false report according to your 
own statement and got the commission on parties whom he did not locate it was a 
criminal thing. It does not seem to me that any man has a right to make a false 
report and draw money on it without being liable to criminal prosecution. Now why 
did you not take some action as you did in the case of Mr. Waugh of Chatham; why 
did not you report him to the Justice Department ? 

. That is a matter for the minister. 

. You did not do that? 

I cannot say from memory. I have no doubt it was submitted to the minister 
first. 
. By whom ? 

By me. 

. You have not done that yet. 

No, not in this case. 

What do you think about it? 

IT am not expressing any opinion. 

. I think you ought to tell the committee what you think about a ease like this. 
1 one it is a very glaring case of a man who has robbed the country of $72 by false 
reports and [ think there should be some policy in your department as to what should 
be done with such a man. 

A. If you write a letter making a complaint I will lay it before the minister. 

Q. Do you pretend to say you do not know anything about a complaint? 

A. IT know you are making a complaint. 

Q. I am simply giving you the documentary evidence from your own books. Is 
‘hat not sufficient? Did anybody write you a letter asking you to prosecute Mr. 
Waugh? 

A. Not that I know of. 
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Q. Why pursue a different course here? 

A. Somebody might have written. 

Q. It is a little strange to me that you should require a private citizen to tell you 
what your duty is as an officer of the government. This will have to come up in the 
Tlouse if you do not see fit to have this man properly punished for his misdeeds. We 
will have to raise the matter on the floor of the House. I see nothing else for it. 
Now I want to ask you have you known of any other men who have defaulted in their 
payments. 

A. No, I explained to the committee that we have open accounts and where we 
find that they have made a mistake we deduct it from the next payment. 

Q. Have you made any other discoveries of men being short in their accounts like 
this. 

A. I think that when we checked them up there were. We got replies from farm- 
ers Saying they had not received men and we deducted them. 

Q. Were there many? 

A. I cannot say. 

Q. Will you tell us how many there were in the provinces. 

A. There were cases in the province of Ontario and the eastern townships of 
Quebec ? 

Q. Have you none in the other provinces? 

A. No. 

Q. Will you tell us how many men you have in the Province of Quebec placing 
immigrants? How many are on salary and how many on commission ? 

For placing immigrants there is none on salary. 
How many on commission ? 

I suppose 15 or 20. 

How many in Ontario? 

. I think about 150. 

None of those on salary? 

Pp NO: 

All on commission. 

All on commission. 

. Could you send to this committee the files of the reports of these men from 
Ontario? 

A. Do you want each individual file? 

Q. Yes. You will send them up here in charge of the clerk. 

A. I will bring them, but I won’t leave them. I have instructions from the 
Minister not to leave them. 

Q. If we go to the office can we see them there? 

A. Certainly, any day. 

Q. Well, I think we will have to go there and see them. It will be more con- 
venient. But I would like to take a little more active part in seeing that justice is 
done to the people when men defraud the country. 

Mr. Witson (Laval).—I may say I have been in practice for a good many years 
and there were many cases of violation of the Adulteration Act tested in our courts. 
There was the famous maple sugar case for example. I do not think it would be fair 
to say that-a public employee in a department should take upon himself to become 
publie prosecutor especially when one case was made against Mr. Miller. We cannot 
charge a man and have him prosecuted in a court of justice because he did not re- 
port. Of course I think as a matter of general policy, these offences should be 
punished. 

Mr. Witson. (Lennox and Addington).—In the cases you speak of, were they 
government officials? 
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Mr. Witson (Laval).—They were government officials, but any citizen of this 
country can make a denunciation if he likes. 


Mr. Witson (Lennox and Addington).—Will you tell us how to proceed ? 


Mr. Witson (Laval).—Yes. Before a justice of the peace. This could be pro- 
secuted before a justice of the peace. 


Mr. Witson (Lennox and Addington).—Is it not the business of the department? 
Mr. Witson (Laval).—Yes, the Department of Justice. 


Mr. Burreu.—I do not think that the case Mr. Wilson has cited, the maple sugar 
case, is analogous to the present. In that case it was discovered there was no standard 
of purity, but I think as a general principle when a government has certain regula- 
tions laid down and officers are there to perform their duty, the duty of prosecuting 
does not fall on private citizens but on the department. No private citizen can or 
will lay information or prosecute when the rules and regulations of the department are 
being transgressed and when the officers of the department are eminently the parties 
to prosecute. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona) : 


Q. How much did the country lose by this transaction ? 

A. Nothing. 

Q. Is the man dismissed ? 

A. Yes, and the copy of his letter of dismissal has been published in the Napanee 
Beaver. 


By Mr. Molloy: 


Q. Is it not a fact that an agent might be misled by the man who is applying for 
a place on a farm? 

Mr. Witson (Lennox and Addington).—That is not the complaint. 

A. We place men with farmers who have been in other occupations in the old 
country. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington) : 


Q. That is not the complaint at all. The complaint is that Mr. Miller placed 
men, or said he placed men, that he did not place at all in the first instance, and in 
the second place he stated that he placed men as farmers or farm labourers who were 
not farmers or farm labourers. 

A. I am willing to admit that is what he did. 

Q. And he should be punished. 

A. Now we do not pay one of those claims until we get the signature of the 
farmer. 


By Mr. Wilson (Laval): 


Q. You would not like to say that in every case these parties were acting in bad 
faith and that they should be prosecuted ? 
Ae Ohie no: 


Mr. Witson (Lennox and Addington).—What do you say about the first case, that 
cf Spinks who was located with a grocer in the town of Napanee, he and seven chil- 
dren. Mr. Miller afterwards found he was located there and he reports that he located 
him with a farmer when he did not locate him at all, and the man with whom he re- 
ported he had located was a grocer. 
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Mr. Witson (Laval).—I would like to examine that man under oath. 
Mr. WILsoy, (Lennox and Addington).—There is the written statement. 
By Mr. Wilson (Laval): 


Q. I would like to find out from Mr. Scott how long an immigrant is supposed 
to work on a farm to be a farmer’s help. 

A. No time at all. : 

Mr. Witson (Lennox and Addington).—But this man did not go on a farm at 
all. 

Q. But suppose he was on a farm one day and made a change. Would you in- 
terpret that as a crime if the agent claimed his commission? 

A. We would pay it—he had done his part. 

Q. Is it necessary that an immigrant should be an expert farmer and have ex- 
perience in the old country before being brought here? 


Mr. Witson (Lennox and Addington).—Mr. Jury was out here two or three years 
ego and he said unless a man had been a farmer before they would not pay a commis- 
sion on his being sent to Canada. 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona).—That is a bonus. 
A. A different thing altogether. 


Mr. Witson (Lennox and Addington).—That shows that a farm labourer was 
reported as a farm labourer because he worked as a farm labourer in the old country. 
A. An entirely different proposition. You are mixing two things. In the old 
country we pay booking agents a bonus of £1 per head.on farmers and domestics, that 
is those who have been engaged actually one year as farmers or domestic servants. In 
placing men in this country we do not care whether a man has been a farmer or not. 


By Mr. Smith (Namaimo): 


Q. What is the amount of commission you pay for placing them? 
A. $2 for each man. Last year we paid men, women and children, this year we 
do not pay for women and children; only men. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What evidence satisfies you that you are sending a farmer a man who is 
accustomed to farming or who is a farm labourer? What evidence have you to satisfy 
you that you are sending that class of man? 

A. We do not handle them here at all. We send a list of our employ- 
ment agents to the booking agents in the old country. When a booking agent 
sells a ticket, we will say to some country village, he immediately notifies our 
agent at that point that he has sold such and such a ticket to such and such 
a man, giving the necessary information as to his experience, whether he is an experi- 
enced farm labourer or a general labourer. Ninety-five per cent of the ocean tickets 
sold in the old country are sold thirty days before the ship sails, so that the agent 
has thirty days on this side to look around and find whether he can place that. man. 

Q. How can you call him a farm labourer if he has not had experience? 

A. Some of the best men in this country have had no farm experience in the old 
country. 

Q. If you send me a man how would I know that he was a farm labourer? 

A. If you wrote to me we would send your letter to our agent at the point nearest 
to you and he would select a man whom he thought would be suitable. 

Q. A farm hand? 

A. If you asked for an experienced hand. 
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Q. What information have you to enable you to know that this man is a farm 
hand? 

A. The booking agent when he sells a ticket advises our agent that he is a farm 
hand. 

By Mr, Wilson (Laval): 

Q. You have to take his declaration 2 

A. We take his word. 

Q. An agent in the old country would not write to an agent here about a man who 
was not a farmer. He would not get any commission 

A. Yes, he would get his railway commission and steamship commission. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington) : 


Q. If he was not a farmer in the old country? 

A. I say a steamship agent in the old country would get steamship and railway 
commissions. 

Q. But nothing from you? 

iS No: 

Q. What inducement would he have to write to an agent in this country? 

A. To sell him his ticket. It is a great advantage to the booking agent in the 
old country to know that they can send these men out and get work for them, 


By Mr. Sproule: 

Q. Are we right in assuming that you have no definite information as to the 
employments of those people before they come here? 

A. We have information. 

Q. So you write a farmer that you are sending him a farm hand? 

A. No, not an experienced farm hand. We repeatedly send out circulars to those 
employment agents asking how many men they can place. Here isa circular J send out: 
‘Please let me know by return mail if you are willing to continue in your position as 
Canadian government employment agent for the present year. It is my intention to 
correspond at once with the booking agents in the old country and endeavour to secure 
if possible for each employment agent the number of immigrants required for their 
districts. Underneath is a form which I would like you to fill out showing the 
numbers wanted, the month during which they are wanted, and the rate of wages the 
farmers are willing to pay.’ We divide the classes into four:—Experienced farm 
labourers, single; experienced farm labourers, married; inexperienced farm labourers, 
single; inexperienced farm labourers, married, The domestics are another class. 
These are the different classes that we place with farmers. This man replied that he 
could place 10 experienced farm labourers single in March, 5 in April and 5 in May; 
2 experienced farm labourers married in March, 2 in April and 1 in May; 2 inex- 
perienced farm labourers single in March, 2 in April, 2 in May; that he could not 
place any inexperienced farm labourers married and that he could place 2 domestics 
in February, 5 in March, 7 in April and 8 in May. 

Q. And did you send him any? 

A. That is simply his request. I do not know whether he received any or not. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 

Q. That is the man you dismissed ? 

A. I am simply quoting that as a sample of the circular. 
By Mr. Smith (Stormont): 


Q. Was it not a crime for this man to charge commissions on men that he did 
not place? 
A. I would not like to say that. 
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Q.. He was found guilty. 
A. He was. 


By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. Do I understand that the government immigration agents in the old country 
are allowed to pass immigrants to this country other than those on whom they have 
received a bonus from the government? 

A. No, our paid agents in the old country only recommend those to come to this 
country who are farmers, farm labourers or domestics. 

Q. I understood you to say that they might send others in order to get steamship 
commission. 

A. No, I did not say so. We have 2,000 booking agents with whom we do business. 

Q. Then you have no way of restricting those people. They can send any im- 
migrants they like. 

A. No, we would not allow them to land. They are all medically and civilly 
inspected at the ports. 


By Mr. Sproule: 


Q. What information have you which justifies you in sending men to fill an order 
and in assuming that you are sending farm labourers? 

A. They are divided up into four classes. 

Q. Take the divisions relative to farming—experienced, inexperienced, married 
or single. Are we not correct in assuming that they have had some connection with 
the land or farming before they come here, otherwise they could not be put in that 
category. 

A. We distinctly say inexperienced. 

Q. Take the experienced class. Suppose J sent to you for an experienced farm 
hand and you send me a man. How do you reach the conclusion that you are send- 
ing an experienced man ? 

From conversation with the man. 

He makes a statement on which a bonus is paid. 
. Not necessarily. 

. If he is a farm hand? 

Yes. i 

. You have nothing except his own statement. 


No. 
By Mr. Sexsmith: 


Q. I understand that none but those physically and mentally sound are allowed 
to land in Canada. 

A. That is correct. 

Q. I have a report here of the inspector of prisons for Ontario dated 1907, which 
says:—‘ Although the year closes with the largest number that have been in confine- 
ment in the jails of Ontario within the past twenty years this increase is not due to 
any increase in crime in the province, but is largely due to Canada, and especially 
Ontario being made the dumping ground during the past year of some most undesir- 
able immigrants. Every jail I have visited within the past six months has had 
among its prisoners persons who have been only a few months in this country. Some 
of them have spent most of their lives in English prisons. Several have admitted 
that they have been discharged by English magistrates on condition that they would 
emigrate to Canada. There must be something radically wrong with immigration 
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regulations that will permit such apparent neglect in the inspection of persons seek- 
ing and obtaining passage as immigrants to this country. The whole system of en- 
couraging such people to seek a home in Canada is wrong and the sooner the condi- 
tions complained of are recognized and changed the better. It has cost this country 
a large expenditure during the past year that might have been largely avoided if a 
more rigid system of investigation and inspection had been made before allowing un- 
desirable immigrants to embark for-Canada. The system that permits and encour- 
ages Immigration without a proper discrimination cannot be defended. Some of the 
prisoners in our jails do not hesitate to place the responsibility for immigration on 
the agents abroad who urge them to seek shelter in this country. During the past 
year it has cost the prisons and public charities of Ontario thousands of dollars to 
provide for these people, many of whom are quite incapable of earning a living here. 
Several of them have, when landed in this country, been afflicted with chronic dis- 
eases which could not pass unobserved if a proper inspection had been made. It is a 
mistake to think that the inspection can be made satisfactorily in the hurry and 
bustle of landing on this side of the Atlantic. The inspection to be successful should 
be made before embarking in the old country.’ 


Mr. Monioy.—I hope the department and the government will do everything pos- 
sible to keep out undesirable settlers, those suffering from disease, and I hope the de- 
partment will be just as wide awake regarding the people who go from the province of 
Ontario to the west for if there are any greater scoundrels to be found I would like to 
know where. The coming of some of those people to this country cannot be avoided. 
They are bound to come into the country. 


Mr. Monx.—TI rise to a point of order A question was asked of Mr. Seott and 
I think Mr. Scott should be given an opportunity of answering that question. 


Mr. Biain.—Does not the honourable member think it would be a good thing not 
to have that word ‘scoundrels’ go down. 


Mr. Mouitoy.—The term ‘scoundrel’ would apply to those who were arrested and 
prosecuted in the west last year. 


Mr. Brarn.—My honourable friend makes a general statement that those who go 
westward from the province of Ontario are scoundrels. JI do not think my honour- 
able friend would like that to go down. 


Mr. Monx.—TI think everything should go down. There is a question put to Mr. 
Seott which I think should be answered. 


A. I did not understand the question. 

Q. I understood you to say that no undesirables or people mentally or physically 
weak were allowed to land in this country, and then I read this statement from the ~ 
report of the Inspector of Prisons for Ontario. 

A. It is the Ontario government report and I would not like to express an 
opinion about it. 

Q. It is the report of the Inspector of Prisons and Jails. 

A. I might state this. I have some figures here which show that during the last 
calendar year, that is the year 1908, we refused admission at Canadian ocean ports 
to 634 immigrants. 


By Mr, Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Why should they have not been refused on the other side of the water? 
A. We have no inspectors there. 
Q. They should have been—that is my opinion. 
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Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona).—That report was up before and it was shown that 
the Ontario government themselves were making very little restrictions. They were 
aiding the Salvation Army and other charitable institutions which were bringing 
cut a pauper population. 


Mr. Buain.—What other institutions? 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona).—There is the Church Army. If the member for 
Peel will only look up the estimates of the Ontario government for 1907 he will find 
that they paid thousands of dollars to these societies; but here they take the report 
of the jails and they do not designate the time that those people have been in the 
country. I may say that the medical officer of the Immigration Department took 
occasion to visit the prisons and asylums of Ontario and asked those very same officers 
who made that report to point out where the great hardship was entailed on the 
province by means of immigration, and according to the report of the officer I refer 
to, the charges were not substantiated. 


Mr. Monx.—He only spoke of trachoma on that occasion. 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona)—We will have him here if the committee wishes. 
I say that the men in Ontario who made that report do not make restrictions on 
immigration. I want to say this with regard to the medical examination. J have had 
oceasion to visit the ports, at my own expense, to ascertain the kind of medical in- 
spection carried on. I went through the examination for the experience and I passed 
through as an immigrant. 


Mr. SprouLte.—How long did it take you? 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona).—Not very long. I asked the doctor how long it would 
take him to size up my physical characteristics generally. Would he strip me off to 
find out whether I was an able-bodied man or would he take me on appearances. I 
asked the doctor if he would submit those people to indignities. Would he have those 
people actually stripped. Does he know that one of the very best things for Canadian 
passenger shipping is the fact that the Americans are putting so many frills on their 
examination. Does he know that the reason why so much passenger traffic is coming 
into Canadian channels is because immigrants do not want to pass the American im- 
migration examination. Now I do not think we should do anything more than what 
is sufficient. I will agree with any man in this House in doing what is efficient in 
the way of examination, but when a number of able-bodied people come along and 
you have these people stopped by two medical examiners, asked all sorts of questions 
as to their mental condition I think you have fulfilled all the conditions required. 
Now here is a point which many people omit when they talk about immigration. The 
moment an immigrant is bemuddled he is asked to step into a side room. The moment 
a face rash probably, a most harmless rash, or some eruption on the face is seen, he 
is told to stand aside, and so with the eyes, if they are temporarily inflamed, he is 
told to stand aside. When the examination of the ship load is through and the able- 
bodied people have been passed, those who have been told to stand aside are detained, 
perhaps for weeks, before they are allowed to go. They are taken to the hospital, 
they undergo a lengthy examination in the division room, and if the officials are not 
satisfied they are sent to the division hospital where the chief medical officer examines 
them. I have every sympathy with those who want good immigrants. I am sure no 
man in the west at any rate, wants a cursory examination or a careless examination, 
or wants undesirable people. We must have immigrants even more than the people 
in the east. They must come, and I will stand up with anybody for a good class. 
But I do not think we should impose an examination that would be no more than 
showy. 
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Mr. Witson (Lennox and Addington),—I would like to ask Dr. McIntyre whether 
he thinks any medical officer or any staff that we have at any port in this country _ 
could make a thorough examination of 7,000 people in one day. 


Mr. McIntyvre.—(Stratcona)—My honourable friend is speaking as though one 
man does it. There are relays. 


Mr. Witson (Lennox and Addington)—Dr. Bryce in his report said he had 
dumped on him in one day as many as 7,000. 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona).—I do not think that time enters into this. When 
you say 7,000 people you must keep in mind that the majority are able bodied people. 


Mr. Sproute.—In the face of the evidence that was given before this committee 
that there were passed as many as from 3 to 5 per minute—I ask Dr. McIntyre if he 
would regard that as a sufficient length of time for any medical man to make any- 
thing like an intelligent examination of a crowd of people? 


Mr. McIntyre (Stratheona).—You must remember this, that those people are in 
a line as the medical officers watch them coming along and they may pass in three 
or five minutes. In passing able bodied men, men who are evidently healthy, I do not 
think that time is a consideration. 


Mr, Sproute.—The honourable member is speaking of an extreme type of physical 
manhood. But take those who are aneamic or partially aneamie and emaciated and 
have other evidences of disability, who have been passed by hundreds and thousands. 
With reference to that class would ‘he regard the examination as sufficient? 


Mr. McInryre (Stratheona)—I have said that those of a suspicious type of 
health are set aside and properly examined. 


Mr. Monx.—I have a great many questions to ask Mr, Scott, but I do not think 
there is time to get them answered to-day, particularly if we discuss the points a3 
they come up. I was going to ask if Mr. Scott would come to the next meeting of the 
Committee. 


Mr. Scort,—Any day will suit me, 
Mr, Monk.Then I will defer the questions J' have to ask. 


Committee adjourned. 
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Housr or Commons, 
Committre Room No. 34, 
Wepyespay, April 21, 1909. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization met at 10.30 
o'clock a.m., the Chairman, Mr. Schell, presiding, 


Examination of Mr. W. D. Scorr continued. 


By Mr, Monk: 


Q. I have another Committee meeting at 11 o’clock and I want to be as brief as 
possible in the few questions I am going to put to you, more particularly as the bill 
on Immigration, which is at present before the House, is awaiting the closing of your 
evidence. Let me ask you in the first place: since when has the department employed 
the Rev, Mr. Berubé? If you have a contract with him state the terms of that con- 
tract and also what salary he is receiving? 

A. I think he was employed some time last year on a special mission to the United 
States on colonization work. He was engaged, I think, for three months at $100 a 
month. That amount was to cover his expenses as well as his salary. This year I 
think he has an appointment for three months on the same conditions. 

Q. Would that $100 a month be all that has been paid him? 

Aeees, I think. so, 

Q. Would you make sure as to that? 

A. Yes, I will. 


METHOD OF ASCERTAINING MORAL QUALIFICATIONS OF IMMIGRANTS. 


Q. How do you ascertain the moral qualifications of the immigrants who arrive? 
What is the method employed at the landing station to find out whether they. are 
thieves or honest men? 

A, That is a pretty difficult question. 

Q. Will you just say what the method is? 

A. Every immigrant passenger that sails from the old country to Canada must 
fill out a form stating his name in full, country of birth, race of people, destination, 
whether he has ever been in Canada before and if so when, where and how long; 
whether he intends to permanently reside in Canada, the sex, age and whether married 
or single, whether he is able to read and is able to write, his occupation, his intended 
occupation; whether he has ever worked as farmer, farm labourer, gardener, stable 
man, carter, railway sectionman, navvy or miner; if so, how long and when; his 
religion, whether he or his blood relatives were ever insane or had tubercolosis or 
epilepsy, and if so, full particulars; by whom his passage was paid; whether he is 
going to join a relative and if so what relative, and the name and address of such 
relative; the nearest relative in the country from which part he came, and so on, I't 
was also intended to have inserted a question in the form containing these particulars 
as to whether the purchaser of a ticket had ever been convicted of a felony, but the 
steamship companies objected very strongly to it. They said that people would simply 
lie about it, and that it would not work at all, This form, a copy of which I submit 
{> the Committee, is filled out and signed by the passenger when he books his passage 
and is also certified to by the booking agent. 
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Q. Since when has this regulation been in operation ? 

A. It was started on the Ist of this month. 

Q. Will you place a copy of the printed form before the Committee as Exhibit 
No. 14 

A. Yes. 


FORM FILLED OUT BY IMMIGRANT WHEN BOOKING PASSAGE. 
sag dino Valais ete coieinte te eS eeraga EAMG pees 


The Canadian Immigration authorities now insist under penalty that passengers 
to Canada upon purchasing tickets give full and explicit answers to the questions 
underneath. Canadian born passengers, passengers who have resided in Canada and 
who have been absent less than one year, and saloon passengers going to Canada for 
a visit without intending to reside there, need answer only questions 1, 2,3, 4,5 and 
6. All other passengers must give full answers to all questions and in the event of 
this form not being in the hands of the purser before the ship sails will be called upon 
to fill in the form during the passage. The head of a family may fill in the forms 
and sign for members of family accompanying on same vessel. 

Cl) "Namie: in full. eae eee oes eet eh eh a 

(2) co Se 

(3) Race of people. . 

(4) Destination (post office at provine). 


(5) Ever been in Canada before?. . Baeeiin oWehen 08) eee 
Where? ctr : : eee 

(6) Intend to ‘icvihahentle ee in Canna a ie 

CG Sexentee: eon ee (8) Ape. cee . (9) Anas, umiee’ : 


(10) Able to ena OF cle cen ia) Le TOMWENbe cs ee 

(12) Occupation. . Bee ee is eae ee Beamer ara ey 

(13) Intended Ree ee : 

(14) Ever worked as farmer, Fart iahouree: nde siallewian. carte! yailgae 
sectionman, navvy or miner. If so, how long and when?.. 

(15) Religion. . ate 

(16) Self or blood eslinfenes ever insane or ed: jeer ieee or ee If sO, 
full particulars. . 


@) By whomiwas passace paidits. 6 eee es 
ds) Gomme to join a relatives. ¢. 545 -. .. 4. What relatives. 9505 ae 
Name and address?.. .. .. ie 
(19) Nearest relative in country ae aie sl ne came. cea are 
INiamie Soe tee el eae . Address. . Rr as ac 
I hereby certify that I eels true answers to ae above questions, ase were 
asked in a language understood by me and which answers have been recorded above. 
I understand that I may on arrival in Canada be called upon to swear to the truth of 
above answers and that a false oath is punishable by fine or imprisonment. 


Signature of passenger. . : SR get eee ere 
I have sold to above passenger re ios ales eee Roe a atohe isisiee 


Salling fromen se. 4)ae oe gop ceOMthel yp. ee ay Obegeme aie vo ee 
LS .and railway eae a tpl 28 oe @ hes eRe AGN SHOVE see a cen 
coils he 


ccoonttnalot Koteaey er ee re eG he eo Ao 
Addresa. o-oo ein Ra ae Ree ape eee ee 
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Pursers will use this form in preparing manifest and will see that names are 
arranged alphabetically by nationalities. This form with manifest to be handed to 
Canadian immigration agent at port of landing to be forwarded to Superintendent of 
Immigration, Ottawa. In case of vessels arriving at Portland, Maine, hand to Ameri- 
can Commissioner of Immigration,’ 


Q. You say that the filling in of this form has been in operation since the Ist of 
this month ?- 

A. Since the 1st of this month. It may have been in operation for a few days 
in March but we tried to get it started at the beginning of the present fiscal year. 

Q. Was there anything of that kind in force previously? 

A. No. 

Q. When the passenger arrives at the landing place his examination from the 
moral standpoint only lasts about a minute or so? 

A. The imigration officers do not ask him whether he has been convicted of theft 
or anything of that kind. : 

Q. Do you see any objection to the moral character of the immigrant being 
ascertained on the other side of the Atlantic? 

A. I do not see any. 

Q. I will give you an instance: Is there anything to prevent our making it a 
condition that the immigrant before leaving the other side should furnish to the 
booking agent, or in some other manner, a certificate from his native place of his moral 
qualifications? Is there any objection to doing that as far as you can see? 

A. I could not see any objection myself. I do not know whether the immigrants 
would answer truthfully or not. 

Q. Could he not for instance furnish a certificate from the mayor of his village? 

A. Yes, he might be able to do so. 

Q. Or a certificate from his bishop or minister, some kind of certificate such as 
every man, as a rule, bears with him when he comes to America, if he wants to be 
received by people here, the equivalent of a letter of introduction? 

A. I do not think they have anything of that kind in the case of persons coming 
to the United States. 

Q. No, I am asking you if the thing is feasible? 

A. It might be; I would not like to say. It is a question whether they would tell 
the truth or not. 

Q. What objection do you see to it if he should hand to the examining authority 
on the other side that document which would show that the immigrant is not a 
criminal ? 

A. I would have no objection. 

Q. You would have no objection ? 


PROPOSED MEDICAL INSPECTION AND REPORT BY SHIP SURGEONS. 


A. No. It has often been said that there should be a detailed medical examin- 
ation on the other side. That I think is impossible on account of the way in which ve 
ships are loaded with immigrant passengers. The ship goes ciongsid- the Princess 
Landing Stage, trains come in and the immigrant passengo’s are embarked within 
a comparatively few minutes; there is no possibility of a detailed medical examin- 
ation. But we propose as soon as possible to have the ship’s doctor give a medical 
certificate, which will appear on the first page of the vessel’s manifest, to this effect: 

“TI hereby certify that I have daily during the present passage made a general 

inspection of the passengers on this vessel, and that I have at least once during 

the passage made a detailed individual examination of each immigrant on board 
and that I have seen no passenger thereon who I have reason to believe is, or is 
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likely to become, insane, epileptic or consumptive or who is idiotic, feeble-minded 
or afflicted with a contagious, infectious or loathsome disease; or who is deaf, 
dumb or blind or otherwise physically defective or whose present appearance 
would lead me to believe that he or she might be debarred from entering Canada 
under the Immigration Act of 1909 with the exception of the persons 


whose names are enumerated on the ‘ship surgeon’s list for medical examining . 
p 


officer’ which I have prepared for such officer, giving my medical opinion on the 

cases therein dealt with; and that there were no deaths or births during the pass- 

age except those mentioned under said list.’ 

We propose that the ship’s doctor shall make a detailed examination of every 
passenger and file it with our examining officers at the port the names and cases giy- 
ing his observations on them. 

Q. That examination will take place during the voyage? 

A. During the voyage. They have got from six to ten days in which to make 
that examination. 

Q. Is it intended to introduce that change? 

A. It is intended to introduce that change. 

Q. That has been decided upon? 

A. We have decided upon it quite recently but we have not put it in force yet. 

Q. Is that examination and certificate of the ship’s surgeon provided for in the 
bill which is now before the House? 

A. It is not necessary to provide for it in the bill; we can do so under regulation. 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington) : 


Q. Does not the United States provide for such regulation by statute? I think 
there are a number of such provisions in their Act? 

A. No. I think the present Canadian bill is very much the same as the Ameri- 
ean Act. 

Q. I know there are some of those things provided for in the American Act. 

A. Then as I was-saying the ship’s doctor files with our examining officers a list 
giving the passenger’s name and the reason why the immigrant should be, or may be, 
detained. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. If it has been considered possible to get this information respecting the immi- 
grant during the voyage across the ocean, why do you say that it would be impossible 
for him to furnish the certificate of a reputable physician on the other side who knows 
his condition ? 

A. I did not say it would be impossible. 

Q. Then you see no objections to this being done? 

A. None at all. 

Q. It would be an advantage to know that a man of that kind was not afflicted 
with some physical defect or with some disease that would be an objection to his land- 
ing in Canada? 

A. A medical certificate would be of no use in determining whether the man isa 
criminal or not. 

Q. Of course, from physical examination you could not find out whether the 
immigrant} is a criminal or not? 

A. The certificate which you propose is simply as to whether he is a respectable 
citizen or not? 

Q. Why could he not furnish a certificate from his physician on the other side? 

A. Well, in cases where the immigrant is assisted in any way we have a form 
for him to fill out. It involves a lengthy medical examination. 


ee eae See 


ib 
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. In what particular case is that? 
A. In cases where the immigrants are assisted in any way. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona) : 


Q. Assisted by a society ? 

A. By a society. I do not appear to have brought one of these forms with me, 
but it involves a very lengthy medical examination. 

Q. Who makes out this form? 

A, A physician. 

Q. Selected by the society interested ? 

A. By the society, I suppose. 

Q. He must be a regular practising physician?—A. Yes. 

Q. Now, you propose a new set of regulations that are to be put into force by 
the ship’s surgeon ? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Were not these regulations practically adopted before by steamship com- 
panies, owing to responsibility of deportation being imposed upon them? 

A. The bill of health to be signed now is more severe. 

Q. Would not the responsibility of the steamship company for the deportation 
or return of the passenger to the country from which he came have the effect of 
making the ship’s surgeon really an examining officer to the department? The 
surgeon knows that the steamship company is going to be held responsible? 

A. Surely. 

Q. For the return of all the sick people that come to this country? If they 
develop epilepsy or become insane, troubles that cannot be determined by a simple 
examination, the responsibility that rests on a steamship company for the return of 
the immigrant physically or mentallv unfitted to land in this country would make 
the ship’s surgeon careful as to the people who were allowed on board? 

A. I would think so. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I understand you to say that there would have to be a certificate? 

A. From the regular ship’s surgeon. We propose that the ship’s doctor shall 
make a daily inspection of the passengers and at least once during the voyage make 
a detailed inspection of each immigrant and report any that he thinks are defective. 
If he does not, we propose to punish him. If the ship’s surgeons do not report we 
prosecute them. We have had several prosecutions for not reporting. 

Q. I am glad to hear you say that from your experience you find no material 
objection to the immigrant being obliged to furnish a certificate of moral character 
and a certificate as to his physical condition and being obliged to bring it with him 
‘when he comes to this country ? 

A. I said I would have no objection to his furnishing a certificate from either 
the parish priest or his clergyman, or the mayor of his town, as to his character. I 
did not say anything about the immigrant furnishing a medical certificate, as to his 
being examined individually in the old country by a medical officer. 

Q. What difference is there between the one and the other? 

A. The difficult immigrant to deal with is the criminal. 

Q. Supposing an immigrant, as we have had a great many instances, comes from 
an insane asylum on the other side? 


ea Nes: 
Q. It is very difficult for an examining officer to discover that fact when the man 


lands here under certain conditions? 
A. Certainly. 
9—13 
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Q. Do you think it would be wise to have a certificate to the effect that he has 
never been mentally affected ? 

A I have already filed a copy of the form which the immigrant must fill in before 
the booking agent declaring that neither the immigrant himself or his relatives have 
ever been insane. 

Q. That is intended to be effective for the future? 

A. Yes. 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona) —Would you propose, Mr. Monk, that the immi- 
grant should get a medical certificate ? 


Mr. Monx.—He should be given a certificate and no bonus should be paid on him 
unless he has it. 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona).—Supposing a person wants to evade the law and 
denies that he has ever been in an asylum, which would be quite possible. How are 
you going to disclose the fact that he was in an asylum once? 


Mr. Monx.—You would have such faith as you could attach to the certificate of a 
physician in the locality from which the immigrant comes. 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona).—He might easily change his location, within a year 
say. 


Mr. Monx.—There might be fraud no doubt. 
Mr. Scorr.—There might be substitution. 


Mr. Monx.—There might be. undoubtedly. He might do the same thing with the 
certificate as to his moral character. He might commit fraud in regard to that but 
one is exposed to such a thing in all cases. 


Mr. MoIntyre (Strathcona).—An immigrant is asked before entering the United 
States if he ever was insane. Do you think it is wise to ask an intending tourist to 
this country or an intending immigrant the question whether he ever was insane? 
You think it would be desirable? 


Mr. Monk.—TI think it would be desirable to control that man. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. Take the immigrants who come from the continent, it is the easiest thing for 
them to furnish proof that they are morally qualified. Take the Frenchman, for in- 
stance, he never travels without a ticket in which everything that he has done since 
he was, so to speak, a man, is entered. He has his livret and that certifies as to 
everything he has done, or whether he has over done anything wrong? 

A. Whether he has completed his military duties and so forth. 

Q. Frenchmen never travel without it, and I think the same is the case in most 
continental countries. In England there is always a civic authority who can fur- 
nish a certificate. 

A. I might say that the whole intention of the Bill which is now before par- 
liament is to strengthen the department in keeping out undesirable immigrants. 
That is the whole purpose of the Bill. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. As a matter of fact, there has been no medical examination heretofore of 
immigrants before they took passage, is that correct? 

A. They are examined by the port; doctor, representing the British board of 
trade, before they go on board the ship. 
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Q. Before they go on board the vessel? 
A. Yes, they are medically examined by the port doctor, 


Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona).—Under the British board of trade. 
By Mr. Blain: 


Q. I thought the objection you were pointing out was that it was impossible to 
make such an examination because the trains come in with the immigrants and they 
are on board the vessel inside of 15 or 20 minutes? 

A. I said it would be quite impossible to make any detailed examination before 
they go on board ship. 

Q. What medical examination is made before the immigrants go on board the 
vessel ? 

A. The doctor looks at them going up the gangway, that is all. It is a very 
superficial examination. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I would ask you if you could lay before the committee a list of the immigra- 
tion agencies that we have in the New England States with the salaries in each 
case, and any reports you have for the past from our immigration agencies especially 
these in the States referred to? 

A. Do you want the names? 

Q. The names, the location, the salaries and any reports you have from them? 

A. Yes, I ean do so. 

Q. And the cost of the office. Would you add that? I do not think it would 
take you long to prepare that, and if you will leave it with the secretary I will be 
able to look it up? 

ING Yes: 

Q. Is there any examination of the Americans who are going into the North- 
west? I hear there are a great many going in this year? 

. There is a medical examination. 

. Is there any examination as to their financial resources ? 
Yes: 

. As to the amount of money that they have? 


OPO 


INSPECTION AT INTERNATIONAL BOUNDARY. 


A. Yes. During the last year we refused at the international boundary admis- 
sion to 4,580 people. I might say that it is just about a year now since our inspec- 
tion started at the boundary and during that time we have rejected 4,580 people. 

Q. For physical disability ? 

A. For different disabilities, 

Q. And are they examined as to the amount of money they bring with them? 

A. Yes. Our officers make sure they have got: sufficient money. They do not 
take a record of the actual amounts of money that they have. 

Q. I heard the statement made in the House yesterday that 70,000 had come in 
this year and brought in seventy millions of money? 

A. Seventy thousand have not come in but we expect about that number this 
year. 

Q. Do you expect they will bring in with them about seventy millions of money? 

A. Yes, I should think so. 

Q. There is no record kept of the amounts of money which they bring with 
them 3 

2-133 
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A. The Customs Department keep a record as to the value of settler’s effects. 
Where our agents in the United States issue a certificate which entitles the settler to 
the low rate on the Canadian railways of a cent a mile, we will say from Portal 
north, they ask the intending settlers the questions of the amount of money they 
have. 

Q. And is that information transmitted to you? 

A. We get that information here. 

Q. I asked you about our agencies in New England. I now ask you if you can 
place another statement before the committee as regards church organizations with 
whom we have contracts or arrangements showing the nature of such contracts or 
arrangements in each case. 

A. Such an arrangement with the Salvation Army do you mean? 

Q. And there is the church army, I think? 

A. We have no contract with them. The only religious organization we do any 
business with is the Salvation Army. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona) : 


Q. Is there not an organization known as the King’s Daughters or something of 
that kind? i 

A. That is not a religious organization. There is also the National Council of 
Women in Montreal. 


by Mr. Monk: 


Q. I mean only the church organizations ? 

A. The only one we do any business with is the Salvation Army. 

Q. Have you a different arrangement with the Salvation Army. 

A. They are booking agents and we pay them the usual booking agent’s bonus. 
We also pay them a certain amount on account of rent for their immigration office 
in London. 

Q. Has that arrangement been reduced to an agreemnt in writing? 

A. It is authorized by order in council. 

Q. Would you mind putting a copy of that order in council in the hands of the 
secretary of the committee and a statement of how much you have paid the Salvation 
Army in bonuses during the last fiscal year and since the close of that year up to 
date? 

A. That is for the fiscal year 1908-9? 

Q. For bonuses and in respect of rent or any other reason? 


A. Yes. 


METHOD OF DEPORTING UNDESIRABLE IMMIGRANTS. 


Q. One word, Mr. Scott, in regard to deportations. Could you give the com- 
mittee some idea how deportations are effected? For instance when a man is ar- 
rested in Montreal or Toronto and found to have been a criminal in the old country, 
how is his deportation effected? Is it the magistrate who notifies you or how is the 
matter brought to your knowledge? 

A. In some cases the magistrate notifies us and in other cases according to the 
Act it is the duty of the clerk of the municipality. We have a regular printed form 
giving full particulars as to the man’s name, when he landed and all about him. 
We investigate the case and if we find it is of a deplorable nature we deport the 
man. 

Q. How do you proceed to do that? Is the order signed by the minister or 
yourself ? 

A. J sign an order notifying the steamship company. 
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Q. Do you take him back to the port of departure at the expense of the gov- 
ernment ¢ 


A. The Act provides that he shall be deported any time within two years at the 
expense of the transportation company. 

Q. For instance if a criminal is arrested in Toronto and his deportation ordered 
do you have to convey him to Halifax, St. John or Quebec? 

A. One of our own officers conveys him back. 

Q. ‘You send an officer with him? 

A. We have an officer in Toronto, one in Hamilton, one in London, one in 
Kingston, several in Montreal, several in Quebec and so on. 

Q. And your officer takes charge of these men who are deported? 

A. He takes charge of them and delivers them to the steamship company. 

Q. Where? 

A. In the case of men for deportation coming from west of Montreal our officers 
deliver them to our agents in Montreal and they take care of them until such time 
as the steamer will leave. That is in summer. In winter they are taken to St. John 
or Halifax. 

Q. Is the expense incurred before the criminal is actually put on board the 
steamship and placed in the hands of the steamship company borne by us? 

A. I was going to explain that under the Act the cost of the deportation of im- 
migrants is supposed to be borne by the transportation company at any time within 
two years. The transportation companies made representations to Mr. Oliver claim- 
ing that that was a hardship on them; that a man might have been a year and a half 
in Canada and then got into trouble and it wss a hardship on them to ask them to 
bear the cost of transportation. The arrangement he made was that if deportable 
immigrants were less than one year in the country the transportation company 
would bear the cost; if more than one year and less than two, the department would 
pay the rate from Montreal to Liverpool which is I think $15. The railway com- 
panies give us transportation where it is shown that the deportable immigrants have 
travelled over their line. 

Q. I see that we have paid a considerable amount ? 

A. I think that for last year it cost us about $25,000 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. You say that an examination is made to ascertain the amount of money 
possessed by each immigrant. A few months ago 300 immigrants landed in Toronto 
and it was reported they had nothing to live on? 

A. I investigated that report and found there was not a word of truth in it. 

Q. It was reported that those immigrants had nothing to live upon and that the 
charitable institutions in Toronto were taking care of them ? 

A. There was no truth in the report at all. 

Q. What were the facts? 

A. That they all had money and the great bulk of them were simply passing 
through Toronto. The train happened to get in at about 12 or 1 o’clock at night and 
they had to remain in the city until the morning trains went out. The restaurant- 
keeper at the station opened up his restaurant and they purchased all the food they 
wanted. The restaurant-keeper says he did a very good business. They were all gone 
again next morning. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I see that there is a provision in the new law to the effect that au immigrant 
must have a certain amount of money in his possession ? 
A. Yes, at least $25. 
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Q. Do you think it would be prudent to allow the examining agent to be the 
Judge as to the amount of money in a man’s possession? For example if a man arrives 
here who is hale and hearty and a desirable immigrant in every respect, who has 
enough money to reach his destination but does not happen to have exactly $25, it 
would seem a pity to exclude him? 

A. We would not turn him back. Our agent would use his discretion, especially 
if the immigrant was going to friends at a point in the country, who would take care 
of him. 

Q. The law seems to allow no discretion ? 

A. The present law does. 

Q. I think it fixes a minimum of $25? 

A. The order in council fixes the amount at $25, but that is only in case he has no 
work guaranteed or no friends where he is going, but is an absolute stranger. 

Q. In a case of that kind, if he had enough money to enable him to reach his 
destination and the agent thought he was a fit and proper person—— 

A. And was was going to a country point and was of the class of men that have 
no difficulty in getting work—a farm labourer, for instance—the agent would not 
stop him. The agent must use discretion. 

Q. What amount of immigration do you anticipate we will have this year from 
the outlook so far? 

A. Our total immigration up to the last fiseal year was 146,908, a decrease of 
44 per cent as compared with the year before. That was up to the end of March. I 
might say that March of this year shows an increase of 7 per cent over March of last 
year. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. You think the total immigration may reach 200,000 this year? 

A. Pretty well up to it. 

Q. You have no machinery in your department to send the immigrant to any 
particular part of the country, as they have, I think, in the United States? Immi- 
grants come here and are free to go where they like, are they not? 

A. Immigrants of the agricultural class coming to Ontario are all sent to cer- 
tain points by the booking agents. They are booked through to their destination by 
the booking agents. I think we have 150 different points where they are sent to. 

Q. The interest of the transportation companies is to take them as far as possible. 

A. I suppose the more money they can get the better. The steamship com- 
panies have increased the ocean rate again this year. 

Q. Are you continuing this year the system of locating agent? 

A. Yes, in Ontario and the oes townships. 

Q. Anywhere else? 

A. We have a few in some counties in Quebec, I think four or five altogether. 
The number of French immigrants that come into the province of Quebec is small. 
The people that these locating agents are dealing with principally are the English 
speaking people and we are placing most of them in Ontario. 

Q. Have the results been satisfactory with these locating agents? 

A. I think so, very satisfactory. 

Q. You seem to have had a great many who have defrauded the department? 

A. I would not call it defrauding. 

Q. At least a fair proportion of them have? 

A. When we first started the system of distributing these men in that way, 
some of the locating agents being farmers did not understand the regulations of the 
department very thoroughly. The department has not lost any money through any 
of them. 
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By Mr. Monk: 
OF Do you think, Mr. Scott, that you will be able soon to place the two items 
of information for which I asked you, before the secretary of the committee ? 
A. Certainly. I can get it ready today I think. 


Mr. Monx.—Because the Immigration Bill may be up very soon for considera- 
tion. 


By Mr. Verville: 


Q. Will you tell us the number of immigrants that bonuses were paid on that 
did not settle on the land? 

A. I could not tell you that, there is no possibility of following every indivi- 
dual immigrant. 

Q. Could you not even give a percentage? 

A. We know the number who took up homesteads. 

Q. But of the total number of men that bonuses were paid on you cannot give 
the percentage that did not settle on the land? 

A. There were a greater number that took up homesteads which is pretty good 
evidence that they were agriculturists that we paid bonuses on. 

Q. Is the government aware that at the very least 50 per cent of the immigrants 
upon whom bonuses were paid did not stay on the land but went to the States? 

A. I have never heard that said. 

Q. Do you know that the Salvation Army stated that? 

A. I do not know. 


By Mr. Monk: 


Q. I forgot to ask you how it is that the United States get a record of those who 
have immigrated to the United States leave the country. In our country where we 
pay a bonus in some specified cases we have no means of tracing the immigrant. He 
ean pass from here, and as a matter of fact has often done so, into the United States 
and so we have paid a bonus on a man who, if he is a desirable man, has gone to 
increase the population of the adjoining republic? : 

A. The United States government reports such men to us and we make a deduc- 
tion for them out of the next bonus due the booking agent. 

Q. Is the account carefully kept? 

A. Very carefully. 

Q. You get it from Montreal? 

A. Get it from Montreal. Under the new Act we propose that the transportation 
company should file with us an outward bound manifest the same as the United 
States. We propose as soon as we can to get Statistics of outbound passengers as well 
as incoming people. 

Q. How often do you get that statement from the Montreal office of the United 
States Immigration Department? 

A. Once a month. 

Q. Would you mind submitting to the committee the three last statements that 
you have received ? 

A. Certainly not. 


DETENTION OF SICK IMMIGRANTS. 


By Mr. McIntyre (Strathcona) : 


Q. I would like to ask a question regarding the detention of sick immigrants at 
the port of landing. It has been represented to me that when a sick immigrant goes 
into the detention hospital, or other hospital, the transportation company takes the 
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funds of that man as a guarantee against their having to pay for his expenses during 
the period of detention ? 

A; Yes. 

Q. Do you think that is exactly fair to the immigrant? 

A. An immigrant landing at an ocean port and found to be afflicted with some 
contagious disease which in the opinion of our doctors is curable is placed in the 
detention hospital. We do not handle any of the effects of that immigrant at all. 
It is a matter between the transportation company and their passenger and they 
either arrange with the passenger themselves or telegraph to his friends for funds 
the cost during detention being at the rate of 75 cents a day, which includes treat- 
ment. 

Q. Has any statement been made to you as to what these steamship companies 
charge? 

A. They only charge 75 cents a day. 

Q. Have you any means of knowing that these immigrants get a square deal, so 
to speak, in that particular? 

A. I think so. 

Q. You have no statement to that effect ? 

A. The transportation company simply pay the 75 cents a day, we charge the 
immigrant. I don’t think they collect anything further from him. I have known of 
cases where the immigrant was deported, or debarred as it were. If he had a ticket 
through, we will say, to Winnipeg from Quebec the transportation company would 
take that ticket up and cash it and charge the man for his return passage. 

Q. Here is a point that I cannot understand: what authority would any trans- 
portation company have to take the funds of a sick man and dispose of them as they 
see fit? 

A. It is a matter between the transportation company and their passengers. 

Q. But the passenger is in a condition where, it seems to me, he is helpless? 

A. What you mean is that they should not take his money at all. 

Q. I doubt very much if any passenger could assert his rights under such con- 
ditions? 

A. Well, he would be returned. 

Q. I think myself there should be some precaution for the protection of the im- 
migrant in that instance, there should be some arbiter of some kind to see that the 
immigrant is not overcharged ? 

A. I don’t think that our officers would sanction any overcharge if they knew it. 


By Mr. Verville: 


Q. How much time is required to get a report as to an immigrant upon whom a 
bonus is paid? 

A. No time at all. 

Q. That is done as quickly as he arrives? 

A. Yes. 


Mr. VERVILLE.—You only have his word that he goes on the land. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. How do you calculate the number of immigrants that come from the United 
States? 

A. We have inspectors at the international boundary. 

Q. Any man who calls himself an immigrant is counted as being one, is that the 
case # 
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i A We ask them certain questions as to whether they were in Canada before and 
intend to remain in this country. Of course, if a man wants to leave you cannot 
prevent that. 

Q. I understood you to say that your agents give a certificate which entitles a 
man to a special reduction of railway fare? 

A. Yes. 

Q. Have you any reason to believe that reduction is taken advantage of by men 
who have returned to the United States? 

A. They issue return tickets as well, and an honest man may be living in the 
States to-day and come up and make a location and then move in within a year. 

Q. I am speaking of the man who has settled in Canada and returned to his for- 
mer home in the United States. Do you find there are instances in which that man 
comes back again, once, twice or three times, and each time is counted as an immi- 


A. No. 

Q. You have never heard of any such case as that? 

A. They are all asked the question have they ever been in Canada before. 

Q. And they always say no. 

A. Well, I do not know; I think the bulk of the people are truthful. 

Q. Can you tell me where the bulk of the agricultural immigrants are going in 
the Northwest ? ; 

A. I think the number is evenly divided between Saskatchewan and Alberta. I 
think, of course, a certain number will settle in Manitoba, but the great movement 
is to Alberta and Saskatchewan. 

Q. What parts of Alberta and Saskatchewan ? 

A. Scattered pretty much over the whole province in each case, southern Alberta 
has certainly got a very large number of people. 

. But Saskatchewan in your opinion is getting this year just as many? 

Just about the same number. 

Seattered generally over the whole province? 

Scattered generally over the province. 

Do your agents advise the immigrant as to what part he should go to? 
Which agents do you mean? 

. The location agent or some person of that sort? 

. The land guides? ; 

. The locating agents, did you not speak of locating agents? 

. We have land guides scattered all through. 

. I am speaking more of the first agent with whom the immigrants come in 
contact after getting into the country? 

4 A. I think they generally advise them as to the different districts and let them 
hunt for themselves. 

Q. They simply advise the immigrants as to the different districts? What would 
be the guiding principle with the agent in regard to that matter? 

A. All our agents know the country. I suppose the man living in Saskatche- 
wan would naturally advise settling in that province as the best part of the world. 
A man living in Alberta would no doubt do the same as far as that province is con- 
cerned. : 

Q. In regard to Saskatchewan you have no reason to believe that your agents 
are in the habit of directing immigrants to certain particular districts in which 
they are interested ? 

A. No, I have never heard of that. 

Q. You never heard of that? 

A. No. 


Oporororpeope 
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. How many agents have you in the United States? 
. Twenty-four or twenty-five State agents. 

. Have they any assistants ? 

. They have clerks, 


POP 


By Mr. Verville: 


. They are supposed to make a report weekly. 
Yes. 

. Do they do it? 

Yes. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. In regard to immigration from the United States, do you find that the 
immigrants are going mainly into parts where Americans are already settled? 

A. No. They are going wherever there are free lands. 

Q. How do you account for the falling off in the immigration last year? 

A. Well, the United States immigration did not fall off at all. The large fal- 
ling off of 44 per cent was mainly frokn Great Britain. 

Q. Is there any reason for that? 

A. We cut off entirely all assisted emigration and we have adopted regulations 
which make it difficult for them to emigrate. 


POPO 


Q. You do not think any of the falling off was due to crop failure? 

A. The financial conditions in the country may have had something to do with it 

Q. The fact that there was a poor crop has not had anything to do with it? 

A. I do not think it affected emigration. It did not affect it in the United 
States. 

Q. You think your regulations affected it? 

A. Yes, I think they had some effect. 


By Mr. Molloy: 


Q. Have you a system of boundary inspection similar to that adopted by the 
United States boundary inspectors? 

A. Very much the same. We have boundary inspection at 107 points. We have 
175 officers along the international boundary. During the last year we debarred at 
the international boundary 4,580 people from entering and we debarred at ocean 
ports 509. 

Q. What are the duties of Mr. Adamson of the Immigration Department, Winni- 
peg? I understand from a conversation with him that it was part of his duty to 
advise incoming settlers as to the best localities to settle in? 

A. I could not say. I know he is in Winnipeg. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Lisgar): 


Q. Have you had any complaints of your agents in the United States working 
in with land companies operating on this side? 

A. Of our agents working in with them? 

Q. Yes? 

A. Yes, I have heard so. 

Q. Have you received any complaints? 
A. I think possibly no written complaints. I have heard people say oe were 
working in with them. 


~ 
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Q. Have you inquired into the truth of any complaints of that nature? 
A. No, I have never inquired into them, 
_ Is it not a fact that every one of them works in with land operators on this 
side? 
A. I could not say. 
Q. You do not know. 
A. I do not. 
Q. Do you not consider it is a question which ought to be looked into? 
A. I know that when a man writes to my office and wants to know where he can 


purchase lands in the west, I refer him to the Canadian Pacific Railway, the Cana- 
dian Northern Railway and the Hudson’s Bay Company, the three large companies 
that are interested. 

Q. Do you not think your agents ought to do the same thing? 

A. I suppose they do as far as I know. 


By Mr. Sharpe (Lisgar): 


Q. By what authority do these immigration agents go around in the manner in 
which they do? For instance on the Pembina Branch of the Canadian Pacific Rail- 
way in Manitoba there is a man travelling up and down all the time wanting to know 
where the people are going and all about them? 

A. That is an arrangement made between the United States and the Canadian 
Pacific Railway. 

Q. The government had nothing to do with it? 

A. Absolutely nothing. The position taken by the United States government 
is that as the Pembina line is close to the international boundary, undesirable people 
wanting to go into the United States could leave Canada in that way if there was 
no officer, and just walk across the line. It is a matter for their own protection. 

Q. Do you think that the fact of that man being on that line is any guard 
against that? 

A. Well, he sees who is going along the line. 


By Mr. Lake: 


. Have you found any of our immigrants going out of the country? 
. They go out every day. 

. To any very great extent? 

. Not to any very great extent. 

. Have you any idea as to the number? 

- No, I have not. 

You do not check the numbers? 

. We do not get the passengers outward bound. 


bPOrPOPOPO 


By Mr. Wilson (Lennox and Addington): 


Q. Is it not your attention at an early day to gather that information? 

A. Our intention is as soon as possible to collect the statistics of outbound 
people. 

Q. I know that the United States keeps those records and although they had 
nearly a million immigrants last year the net increase of alien population was a 
little over 209,867. 


GOVERNMENT EMPLOYMENT AGENTS. 


Q. I want to ask you about these letters you sent out to Mr. Miller and the 
other people. When you got the answers who opened the letters? 
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. They were opened in my office. 

. By yourself? 

. Not necessarily. 

But you understood their contents? 

. Which letters? 

. I mean the one, for instance, about Spinks, which I read at the last meeting? 

. I don’t see all the correspondence. 

. You do not see any? 

. I did not say that. I said I do not see all the correspondence. 

. But when a letter came in with reference to Mr. Miller reporting that he had 
ibe a a man, Mr. Spinks, and you wrote and found from the man he was located 
with, that Spinks was not a farmer, the man he was located with was not a farmer, 
and that Mr. Miller did not locate him although he reported that he did, what have 
you to say to that? 

A. He was to be paid as a farm labourer. 

Q. Was not your attention called to these facts? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. Well, cannot you get us that information? 

A. I do not know whether I could get it. I have correspondence amounting to 

~between 650 and 700 letters a day. It is impossible for me to see them all. 

Q. It is a very important matter, that agents should be reporting falsely to the 

department and you, who are the head of the department, should know nothing about 


it? 


OQrororpobep 


. I did not say that. 

You did not give us any information about it? 

I know all about it. 

. Then what do you say? 

I know all about it. 

Then tell us about that. What is done with these letters when they come in? 
They are put on the file. 

Then, what action is taken? 

. They are acted upon. 

. Mr. Miller reported on this man Spinks, I could not give you the exact date, 
but some time in 1907. You wrote Mr. Dennison in February, 1908, and you got his 
answer on the 8th February, at least the letter was dated then. Yet you kept Mr. 
Miller in the employ of the government for about a year after that? 

Yes. 

. Did you take any notice of the answer that was sent to you? 

I could not answer that. 

. How are we to know what action was taken? 

All the correspondence is on the file and copies have been brought down. 

. We are practical men and we would like you to give us the information. I 
asked you the last time you were here to give us all the information about Mr. Miller’s 
dealings with this man and you do not seem to ‘have it? 

A. I gave you all the information at the last meeting. 

Q. You gave us some information but you did not give us anything as to who 
opened these letters or if they were brought to your attention or whether the Minister 
was notified of their contents ? 

A. And I say that I get 6 or 7 hundred letters a day. 

Q. I know but these are important letters. When an agent of yours goes wrong 
some important officer in the Department should ke notified of it, the attention of the 
Minister or Superintendent of Immigration should be called to it? Is not that right? 

A. Certainly. 


OPOoPOPOor>OP 


OPOoPop 
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a Evidently for a year after that report was made Mr, Miller was still conducting 
affairs as agent? : 


AY Yes: 

Q. And no notice was taken of his conduct? Is that a common thing? 

fe 1 apparently made an error. That apparently was not drawn to my attention 
and I might have made an error. 2 es 

Cy That is all right if it is an error. I don’t see why that should not be reported 
to the Minister and action taken? 

A. Well Mr. Miller has been dismissed. 

Q. But that is not sufficient? Did you ever know of a thief caught in the act 
that would not give up the plunder? 

: A. If you write me a letter, Mr. Wilson, making complaint I will lay it before the 
Minister. 

Q. It is a little amusing to me to have the Chief Officer of a Department when a 
matter such as this set forth in documents in his own office is brought to his attention 
refusing to take action until he is notified by a private citizen. Is that not a little 
too thin, Mr. Scott? I think it is. Why did you not do to Mr. Miller what you did 
with Mr. Waugh? You admitted in your testimony when you last appeared before us 
that you reported Mr. Waugh to the Minister and I think to the Justice Department. 
Now this is a similar case. It is true that Mr. Waugh took more money and had to 
refund it but his case is identical almost with that of Mr. Miller. Now what excuse 
do you give for the difference of action in these two cases? 

‘A. I am not making any excuse at all. 

Q. You ought to make some explanation? 

A. I am not going to make any excuse. 

Q. I am not asking you for an excuse, but an explanation? 

A. The reason I do not make any. excuse is that I do not think that Mr. Miller 
did anything intentionally wrong. 

Q. You do not? 

A. No, I do not think that he understood the regulations thoroughly. 

Q. You do not think that he did anything intentionally wrong? 

A. Also that the department did not lose anything. 

Q. Although Mr. Miller reported to you that he had located the man and yet 
he did not have anything to do with locating him; although the men that Mr. Miller 
alleged he located Spinks with, denied Miller’s story;.although he says that he agreed 
with that man that Spinks should get $25 a month, and all that is false, you do not 
think there is anything wrong about it? 

A. I did not say that. 

Q. Yes, you said it? 

A. Intentionally wrong is what I said. 

Q. Well you think he did not do anything intentionally wrong? 

A. I think he did not understand the regulations. 

Q. It is so plain that I think a fool could not err therein. It seems to me that 
it is just as plain as daylight. We have the documentary evidence, and the facts are 
given in the testimony taken at our last meeting, and yet you say that Mr. Miller 
did not intentionally do anything wrong. What do you eall it if a man deliberately 
reports that he has located a certain man and has nothing of the kind? There is 
the evidence of two persons that Mr. Miller had nothing whatever to do with the 
location of this man. Then he says he located a man with Mr. Deschene, who is a 
section boss on the Grand Trunk Railway. This man never worked at farming, he 
worked on the railroad with Mr. Deschene. Still Mr. Miller reported that he had 
located this man with a farmer and was paid $4 for doing it. He got $18 for locat- 
ing Mr. Spinks and his wife and seven children, and still you say he did not do 
anything wrong intentionally. There are several other cases. What about Mr. 
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Jones? It was reported that certain parties were located with him but Mr. Jones 
writes to you direct saying that he did not ever have these people with him. Still 
you say that you do not think Mr. Miller intentionally did anything wrong? 

A. I do not think he did. 


Mr. Witson (Lennox and Addington).—It is astonishing the faith that some 
people have, I have not found such faith anywhere else. 


By Mr. Wilson (Laval): 


Q. Does the Immigration Act define the meaning of the word ‘farmer’ or what 
constitutes a farmer? 


A. I think not. 


Mr. Witson (Laval).—I would ask my honourable friend from Lennox this ques- 
tion: supposing a man that owned an acre of land in a village and carried on garden- 
ing for himself were to ask for an immigrant to be sent to him and the immigrant 
were to be located on that little piece of land, would that be farming? 


Mr. Winson (Lennox and Addington).—Can you cite a case. 


Mr. Witson (Laval).—I can cite my own case. You will see that these defini- 
tions are quite nice sometimes. I have got 3 acres of land. Supposing that I were 
to apply to the department for a farmhand and the agent located an immigrant on 
my place. Would that be wrong or would it be right? I might say that I am a law- 
yer by profession. 


Mr. Witson (Lennox and Addington).—All I have to say is that the conditions 
cited do not exist in any of the cases that I have reference to. I am giving definite 
cases and the witness still persists in saying that the offender did not know that he 
was intentionally doing wrong. 


Mr. Witson (Laval).—Supposing a farmer having three or four hundred acres 
of land asks the immigration officers for a farm hand and then uses that farm hand 
for a coachman. I would like to know from my honourable friend whether this 
would be infringing the law or not, or whether the locater would commit a crime by 
reporting to Mr. Scott; in other, words whether that would be a good location or not. 
This is the reason I brought up the question of definition, as to whether there should 
not be in the Bill some definition of the word ‘farmer,’ the word ‘location,’ and of 
the duties of an agent. 


Mr. Witson (Lennox and Addington).—There is a clause in the instructions 
which each locating agent gets, prohibiting him even to help to locate any person 
other than farm labourers or domestic servants. Js that not right, Mr. Scott? 


The WITNESS.—Yes. 


Mr. Witson (Laval).—What is a domestic servant or what is a farm hand, what 
is a farm and what is a farmer? These things should be defined in order to avoid 
any errors in future that would reflect on the honour of the citizens of this country. 
We are forcing an immigration agent to be a little more acute even than a judge of 
the Superior Court whose judgment might be reversed in the Court of Appeal and 
more particularly when we are dealing with a new Act. You musn’t play with crime, 
it is too serious. ‘ 


By Mr. Lake: ) 


Q. I would like to ask Mr. Scott a question in connection with what we were dis- 
cussing just now. I understand from you, Mr. Scott, that you know of no cases in 
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which your agents are working in with land companies or are directing immigrants to 
he etal districts where they are interested in lands themselves ? 
. No. 

Q. I had a letter the other day from a man who claimed that one of your agents 
at Winnipeg, some man employed in the Iimmigration Office, had sent him to a cer- 
tain district with a letter to the agent’s son and that he had bought land from this 
man and then found that it had not been patented ? 

A. If you will send me the letter I will have the complaint investigated. 

Q. I will send it to you. Have you had no other complaints at all of that nature? 
A. I cannot recall any. I have heard real estate men talking when I have been 
west and saying that our agents were referring parties to someone else. 

Q. I suppose you have issued instructions to your agents that they are to do 
nothing of the kind? 

A. No, I cannot say that I have. These agents were all appointed before I came 
to the Department. I do not remember exactly as to that. 


By An Honourable Member: 


- If you did issue instructions you would prohibit the agents from doing any- 
thing of that kind? 
A. Certainly. 


By Mr. Lake: 


Q. Have you heard this matter talked of ? 

A. In Winnipeg I have heard it talked of by real estate men who said they were 
referring new arrivals to those people. 

Q. You have never thought it worth while to give instructions to your agents 
prohibiting them from doing any thing of the kind notwithstanding the existence of 
these suspicions ? 

A. I cannot say that I have. I did not think it was really necessary. 


By Mr. Rutan: 


Q. Some of these immigrants should undergo an examination before they leave 
the old country as to their character and qualifications. I know that some of them 
who have come into our part of the country are really not worth anything. It 
seems to me that it is a waste of time and money to bring that class of people into 
Wanada. They are really not worth anything; they are lazy, will not work, and are 
anything but desirable citizens? 

A. If the clerk of the municipality to which you refer will make a complaint 
we will attend to it. 


Mr. McCatu.—TIf a large number of immigrants are brought into the country 
We must expect that some proportion of them will not turn out well. We should 
exercise proper care, of course, and get the best. I take the ground that these immi- 
grants from Great Britain, our motherland, are worth bringing here even at the risk 
of occasionally getting an undesirable one. I take the ground that a man coming 
here with a family of 5 children has brought to this country an asset: of two or 
three thousand dollars. I think the gentlemen will admit with me that it is cheaper 
to import them than to raise them here. I have in mind an English family that 
came into my town, the town of Simcoe, and lived quite near me. They were in 
need and the members of my family had to look after them. There were 5 sons and 
4 daughters. The mother was bright and cheerful, a woman full of courage. The 
father was ao good, absolutely no good. I said to my people, ‘ You help these people 
through until they get on their feet. In time the children got work; some went to 
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service and some went on the farm. I figured it out that family was worth $5,000 
to the country. In the same block in which these people lived there were 11 houses 
in which a child had never been born. So you see we can afford to give the greatest 
encouragement and assistance to these people who come here with the hope that their 
condition will be better and they will get new opportunities. Mistakes may be made 
with these immigrants, but mistakes are made in connection with people raised in 
the country. We get undesirables in our own country. The only thing is to exer- 
cise all possible care. We should make the best possible selection and then improve 
them when they come. Let us have them, however, because it is worth all it costs to 
raise the children to an age when they are self-sustaining. 


By Mr. Blain: 


Q. Do you know anything about the regulations in force between the Ontario 
Government and the Salvation Army, as to how they compare with the regulations 
which you have adopted in connection with that organization ? 

A. I could not say. 

Q. What is your agreement or understanding with the Salvation Army? 

A. I have promised Mr. Monk to bring down the information. 


Witness retired. 


Committee adjourned. 


Having read over the foregoing transcripts of my evidence I certify the same 
to be correct. 


We DD SCOME 
Superintendent of Immigration. 
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INTERIM REPORTS. 


FIRST REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
First Report, as follows-— 


The Committee recommend that 20,000 copies of the evidence of each member of 
the official staff at the Central Experimental Farm who testifies before this Com- 
mittee in the current Session of Parliament, be printed forthwith, in pamphlet form, 
in the usual numerical proportions of English and French, as advance sheets of the 
‘Committee’s final report, and distributed as follows:— 


17,600 of each to Members of Parliament, 800 copies of his own evidence be 
allotted to each member of the said official staff, 1,500 copies to the Department of 
Agriculture, and 100 copies of each to the use of the Committee. 


House of Commons, 
March 4, 1909. 


SECOND REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Second Report, as follows :— 


The Committee recommend that 20,000 copies of the evidence of Dr. J. G. 
Rutherford, Veterinary Director General and Live Stock Commissioner, taken by 
the Committee in the current Session of Parliament, be printed in pamphlet form 
forthwith, in the usual numerical proportions of English and French, as advance 
sheets of the Committee’s Final Report, for distribution, as follows:— 


16,900 copies to Members of Parliament, 
3,000 copies to the Department of Agriculture, and 
100 copies for the use of the Committee. 


House of Commons, 
March 18, 1909. 


THIRD REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Third Report, as follows :— 


The Committee recommend that 20,000 copies of the evidence of Mr. J. A. 
Ruddick, Dairy and Cold Storage Commissioner, taken by the Committee in the 
current Session of Parliament, be printed in pamphlet form forthwith, in the usual 
numerical proportions of English and French, as advance sheets of the Committee’s 
Final Report, for distribution as follows:— 


16,900 copies to Members of Parliament. 
3,000 copies to the Department of Agriculture. 
100 copies to the use of the Committee. 


House of Commons, 
March 25, 1909. 
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FOURTH REPORT. 


The Select Standing Committee on Agriculture and Colonization present their 
Fourth Report, as follows :— 


The Committee recommend that 40,000 copies of the evidence of Mr. A. Mc- 
Neill, Chief of the Fruit Division, Department of Agriculture, taken by the Com- 
mittee in the current Session of Parliament, be printed in pamphlet form forthwith, 
as advance sheets of the Committee’s Final Report, in the usual numerical propor- 
tions of English and French, for distribution as follows :— 


36,800 to Members of Parliament. 
3,000 to Department of Agriculture. 
200 to the Committee. 


House of Commons, 
April 15, 1909. 
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